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I. 


THE  l^EBRE^y  LANGUAGE.* 


That  every  trace  of  the  primitive  language  is  irrecoverably  lost,  is 
a  eonchisioii  Avliieh  we  are  unwillingly  forced  to  admit ;  and 
equally  undeniable  is  it  that  the  existing  diversity  of  language  is 
theelfcet  of  a  fearful  discord  in  the  inner  life  and  eonscioiisiiess  of 
mail.  “Truly,’’  says  Seblegel,  “as  long  as  the  internal  barmony 
01  the  soul  was  undisturbed  and  unbroken,  and  the  light  of  the 
mind  was  unclouded  by  sin,  language  could  be  nought  else  than 
the  .simple  and  beautiful  eojiy  or  expression  of  internal  serenity  ; 
and  consequently  fiiere  could  be  but  one  speech.  But  after  the 
iiitornal  word,  Avbicb  bad  been  commuiiicated  by  God  to  man, 
had  become  obscured  ; — after  man’s  connection  with  bis  Creator 
had  been  broken,  even  outward  language  necessarily  fell  into 
disorder  and  confusion.  .  .  .  Once  fallen  awav  from  bis  God, 

man  fell  more  and  more  into  a  state  of  internal  contlict  and  con¬ 
fusion  ;  and  thus  there  sprang  u])  a  multitude  of  languages,  alien 
mie  from  the  other,  and  varying  ^^’itb  every  climate,  in  proportion 
as  mankind  became  morally  disunited,  geographically  divided 
and  di.spersed.”  And  yet  this  “  apparent  chaos  of  different 
languages  may  be  classed  into  kindred  fiiniilies,  Avbicb,  though 
separated  by  the  distance  of  half  the  globe,  seem  still  very  closely 
allied.  Of  these  ditterent  families  of  tongues,  the  brst  and  most 
eminent  are  those  which  by  their  internal  beauty  and  the  noble 
spirit  breathing  through  them,  and  apparent  in  their  Avbole  eon- 
struetion,  denote  for  the  most  ])art  a  higher  origin  and  a  divine 
inspiration  ;  and,  much  as  all  these  languages  differ  from  each 


*  The  Hebrew  Lanpiiip:e  :  Its  History  and  Charaetcristies;  iiichidin"  Imjwoved 
KenJerin^rs  of  Select  Pas.sa^es  in  our  Authorized  Translation  of  the  Old  Testa- 
n.eiit.  By  Henry  Craik.  Loiuh 

VoL.  IV. 


OS  in  our  ..‘iuiuorizeii  i  ransiaiiou  oi  me le^L 
luhju-i^Bttgster  and  Sons,  Bateriioster  Row,  18G0. 
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other,  they  iqipear  after  all  to  be  merely  branches  of  one  coiuhk 


stem. 


>u 


Schlegel  thinks  that  the  various  dialects  and  modes  of  s]k‘oc1i 
ditfuscd  over  the  habitable  globe,  may  be  looked  upon  uiuk'r  the 
general  image  <d*  a  ])yramid  of  languages  of  three  degrees,  sepa¬ 
rated  the  one  IVoin  the  other  by  a  very  simple  ])rinciplo  <»f 
division  : — that  the  broad  basis  of  this  ])yramid  would  hi'  funiud 
by  those  languages  whose  roots  and  ])riniitive  words,  like  the 
Chinese,  are  mostly  monosyllabic,  vhich  are  the  most  coiisi- 
derable  in  number,  and  the  most  widely  spread,  and  whose  simple 
sounds  constitute  the  language  of  infant  life; — that  the  budv  of 
the  i)yraniid  would  be  made  up  of  the  Indo-Germanic  language^, 
all  oi  which  are  connected  with  each  other  by  strong  and  niaiutdhl 
ties  of  attinity; — and  that  the  summit  or  a])ex  of  the  pyraiuid 
would  be  formed  by  the  Semitic  languages — the  Jlehrew  and  the 
Arabic,  together  with  their  kindred  dialects.  lie  conceives 
that  “  the  general  characteristic  of  the  Semitic  tongues  is,  their 
])eculiar  fitness  for  ])rophetic  inspiration,  and  for  profound  syni- 
l)olic  import.’’  This,  he  maintains,  is  their  special  character,  and 
thus  the  Hebrew  language  was  eminently  adapted  to  the  high 
si)iiitual  destination  of  the  Hebrew  people,  and  was  a  fit  organ  of 
the  prophetic  revelation  tdnd  promises  imparted  to  that  nation; 
from  which  it  follows,  that  the  Hebrew  language  can  never  he 
regarded  as  the  basis  of  the  ])yramid,  or  the  root  whence  all  other 
languages  have  sprung,  as  was  once  believed  and  asserted.  The 


language  of  the  first  man, — the  language  which  God  himself  had 


taimht  him,  iiiav  have  been  neither  the  Hebrew  nor  the  Indian, 
nor  in  fact  any  of  the  other  known  or  existing  languages  of  the 
earth. 

After  these  remarks,  it  is  not  needful  that  we  should  go  into 
the  controverted  cpiestion,  whether  the  original  language  wa< 
that  which  continued  in  the  family  of  Eber,  the  great  grandson  of 
Shem,  and  the  ancestor  of  Abraham ;  or  whether  the  Hebrew 
language  was  the  vernacular  tongue  of  the  Canaanites,  and  that 
Abraham  derived  it  from  them.  In  denying  to  the  Hebrew  the 
dignity  and  the  j)re-eminence  of  the  first  language,  we  by  no 
means  set  aside  its  high  antiquity.  From  this  anticpiity  it  con¬ 
tinued  to  emerge  till  it  took  i)n  the  character  of  a  written 
language  ;  and  it  is  at  this  very  period  that  it  becomes  of  the 
most  interest  to  the  Hiblical  Student.  Though  there  were  in  all 
])robability  written  documents  j)rior  to  the  time  of  Moses,  yet  with 
him  begins  the  only  true  era  of  Hebrew  literature  ;  and  in  lib 
Five  Hooks  we  have  the  earliest  development  of  the  language. 
Thu*  how  much  of  this  development  the  language  is  indebted  to 
the  sojourn  of  the  chosen  nation  in  Egypt  it  is  impossible  to  say; 
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],ut  with  the  founder  of  the  Theocracy — as  the  historical  relations 
,,f  the  case  might  lead  us  to  expect — hegaii  an  entirely  new  literary 
q^ocli :  and  to  those  historical  relations  there  came  to  ho  added 
ilie  bolder  strains  of  j)oetry,  in  the  form  of  sacred  song.  After 
till'  time  of  Moses,  and  after  the  settlement  of  the  ])eople  in 
( aiiaan,  it  is  not  improbable  that  ditferent  dialects  obtained  in 
Jitfcivnt  localities,  and  that  the  outward  history  of  the  nation 
IkhI  an  immediate  bearing  on  the  develo])ment  of  their  language, 
aiul  the  formation  of  their  literature.  A'or  this  only  : — from  the 
(loath  of  Josiah,  we  know  that  the  Hebrews  Avere  continually 
oxposi'd  to  invasions  from  llabylon,‘  from  wliich  time  the  purity 
of  tlic  mother- tongue  began  to  l)e  disturbed  and  mixed,  M’hicli 
continually  increased,  until  during  the  time  of  the  captivity  this 
niotlicr-tongue  ceased  to  be  the  language  of  the  people: — not  that 
it(li('(l  out.  Though  it  ceased  to  be  even  a  written  language,  there 
vot  existed  the  old  Hebrew  documents,  and  those  had  to  l)e  studied 
in  (‘oiiiicetion  with  the  worship  and  religious  rites  of  the  peo])le. 
but  it  was  not  till  the  tenth  century  of  our  Christian  Era  that  the 
.>tutlv  of  the  Hebrew  tongue  was  revived;  and  with  the  revival  of 
philological  studies  among  the  Jews,  an  eiiual  attention  to  the 
ciaiins  of  their  language,  in  its  genius  and  structure,  began  to 
reveal  itself  in  our  Christian  schools,  and  among  ])hilologists  of 
the  tirst  class.  In  more  recent  times,  no  little  effort  has  been 
made  to  create  another  epoch  in  the  study  of  Hebrew,  nor  has 
the  olfort  been  without  its  fruits.  ]\Iuch  is  being  done  in  our  own 
aire,  and  everything  promises  a  coi’responding  j)rogress  in  this 
(hpartment  of  Oriental  Literature.  ^Vfter  showing  that  during 
the  long  and  dreary  period  of  the  Dark  Ages  almost  every  spt'cies 
••f  solid  learning  was  neglected  throughout  Christendom,  and  that 
Hebrew  found  scarcelv  a  single  student,  Mr.  Craik  savs  : — 


‘‘In  the  twelfth  century,  Haymond,  a  monk  of  the  Dominican 
order,  attempted  to  revive  the  study  of  Hebrew  in  the  Church  ;  and 
in  the  tbirteenth,  Pope  Clement. the.  Fifth  pubbslied  a  decree  I'ecpiiring 
that  in  every  university  in  Christendom  there  should  be  ajipointed 
six  professors  of  Hebrew  and  the  cognate  dialects  ;  but  for  the  space 
of  two  centuries  it  was'found  impossible  to  provide  a  single  professor 
in  any  University  with  the  exception  of  (Uxford.  In  loOG,  at  the 
oady  dawn  of  the  Reformation,  John  lleuchlin  compiled  the  first 
dictionary  and  grammar  of  any  real  value,  excepting  such  as  had 
an  earliei’  period  been  composed  by  the  Jewish  grammarians. 
This  eminent  scholar  may  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  Helmew 
I'hilology  and  lexicogra})hy  among  Christians.  Immediately  after¬ 
wards,  the  general  revival  of  learning  gave  a  new  impulse  to  tlie 
study  of  the  ancient  Scriptures.  From  the  time  of  Reuchlin,  the 
luiiues  of  the  distinguished  Hebraists  appear  either  as  contem])oraries 
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or  in  rapid  succossion  in  tlio  pasros  of  literary  liislory.  Amnno- 
the  two  Jhixtorfs,  father  and  son,  deserve  to  occu]>y  a  very  prominent 
jdace.  Lutlier’s  eininenee  as  a  Reformer  has  almost  cast  into  the 
shade  his  hi^di  attainineiits  as  a  scholar;  otherwise  his  name  woum 
legitimately  oeeu])y  a  distinguished  position  among  those  who  devoted 
themselves  to  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  Rible.  He  himself  tells  us 
that  limited  as  was  the  measure  of  his  attainments  in  the  knowlefre 
of  the  sacred  language,  he  would  not  have  exchanged  what  he  did 
possess  for  all  the  treasures  of  the  universe. 

“  Among  the  other  eminent  men  of  learning  who  devoted  them- 
selves  to  this  study  may  bo  enumerated  the  following: — Fabricius 
Capito,  (\)nrad  Pellican,  Sehastian  ^limster,  John  Forster 
Avenarius,  Schlinder,  ^Marcus  de  Calasio,  Neumann,  Ldsclier, 
Bohleius  and  C'occeius.  Rut  time  would  fail  to  recal  the  names  and 
achievements  of  those  who,  about  the  time  of  the  great  Reformation, 
and  after  that  memorable  deliverance,  devoted  the  energies  of  their 
minds  to  the  ])ursuit  of  sacred  studies.  .  .  Coming  down  to  a  later 

period,  the  early  ])art  of  the  eighteenth  century,  we  reach  the  ])eriod 
at  which  Albert  Schullens  was  raised  up  to  give  a  fresh  impetus  to 
the  study  of  the  Old  Testament.  When  that  very  distinguished 
scholar  began  to  devote  the  ])Owers  of  his  ])enetrating  genius  and  the 
resources  of  his  capacious  mind  to  the  promotion  of  sacred  learninir, 
he  found  that  very  much  remained  to  be  accom})lished  in  order  to 
the  complete  elucidation  of  the  sacred  tongue.  .  .  Previously  to 

the  period  at  which  he  flourished,  the  kindred  Oriental  dialects  had 
begun  to  be  cultivated  in  Furope ;  and  those  who  had  devoted  them- 
selves  to  such  studies  found  that  thence  fresh  aid  was  to  be  derived 
for  the  elucidation  of  the  ancient  Hebrew.  Schultcifs  took  up  this 
discovery  with  earnestness,  assiduity,  and  zeal.  He  studied — and 
with  almost  unparalleled  success — the  cognate  languages.  In  an 
incredibly  short  space  of  time,  he  obtaineil  an  extraordinary  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  Arabic,  and  then  applied  his  knowledge  of  that  language 
to  determining  the  signification  of  those  terms,  the  exact  import  of 
Avhich  had  ])reviously  been  unascertained.  Rut  while  he  gave  just 
prominence  to  the  cognate  dialects,  and  particularly  to  the  Arabic, 
as- important  helps,  he  did  not  discard  the  aid  of  those  other  sources 
of  information  which  the  providence  of  God  had  left  open.  .  .  His 
writings  manifest  a  devout  reverence  for  the  Divine  Oracles,  an 
earnest  love  of  truth,  a  power  of  penetrating  perception,  soundness 
of  judgment,  large  mental  resources,  and  a  fine  enthusiasm  for 
sacred  learning,  that  must  have  exerted  a  powerful  correspoiulins: 
intiiience  upon  young  and  ardent  minds.  His  “  Origines  Hebracie,” 
his  “  Vetus  et  Regia  Via  Hebraizandi,”  with  his  “  Philological  Com¬ 
mentaries  on  Job  and  the  Rook  of  Proverbs,”  remain  as  monuments 
of  his  diligence,  piety,  and  unrivalled  erudition.” 


But  SchultcHS  only  led  the  way  for  those  who  were  to  follow 
him  in  the  same  bright  track.  F]veii  Gesenius  himself,  the  greatest 
of  our  modern  lexicographers,  may  have  reached  his  present  proud 
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position  only  by  carrying  out  and  developing  the  principles  which 
]ii>  distinguished  predecessor  had  proniulgated  and  defended.  In 

well  known  Lexicon,  we  have  the  ripest  fruit  of  the  labours 
l.O'towcd  by  ancient  and  inodern  philologists  in  the  investigation 
and  elucidation  of  the  lEehrew  language.  As  a  linguist,  Gesenius 
is  trill V  eminent,  but  as  a  theologian  and  an  expositor  of  Revealed 
Truth,  he  is  not  to  be  trusted.  II  is  learning  is  undeniable,  but  his 
divinity  is  of  the  most  doubtful  character.  After  entering  his  caveat 
aitaiiist  the  theology  of  this  distinguished  scholar,  and  in  closing 
liis  remarks  on  the  state ‘  of  the  Hebrew  language  and  literature, 
31  r.  Craik  asks — 

Ought  not  the  past  history  and  present  position  of  Hebrew  phi- 
lologv  to  excite  lively  gratitude  to  the  Giver  of  every  good  and 
pei’feet  gift,  not  only  for  the  bestownient  but  for  tlie  preservation  of 
the  Sacred  Volume  ?  Had  the  knowledge  of  Hebrew  been  once 
entirely  lost — and  such  mujld  have  been  tlie  case — it  could  never, 
exee})t  by  miracle,  have  been  restored.  So  far  from  having  been 
lost,  we  may  affirm,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  at  no  period 
since  it  ceased  to  be  a  spoken  language,  has  it  been  more  scienti¬ 
fically  studied  tlian  during  the  last  and  the  present  centuries.  It 
may  lie  safely  affirmed  that  Hebrew  has  been  more  thoroughly  inves- 
tiirated,  since  the  early  part  of  the  cighteentli  century,  than  it  had 
ever  been  for  at  least  two  thousand  vears  before.  It  carries  along 
with  it  the  venerable  dignity  of  age,  while  it  retains  the  vigour  and 
the  energy  of  youth.” 


Did  not  our  space  forbid  us,  we  should  like  to  pass  under 
review  what  Mr.  Craik  calls  the  leading  characteristics  of  the 
Hebrew  language,  and  then  to  point  out  the  advantages  connected 
with  the  study  of  this  ancient  tongue  ;  but  these  both  must  give 


place  to  his  “  Specimens  of  Amended  Translation.’’  That  the 
translation  of  many  passages  might  bo  improved,  is  a  fact  of 
which  the  proof  is  undeniable;  and  that  in  the  hands  of  certain  men 
the  rendering  would  be  truly  felicitous,  is  equally  incontrovertible. 
Judging  from  the  few  specimens__\vhich  lie^  has  supplied,  Mr. 
Craik  himself  might  be  safely  trusted.  To  take  only  one  example 


—the  beautiful  passage  in  Job,  in  which  the  patriarch  expresses 
his  calm  belief  in  the  personal  Redeemer ; — it  is  thus  rendered: — 


**  Oil !  that  oven  now  my  words  were  recorded  ! 

Oh  !  that  they  were  inscribed  in  a  memorial ! 

'J'hat  with  an  iron  ])en  and  lead 
They  were  graven  in  the  rock  for  ever ! 

Surely  I  do  know'  my  Redeemer,  the  Living  One ; 

And  lie,  the  Last,  will  arise  over  the  dust. 

And  tho’  after  my  skin  this  body  be  consumed, 

Yet  in  my  tlesh  shall  I  see  (tod. 

Whom  I  shall  see  for  myself  [or,  appearing  on  my  behalf,] 
And  my  eyes  shall  behold  Him,  and  not  as  a  stranger. 

Fur  this  my  heart  languishes  w  ithin  me.’* 
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This,  it  will  he  confessed,  is  a  decided  iinproveiuent  upon  our 
C(^Tninon  version  ;  hut  we  are  not  certain  that  even  in  this  trans¬ 
lation,  ^[r.  Craik  has  done  full  justice  to  the  j)assage.  AVouM 
not  the  word  Vindicator  be  better  and  more  ap})ropriate  in  tins 
C(Hinection  than  the  word  Redeemer?  Ts  “the  Lasf  to  ho 
taken  as  a  personal  designation,  or  a  mere  adjective  of  tinio, 
])ointing  forward  to  the  great  day  of  Christ’s  second  advents 
Did  Job  mean  to  say,  that  in  his  flesh  he  should  see  God,  or  that 
God  in  liis  nature  he  should  see  ?  In  giving  expression  to  this, 
his  strong  belief,  did  his  heart  languish  within  him  ?  Is  not  the 
idea  rather  that,  in  giving  utterance  to  his  feelings,  his  inmost 
thoughts  had  reached  their  consummation  ?  The  emphasis  of 
the  whole  j)assage  would  thus  be  heightened  and  intensified ;  and 
would  embody  the  suldimest  truth,  while  it  expressed  the  deepest 
emotions  of  the  soul. 

From  the  subject  of  amended  translations,  the  transition  is 
natural  and  easy  to  the  revision  of  our  English  Bible.  The 
Author  undeilakes  to  prove  that  “while  our  English  Version  is 
])robably  the  very  best  of  all  modem  translations,  yet  there  are 
to  be  found  in  it  hundreds  of  ])assages  in  which  the  sense  of  the 
original  is  rendered  olmurplij,  or  Uiniftrilir/ih/f/y  or  in  which  tk 
7)ica)iiu(i  is  entirely  misrepresented;” — that  “  no  intelligent  reader 
of  the  Hebrew  or  Greek  Scriptures  can  attempt,  honestly  and 
fully,  to  expound  the  meaning  of  the  Scriptures  in  public,  without 
being  under  the  necessity  of  fre(}uently  correcting  our  Translation, 
in  order  more  accurately  to  bring  out  the  sense  — and  “  that 
the  (piestion  relative  to  the  matter  at  issue  ought  not  to  be  looked 
at,  or  decided,  under  the  influence  of  feeling  or  predilection,  hut, 
like  all  similar  questions,  must  be  determined  according  to  the 
facts  of  the  case.”  It  is  easy  to  put  the  question — Arc  wo,  or 
are  we  not  to  have  a  new  translation  of  the  Scriptures  ?  Or,  to 
])ut  it  in  a  less  startling  and  less  objectionable  form — Shall  wo,  or 
shall  we  not,  have  a  faithful  I’evision  of  our  present  Authorized 
Version  ?  But  it  is  a  (piestion  beset  with  the  most  serious  diffi¬ 
culties,  and  on  which  the  first  and  ripest  scholars  are  still  divided. 
AVliile  there  are  those  who  feel  persuaded  that  such  a  revision 
ought  to  come,  and  will  come  ; — men  who  believe  that  “if  a  few 


attempts  were  to  be  made,  and  they  were  to  meet  with  encourago- 
imuit  and  sympathy,  such  a  stiniulus  would  be  given  to  Biblical 
studies,  that  a  very  few  years  would  elajise  before  England  might 
be  jirovided  ^^'ith  a  company  of  ^^'ise  and  cunning  craftsmen,  into 
whose  hands  she  might  hopefully  confide  her  jewel  of  most  pre¬ 
cious  price ;” — there  are  others — and  these  neither  the  few  nor 


the  vulgar — who  arc  seriously  impressed  with  the  idea  that  to 
attempt  any  such  translation  or  revision  would  indeinl  be  to 
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loosen  from  its  moorings  the  whole  religious  life  of  the  English 
|H'o]>lo.'’  fiiid.no  fault  with  ^Ir.  Craik  when  he  says— 

‘‘  There  arc  many  who  seem  to  take  little  or  no  interest  in  the 
matter,  and  tliere  are  not  a  few  others  whose  opinions  appear  to 
have  been  formed  without  any  careful  iinpiiry  into  the  facts  of  the 
case,  or  any  thouglitful  consideration  of  the  reasons  that  may  ho 
nrired  on  both  sides  of  the  (juestiou  at  issue.  The  far  larger  number 
of  tliose  who  reverence  and  ]>rize  their  Ihhles  are  so  ill-informed 
ivs|)ecting  the  grounds  on  which  a  revision  is  considered  desirable, 
tliat  they  are  not  at  present  in  a  position  to  give  any  opinion  which 
oiurht  to  weigh  with  others ;  while  often  those  who  are  the  least 
instructed,  are,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  obstinately  attached  to 
the  sentiments  which  they  have  been  led  to  adopt.” 


Granted : — l)ut  still  these  facts  do  not  lessen,  far  less  remove 
the  difficulties  which  surround  the  question.  Men  of  the  highest 
eiiltiirc  and  of  the  widest  information — men  distinguished  equally 
for  their  learning  and  their  piety — shrink  from  such  a  task,  and 
are  tifraid  to  commit  it  into  the  hands  of  others.  It  is  in  men  of 
the  highest  attainments  that  we  find  the  deepest  liumility.  The 
ignorant  would  intrude  where  angels  would  retire  ;  and  from  the 
ground  where  angels  would  linger  and  adore,  the  lovers  of  specu¬ 
lation  and  change  would  remove  to  a  still  greater  distance.  The 
question  is  not  whether  any  advantage  might  accrue  from  a  new 
translation  or  a  careful  revision  of  our  present  Version ;  l)ut  whether 
the  advantage  would  counterbalance  the  risk — and  a  prodigious 
risk  it  is — of  any  such  proposed  alteration  ? 

The  subject  is  one  of  incalculalde  importance,  not  so  much  in 
reference  to  the  history  of  the  Hebrew  language,  as  to  its  hearing 
on  the  true  interpretation  of  Scripture.  Hihlical  Criticism  and 
Exegesis  are  far  from  being  a  neglected  study  in  England  ;  but 
then  the  critic  and  the  expositor,  if  he  would  successfully  prosecute 
iiis  work,  must  htive  no  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  languages  in 
tvhich  the  Sacred  Hooks  were  orginally  written.  The  Hible  is  its 
own  interpreter.  Though  no  Scripture  is  of  any  private  inter- 
])retation  or  self-solution — that  is  to  say,  while  no  one  passage 
can  he  understood  or  explained  without  a  reference  to  the  contents 
of  the  ]h)ok  as  a  whole,  vet,  when  taken  in  connection  with  other 
texts,  and  placed  under  this  concentrated  light,  the  meaning 
Comes  out  with  a  clearness  and  a  fullness  hitherto  unknown  ;  for 
it  may  he  that  a  different  ti’anslation  of  the  passage  itself  will 
reveal  a  depth  and  degree  of  truth  never  before  })erceived,  or  even 
tlioiight  of. 

Of  this  fact  our  English  Hible  supplies  not  a  few  examples, 
confess  that  our  Author  ])uts  forth  a  strong  plea  for  the 


ri‘\'isi(>ii  of  our  Autliorizod  Verr<ioii ;  and  wc  are  one  with  hin 
in  the  o])inion,  that  hy  such  a  revision  “  many  ])assac:es  which  aro 
to  nu're  Kni^lish  readi'rs  obscure,  would  become  }>lain ;  others 
whi(‘]i  conv(‘y  no  meaning,  would  be  rendered  in  intolliglljle 
hanguage  ;  and  many,  which  at  present  convey  a  wrong  inipression 
of  the  sense,  would  be  found  to  ex]>ress  the  meaning  with  accuraev 
and  clearness:”  but  our  deep  and  growing  conviction  is,  that  ^vo 
are  not  yet  in  a  position  even  to  contemjdate  such  an  undei-takiiiir. 
'Wbthout  depreciating  the  learning  of  our  country — while  in  this 
respect  we  might  take  .the  ])riority  and  the  precedence  of  every 
other  nation — our  erudition  and  our  riper  scholarship  have  iicvct 
been  so  devoted  to  the  critical  investigation  of  the  Sacred AVritings, 
as  to  hold  (Hit  the  hope  of  any  immediate  or  more  successful  issue. 
And  if  in  lliblical  learning  and  Oriental  scholarshi])  men  were 
suthciently  advanced  to  attempt  an  Authorized  licvision  of  the 
Scriptures,  it  is  still  a  (paestion  whether,  in  making  the  effort,  we 
might  not  go  to  excess,  and  thus  defeat  the  very  end  which  we 
had  in  vic‘w.  AVe  are  jealous  of  the  integrity  of  our  existing 
Aversion.  A\"ith  all  its  imperfccticuis  and  errors,  it  is  yet  a  full  ainl 
sufHcient  exjiression  of  llevealed  Truth.  Let  what  re\dsion  soever 
he  attempted — let  what  new  and  ini])roved  translations  soever  he 
introduced — let  what  modesi'  and  facilities  of  expression  soever  he 
insured — we  are  j)ersua(k‘d  that  no  new  doctrine  would  emerge 
into  the  light,,  no  additional  truth  be  evolved^  no  unheard-of 
utterance  be  drawn  fiMui  the  Eternal  Oracle. 

We  are  m^t  objecting  to  a  revision,  or  even  to  an  improved 
translation  of  the  Sacred  Looks,  for  this  might  be  a  ])ositive  boon; 
hut  to  insure  such  an  end,  men  of  learning  and  of  all  Christian 
Communions  must  give  themselves  to  tlie  profounder  study,  and  in 
some  instances,  to  the  exclusive  study  of  the  Inspired  AVritings; 
and  ever  bearing  in  mind  that  they  are  dealing  with  a  llevelation 
from  God  to  man,  to  sacrifice  every  prejudice  and  every  predilection 
in  the  earnest  effort  to  reach  and  make  known  the  mind  of  the 
Spirit  in  every  individual  sentence  of  llis  AVord. 

It  is  not  so  much  a  new  translation  or  even  a  revised  version 
that  we  need,  as  sounder  and  more  correct  jirinciples  of  inter¬ 
pretation.  A\>  are  free  to  admit,  that  at  the  Eeformation  more 
life  was  communicated  to  Scripture  Exegesis ;  that  Lutherhs  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  Lible  into  the  language  of  his  nation,  gave  a  mig  hty 
impulse  to  the  practical  interpretation  and  understanding  of  tlio 
Sacivd  A"(dume;  that  the  Commentaries  of  Calvin  constituted  an 
epoch  in  that  age  of  stirring  events,  and  that  not  a  few  followed 
in  liis  track  with  brilliant  slicc(^ss;  but  Sacred  Hermeneutics  have 
not  held  that  ])lace  in  the  Church  to  which  they  are  entitled,  to 
maintain  the  Cliurch’s  life  and  action.  The  readings  and  the 
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of  the  private  Christian  are  often  in  advance  of  the  expo¬ 
sitions  and  instructions  of  the  public  teacher.  The  public  instructor 
often  narrows  the  field  of  knowledp:e  by  continintjt  himself  to  a 
certain  number  of  given  truths  ;  forgetting  that  truth  is  a  unity, 
ami  that  this  unity  can  only  be  realized  in  presenting  the  truth  in 
its  sublime  integrity  or  conqileteness.  To  insure  this,  no  mode  is 
so  ctfectiud  or  so  certain  as  the  exegetical  or  exj»ository  style  of 
teaching.  Xot  only  is  it  best  adapted  to  elucidate  the  text,  but 
it  irivcs  a  breadth  and  a  depth  to  the  words  of  Scripture  hitherto 
unpcrccived  and  unthought  of.  The  harmony  of  Itevelation  strikes 
the  mind  with  all  the  foi*ce  of  a  new  discovery.  AVhat  before  a])- 
peared  enigmatical  and  difficult  of  solution,  appears  j)lain  and 
obvious ;  and  what  was  obscure  and  hidden,  now  stands  out  in 
tlie- clearest  light.  To  this  fact  Mr.  Craik  gives  his  full  and  hearty 


Let  it  be  firmly  maintained  that  a  lowly  heart,  and  a  dependent, 
prayerful  frame  of  s{)irit,  are  of  intinitcly  more  imjiortance  for  enabling 
the  reader  to  profit  by  the  jierusal  of  the  Scrijitures,  than  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  profoundest  learning,  apart  from  sj)irituality  of  mind  and 
rectitude  of  purpose  ;  and  that  a  ])rayerful  reading  of  the  Knglish 
Translation  will  secure,  for  the  humble  and  unlettered  disei})le,  a 
hitrher  degree  of  attainment  in  Divine  knowledge,  than  can  be  ac¬ 
quired  through  the  aid  of  unsauctified  learning,  however  })rofound 
or  extensive.  In  short,  let  those  who  cannot  read  the  original 
languages  of  Scripture,  and  are  not  so  situated  as  to  be  able  to 
acquire  them,  he  satisfied  and  thankful  that  they  can  read,  in  their 
own  tongue,  the  wonderful  works  of  (iod;  and  let  tliem  prize  the 
privilege  of  a  translated  Bible  as  one  of  their  choicest  blessings.’’ 


Moreover,  our  Author  is  forced  to  admit — and  who  is  not  ? — 
“  that  the  Authorized  Version  is  on  the  whole  mhnirahJu  exe- 
cut(‘d  ;  that  it  is  perfectly  adequate  for  the  instruction  of  the 
holieving  reader  in  all  the  leading  essential  verities  of  our  Holy 
Faith  ;  that  it  furnishe.s^  a  far  mor^faithful  re|)resentation  of  the 
Hcla-o  w  original  than  either  the  Greek  Septuagint  or  the  Latin 
Vulgate ;  and  that,  in  tine,  when  regarded  as  a  w  hole,  it  may  be 
looked  upon  as  superior  to  any  other  English  Translation.”  Ve 
arc,  therefore,  inclined  to  think  that  what  wt  might  gain  in 
accuracy  in  a  new^  translation,  w'c  should  more  than  lose  in  strength 
and  beauty.  There  are  thousands  of  texts  which  would  have  not 
half  their  value  or  significance,  if  they  w’ere  rendered  in  other  than 
strong  Anglo-Saxon  words.  As  a  mere  literary  production,  the 
lliUe  is  the  most  perfect  repository  of  our  mother  tongue.  Xo- 
where  else  is  our  language  so  pure,  rich,  and  full — a  fact  which 
endears  it  no  less  to  the  man  of  letters  than  to  the  most  illiterate 
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aiul  untaught.  Tins  of  itself  is  a  sufficient  reason  why  wo  slioul.l 
])ause  l)ef<)re  we  even  contemplate  so  serious  a  change  as  tliat 
which  is  involved  in  a  new  translation  of  the  Jlihle.  The  chairs 
would  jiroduce  such  a  revulsion  as  would  he  detrimental  to  tfu- 
intc'H'sts  of  true  pic‘ty.  The  ^'erv  language  or  words  of  the  liook 
are,  in  the  ])opular  mind,  inseparable  from  its  truths.  And  t<i 
whomsoever  the  work  might  he  committed,  it  would  never  ho 
w(‘ll  done.  In  coiiHrmation  of  this,  we  have  l)ut  to  ridia- 1(>  tlio 
lahours  of  those  who  have  gone  before  us.  AVe  know  of  verv  fow 
iu‘w  translations,  even  of  isolated  texts  or  jiassages,  which  wc 
could  substitute  for  the  reading  of  our  present  Version. 

The  whole  subject  challenges  the  closest  inquiry ;  and  \V(> 
ac(*ept  the  work  of  Air.  Craik  as  a  very  valuable  coiitrihution  to 
the  future  settlement  of  the  point  at  issue. 


ir. 
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“  Have  you  seen  your  uncle's  Letters  on  Inspiration,  which,  I  believe, 
are  to  be  ]niT)lished  r  *'  wrote  Dr.  Arnold  to  Air.  Justice  Colerid^^', 
regarding  ‘‘  The  Confessions  of  an  Inquiring  Spirit,"  left  for  post- 
Iniiuous  publication  l)y  Samuel  d'aylor  Coleridge.  “  They  are  Avell 
fitted  to  break  ground  in  the  a])proachcs  to  that  momentous  (piest ion 
winch  involves  in  it  so  great  a  shock  to  exi.sting  notions — the  greatest. 
jHudiaps,  that  has  ever  been  given  since  the  discovery  of  the  fal.<elioo(l 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Pope’s  infallibility.”  And  again,  referring  to 
the  modern  modifications  made  upon  the  doctrine  of  Inspiration:— 
‘‘  We  know  that  the  Catholics  look  with  as  great  horror  on  the  con- 
seijuences  of  denying  the  infallibility  of  the  Church,  as  you  can  do 
on  those  of  denying  the  entire  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  ;  and  that, 
to  come  nearer  to  the  point,  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  in  ])uint> 
of  ] Jiysical  science  were  once  insisted  on  as  strictly  as  it  is  now  main¬ 
tained  with  regard  to  matter  of  history.  Xow,  it  may  be  correct  to 
deny  their  inspiration  in  one  and  not  in  the  other;  but  I  think  it  is 
hard  to  ascribe  the  one  opinion  to  anything  morally  faulty  more  than 
the  other.'’  These  ])assages  plainly  im])lv,  if  they  do  not  directly 
ju’oclaim,  the  mission  of  the  Progressive  School  of  Alodern  Theology: 
and  latitutlinarian  as  Di*.  Arnold  was,  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that, 
had  he  lived,  he  would  have  formed  an  associate  in  that  eccle.siastical 
])halanx — the  authors  of  ‘‘  L's.says  and  Peviews  ’' — where  the  suc¬ 
cessors  and  coiitinuators  both  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  and  Pr. 
Arnold  are  found.  13c  that  as  it  mav.  the  statement  is  made  hero. 
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wliicli  is  repeated  ad  nauseam  elsewhere,  that  just  as  the  falsehood 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Pope’s  infallibility  formed  the  ^rand  discovery 
of  the  Kefonnation  of  the  sixteenth  century,  so  the  falsehood  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  infallibility  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  is  the  destined 
(liscoN’crv  of  the  new  Reformation  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
(loniolition  of  this  ecclesiastical  idol — Ribliolatry,  ns  they  love  to  stylo 
|t__(loes  not  necessarily,  however,  involve  the  destruction  of  that 
svsteiiiatic  theoloixy,  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic,  which  dates  its  origin 
from  tlie  birth  of  Protestantism.  It  is  quite  true  that  hosts  of  eccle¬ 
siastical  radicals  are  prepared  to  raze  the  (hnirclies  of  Christendom 
to  their  very  foundations — erase  every  article  from  the  Christian 
creed — trample  down  every  barrier  to  communion — extend  universal 
toleration  to  the  national  community,  and  hold  out  the  right  hand  of 
fellowship  to  all  and  sundry  without  exception,  in  accordance  with 
their  cosmopolitan  “  schemes  of  comprehension.”  Rut  if  we  may 
place  any  reliance  upon  their  published  professions,  there  is  a  largo 
class  of  orthodox  Christians  who  reject  shnpJiclter  the  doctrine  of 
the  verbal  ins}:)iration  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures — lately  retracted  even 
by  (xaussen  himself — assert  the  fact  of  Theopneustic  revelation,  but 
refuse  assent  to  modern  theories,  sanctioned  neither  by  the  Scriptures 
nor  the  creed  of  Christendom,  and  desiderate  a  doctrinal  expression 
of  their  sentiments  consistent  with  the  conclusions  of  ihblical  criti- 
ci'^m.  Xo  doubt  that  class  is  divisible  into  numerous  parties,  ranging 
between  the  literal  and  latitudinarian  interpreters  of  Divine  reve¬ 
lation  ;  and  we  envy  no  doctor  or  assembly  of  divines  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  task  of  settling  a  standard  of  belief  acceptable  even  to 
the  acknowledged  champions  of  evangelical  orthodoxy.  The  former 
class  are  thorough  ecclesiastical  revolutionists,  and  «are  appropriately 
styled  Xeologians  in  malam  jmrtern ;  whereas,  although  the  latter 
are  strictly  and ‘etymologically  speaking,  propagators  of  Xeology,  we 
apply  the  term  in  honain  partem,  and  baptize  them  Constitutional 
Ecclesiastical  Reformers,  and  Reforming  Theologians.  Let  us  sur¬ 
vey  their  respective  camps. 

Xo  phrase  could  be  more  happily  descriptive  of  the  present  tran¬ 
sition  ])criod  than  “the  age  of  criticism,”  for  the  most  rigid  sticklers 
after  orthodoxy  must  admit  the  clamant  necessity  both  of  destructive 
and  constructive  criticisrii.  'The'ec'^esiastiicarjiroblem  of  the  age — 
the  nature  and  extent  of  Divine  Inspiration — (for  it  is  the  point  on 
which  hinges  the  authority  of  Dhdne  Revelation) — is  approached 
alike  by  friends  and  foes  in  every  conceivable  form.  Excluding  all 
consideration  of  the  defences,  questionable  and  unquestionable,  of 
this  doctrine,  time  would  fail  us  even  to  ])oint  out  the  covert  and 
open  attacks  to  which  it  is  perpetually  subjected.  All  the  world 
knows  that  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  took  the  shoes  from  off  his  feet 
when  he  trod  and  broke  the  holy  ground  in  his  “  Confessions  of  an 
Inquiring  Spirit,”  and  reverentially  ])roceeded  to  hurl  away  what, 
according  to  his  “  private  judgment,”  he  considered  the  superstitious 
rubbish  which  had  accumulated  during  the  course  of  several  millen¬ 
niums,  and  unveil  the  pnmitive  Word,  stamped  and  authenticated 
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witli,  “  Thus  saitli  the  Lord.”  Tliat  sacred  residuum,  however, 
soon  ruthlessly  snatched  hy  numerous  hosts  both  of  lay  and  cleric'il 
oj)])onents,  subjected  to  critical  and  analytical  exj)criments ;  and  the 
rc])ort  has  been  lately  issued  by Macnauij^ht, with  the  evident  approval 
of  a  lart^^e  ])orti()n  of  the  Lnufhsh  clergy,  that  it  has  comjdetelv  ova- 
porated  during  the  Straussian  ])rocess.  And  although  the  Caiubridf-e 
Lssayists  and  Oxford  Iteviewers  have  prudently  esclunved  the  direct 
discussion  of  this  testing  to])ic,  we  much  mistake  the  tone  and  tciio? 
of  their  joint  ])roductions,  if  they  do  not  laugh  in  their  sleeves  at  the 
r(‘sults  of  destructive  criticism.  That  F.  Newman,  Greg,  ^lackav 
Garlyle,  Strauss,  Comte,  Parker,  and  Fnierson,  not  to  mention  the 
minor  pi'ophets  of  modernity,  reduce  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  to  the  low  level  of  national  literatures,  and  trace 
their  common  source  to  the  productive  genius  of  humanity,  is  well 
known.  And  the  announcement  of  the  foundation  of  a  Cosmopolitan 
Ikintheon  for  the  reception  of  the  statues  of  Confucius,  Zoroaster. 
!Moses,  Jesus  Christ,  ^lahomet,  and  Joe  Smith,  and  dedicated  ‘‘ anx 
Grands  llommes,”  will  scarcely  cxcdle  Ihe  horror,  much  less  awaken 
the  astonishment,  of  our  liberal  and  lolerant  age.  Tciiijjom  iiiatauinr 
ft  lios  mutmnur  in  i/Ii'f. 

That  ecclesiastical  reformation  Is  necessary,  will  be  readily  aeknow. 
lodged  by  men  of  all  phases  of  religious  opinion,  and  is  implied  in 
the  very  titles  of  the  volumes  daily  issuing  from  the  ])ublic  pres.s, 
not  only  in  Pritain,  but  also.onthe  continents  of  Europe  and  America. 
AVitness  “  The  Eclipse  of  Faith,”  and  “  The  Restoration  of  RelietV’ 
titles  which  might  form  a])propriate  captions  to  the  current  and 
coiTCsponding  series  of  contemporary  religious  publications.  Asso¬ 
ciations  have  been  formed,  and  demands  are  daily  made,  for  the 
revision  of  tlie  Liturgy,  and  even  of  the  Articles  in  the  Church  of 
England.  Proj)osals  and  overtures  for  the  revision  and  curtailment 
of  the  Confession  of  Faith,  drawn  uj)  by  the  AVestminster  Assembly 
of  Divines,  have  been  made  to  the  Presbyteries,  Synods,  and  Assem¬ 
blies  of  the  Churches  of  Scotland.  Nay,  the  *2^1^  chapter  of  the 
Confession  of  Faith,  relating  to  the  authority  of  the  civil  magistrate, 
has  already  been  subjected  to  excision  by  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Scotland,  and  adeclaratorv  enactment  regarding  the  same 
suVject  inserted  into  the  authorized  standards  of  the  Free  Church 
of  Scotland.  The  Congregational  Churches,  it  is  almost  unnecessary 
to  state,  rejoice  in  emancipation  from  the  yoke  of  the  Protestant 
Confessional — the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  makes  His  people  free. 
The  sanction  of  Evangelical  Christendom,  we  make  bold  to  say,  has 
been  obtained  for  the  revision  of  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  and  only  awaits  the  ai>pointment  of  a  suitable  and  select 
Committee  for  carrving  the  Herculean  task  into  execution.  The 
Psalms  of  David,  owing  to  their  non-adaptation  to  the  Christian 
DIsj)ensation,  have  fallen  into  almost  general  desuetude,  and-  been 
suj)erseded  by  a  Christian  Hymnology  accommodated  to  the  spiritual 
))rogi‘ess  of  humanity,  more  especially  amongst  the  unendowed 
Churches  of  Christendom.  And,  tiiiallv,  without  alluding  in  detail 
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ti)  modern  pulpit  eloquence  and  oratory,  and  the  current  doctrinal 
,,|.e>entatioii  of  popular  Protestantism,  no  one  can  fail  to  notice  thaf 
Inir  theological  professors  and  Protestant  ]>reachcrs  have  imbibi'd 
the  cautious  spirit  of  Putler,  dis])layed  in  the  following  passage,  in 
which  tlie  fact  of  the  Atonement  of  Clirist  is  asserted,  but  all  know'- 
leihn'  of  the  rationale  or  philoso}»hy  of  this  fundamental  doctrine  of 
Christianity  is  disclaimed  : — 

“  blow  and  in  what  particular  way  it  (the  Atonement  of  Chiast) 
had  this  etlicacy  (for  obtaining  ])ardon  of  sin),  there  are  not  wanting 
persons  who  liave  endeavoured  to  explain  ;  but  I  do  not  find  that  the 
Scripture  has  explained  it.  We  seem  to  be  very  much  in  the  dark 
concerning  the  manner  in  which  the  ancients  understood  atonement 
to  he  made — i.  c.  pardon  to  be  obtained  by  sacriticcs  ;  and  if  the 
Scripture  has,  as  surely  it  has,  left  this  matter  of  the  satisfaction  of 
Christ  mysterious — left  somewhat  in  it  unrevcaled — all  conjectures 
about  it  must  be,  if  not  evidently  absurd,  yet  at  least  uncertain. 
Xor  has  any  one  reason  to  complain  for  want  of  further  information, 
luilcss  he  can  sliowhis  claim  to  it.”  (Putler’s  “Analogy  of  llcligion  : 
On  the  A])pointment  of  a  i^^ediator  and  itedeemer.”) 

Take  tlie  most  cursory  glance  at  the  volumes,  speeches,  essays, 
and  articles  which  have  l)cen  suggested  by  the  Tricentenary  of  the 
heformation  in  the  sixteenth  century ;  and  the  rapid  survey  will  at 
once  strengthen  the  conviction  that  religious  intelligence  lias  made  a 
fr'iraiitic  stride  during  the  course  of  the  three  last  centuries,  and  lend 
contirmation  to  our  assertion  of  the  necessity  of  a  modification  of  the 
Creed  stereotyped  at  that  eventful  period.  Most  undoubtedly  “these 
are  the  days  of  advance — the  days  of  the  men  of  mind.”  The  praises 
not  only  of  the  Keformers,  but  of  the  precursors  of  the  Peformers, 
are  dulv  celebrated ;  but  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  Pefor- 
mation  commemoration  is  the  cautious,  calm,  and  calculating  dis¬ 
crimination  exemplitied  in  at  once  awarding  due  honour  to  the 
leaders  of  the  Reformation,  and  pointing  out  the  characteristic  defects 
both  of  the  men  and  the  movement  which  they  inaugurated.  Not 
long  ago  the  bare  insinuation  that  “  the  work  of  God  ” — “  the 
glorious  Reformation  ” — was  marred  by  any  of  those  defects  com¬ 
mon  to  political  and  ecclesiastical  occurrences,  or  that  John  Calvin 
was  implicated  in  the  judicial  murder  of  Michael  Servetus,  would 
have  been  followed  with  the  charge  of  infidelity.  Now,  thanks  to 
Rilliet’s  narrative,  extracted  froni  ^e  archive  of  Geneva — Calvin’s 
letters,  edited  by  Jules  Bonnet,  and  the  Baconian  spirit  of  the  age, 
Protestant  professors,  belonging  to  the  straitest  sects  of  the  Pro¬ 
testants,  can  stand  up  in  the  metropolis  of  Scotland,  the  very 
stronghold  of  Calvinism,  and  expose  the  errors  of  the  age  of  the 
Reformation — the  credulity,  over-legislation,  inquisitorial  discipline, 
misinterpretation  and  misapplication  of  Scripture,  indifference  to 
social  refinement  and  art,  exhibited  by  the  reforming  divines  of  three 
centuries  ago.  Yes,  Protestant  Doctors,  who  claim  to  be  the  suc¬ 
cessors  of  the  Scottish  Worthies,  and  do  not  blush  to  declare  that 
they  do  not  confess  by  the  Confession  of  Faith,  are  lauded  to  the 
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C'clio  wliilc  they  brand  the  rcfornicrs  with  being  “  Gpinioiiutivolv 
])roiid,  ini perioiisly  insolent,  eonleinjituous,  inniatieiit  of  eontradietioli 
or  dissent  towards  tlieir  bretliren  and  inniorting  Church  establish 
inents,  not  a  little  of  the  doctrines  of  the  priesthood,  and  of  iln» 
inyslerioiis  and  mystical  power  of  the  Saeranients,  into  IVotestantisiii- 
and  niutijjlying  the  articles  to  be  confessed,  in  order  to  ministerial 
and  C'hristian  coniinunion  and  fellowship,  to  a  most  exorbitant 

length.  The  very  foundations  of  Protestantism — viz.  the  Jhble _ the 

Kiile  of  Faith,  and  the  right  of  j)rivate  judgment — are  subjected  to 
inspection  and  examination  by  Protestant  dignitaries,  and  l)ronoiiueed 
sale  and  very  good,  in  theory,  amidst  shouts  of  ap})lause.  We  sav 
in  tht'onf ;  li>r  how  have  these  Protestant  Canons  operated  m  j,jracttcc 
during  the  course  of  the  three  last  centuries?  lie  view  either  the 
ecclesiastical  polities  or  theological  systems  of  modern  Christendom 
commencing  with  high-llyiiig  Anglicanism  and  closing  with  low  and 
licentious  .Mormonisni — their  number  is  legion,  in  the  stead  of  the 
one  Indy  catholic  and  apostolic  Church  of  Protestantism  ;  and  “The 
Annual  Uegister”  beai*s  testimony  that  the  ])rocess  of  ecclesiastical 
disintegration  is  carried  on  in  an  increasing  ratio.  Query: — Given 
42  ])cr  cent,  of  the  ])opulati()n  of  Jlritain  dissociated  from  the  Church 
in  li^ol,  what  length  of  time  must  elapse  before  the  accelerated  course 
of  arithmetical  or  geometrical  ])rogression  ends  in  the  complete 
tlissidution  of  ecclesiastical  organizations  ?  The  solution  of  that 
])r(d)lcm  divl  not  i)robably  come  within  the  range  of  the  objects  pro- 
]u)sed  by  “  The  Anti-State-Church  Association  but  if  you  apply 
the  Protestant  dictum  of  the  right  of  private  judgment  stringently, 
the  (juestion  :^tarts  itself  for  discussion  : — Is  there  any  legitimate 
festlng-])lace bet  ween  Po})ish  infallibility^  and  Protestant  individuality? 
Ami  if  there  is  not — as,  according  to  the  received  theoiy,  which  em¬ 
bodies  the  soul  of  Protestantism,  there  is  not — ecclesiastical  authority 
must  lall  to  the  ground,  creeds  and  confessions  be  swept  away",  and 
the  fullest,  freest  liberty-  of  thought,  speech,  and  action,  consistent 
with  the  ])reservation  of  social  order,  be  accorded  to  each  individual 
of  the  universal  family'  of  humanity'.  New  wine  must  be*  put  into 
new  bottles. 

We  have  thus,  preliminary'  to  our  ])rincipal  design,  simply^  scanned 
the  suhinia  rernm  of  revolutionary'  and  reformatory'  Neology, 

i.e.  Neology'  IVoper,  and  ecclesiastical  reformation;  presented  the 
aspect  which  the  present  transition  period  of  modern  Christendom 
assumes  to  an  unprejudiced  spectator  (as  every'  impartial  critic  ought 
to  be);  and  as  we  have  no  intention  of  trespassing  upon  the  j)atience 
of  our  readers  by'  adding  another  to  the  thousand  and  one  modern 
theories  of  inspiration,  or  extracting  the  “Essence  of  Christianity,” 
for  the  chimerical  purpose  of  restoring  ecclesiastical  unity'  and  uni- 
formit  v,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  trace  some  of  the  })roniinent  causes 
and  ])robable  consequences  of  these  contemporai’y'  ecclesiastical  move¬ 
ments. 

Strange  as  it  may'  sound  in  the  ears  of  some  ecclesiastical  parties, 
tirst  and  foremost  amongst  the  causes  of  modern  Neology',  we  assign 
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liii;  I'KOGWESSioN  OF  IDEAS,  to  iiso  ii  general  term,  inelusive  of  science, 
.lit,  litei-iture,  iHid  philosophy  as  well  as  theology.  That  Protestants 
should  have  lalleii  into  the  habit  of  dating  all  modern  religious  move¬ 
ments  tVoiii  the  i>eriod  of  the  Ueformation  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
i.  easily  accounted  for,  perceptible  as  is  only  “darkness  visible  ”  in 
iiiimediate  background,  and  thoroughly  unobjectionable  where 
ivtiTcuce  is  made  to  that  section  only  of  universal  history.  The 
lOiaiiiou  method  both  of  writing  and  studying  ecclesiastical  history 
favours  the  practice;  for  the  dominant  sects  of  modern  Christendom 
i-'-uoiv  the  ecclesiastical  history  recorded  in  the  “  Acts  of  the 
Vpusilcs,”  and  select  their  types  and  models  not  irom  the  Primitive 
Christian  Church,  but  from  the  Churches  of  the  Reformation.  The 
Popish  controversy  at  once  fosters  and  counteracts  the  inveterate 
habit :  fosters  it  when  the  ih’otestant  boasts  of  the  “  glorious  Kefor- 
iiiatiuii  ”  from  Po})ish  ignorance  and  superstition,  and  counteracts  it 
^vhcii  the  disputant  is  tlriven  from  post  to  pillar,  from  century  to 
aiiturv,  in  the  course  eitlier  of  Popish  or  Puseyite  discussion,  to  the 
uriuinal  foundtitions  of  Christianity.  lint  whenever  we  attempt  to 
viirdicate  the  ways  of  Cod  to  man,  Ave  must  neither  restrict  our 
aUtTitioii  to  the  e[)och  of  the  Reformation  nor  the  era  of  Chris- 
liaiiitv,  but  mount  at  once  to  the  commencement  of  the  race,  start 
from  tlie  cradle  of  humanity  at  creation,  watch  his  chequered  career 
during  infancy,  youthhood,  and  adolescence,  survey  the  course  of 
universal  history  during  the  lapse  of  time,  and  only  conclude  the 
consideration  of  the  Divine  method  of  government  and  education  by 
including  in  our  estimate  the  future,  tinal,  and  universal  consumma¬ 
tion — a  course  Avhicli  Ave  are  led  to  pursue  by  studying  our  modern 
Cliristologies  and  historologies  (if  Ave  may  be  allovA'ed  to  coin  an 
iibbrcviateil  synonyme  for  the  circumlocutory  ])hraseology  of  “  Philo¬ 
sophy  of  History  ”).  Take  u}),  then,  any  Avell  digested  history  of 
science  or  philosophy,  philosophy  of  history  or  religion,  all  of  them 
••provisional”  in  our  estimation,  c.(j.  the  Avorks  of  WheAvell, 
Sclilcgel,  Dove,  and  ^Morell :  the  fundamental  hiAV  of  progi’css  Avhich 
pervades  the  univ  erse  lies  at  the  basis  of  one  and  all  Avitliout  excep¬ 
tion;  and  nothing  is  more  prominently  exhibited  by  their  respective 
authors  than  the  progression  of  ideas,  to  Avhich  avc  ha\X‘  assigned  the 
lirst  and  foremost  place  in  the  causes  of  modern  Neology  and  ecclesi¬ 
astical  innovation.  Professing,  howevxr,  as  do  three  classes  of 
theorists,  to  furnish  the -only  corre^explamiUon  of  the  periodic  evx- 
lutioii  of  ideas,  Ave  must  take  our  choice  amongst  these  competitors 
1‘ur  })ublic  acceptance.  The  lirst,  Newman’s  Theory  of  Develop¬ 
ment,  may  be  compared  to  the  stern  of  a  tree  Avhich  buds  blossoms, 
bears  apples  of  Sodom,  anddevelopes  into  rottenness  and  corruption 
The  second,  Comte's  Theory,  to  those  ])arasitic  plants,  Avoodbines, 
and  ivies  Avhich  suck  out  the  sa[)  and  decorate  the  trunk  during  the 
period  of  decadence.  And  the  third,  Dov'e’s  Theory  of  Human 
Progression,  to  a  noble  stock,  Avhich  attains  its  full  and  fruitful 
maturity  during  the  course  of  gradual  and  harmonious  development. 
The  worship  of  Mary,  springs  as  spontaneously  from  the  soil  of  the 
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human  heart  as  tlic  adoration  of  Jesus,  aecording  to  Xewnian\ 
rtdrojxressive  and  Uomanistic  svstein.  The  l)eirinnint>*.  mid.llu  ..  i 
end  ot  Comte  s  positive  pliilosojihy,  is  prostration  ;  hrst,  durincr 
Fetischistic  period,  before  a  black  stone  ;  secondly,  durinjr  the  Polv 
tlieistic  jieriod,  in  presence  of  all  the  deities  crowding  the  Nation  ^ 
Pantheon  ;  and  thirdly,  during  the  ^Monotheistic  period,  before  the 

“  Father  of  all ;  in  every  age, 

In  every  clime  adored 

Hv  saint,  l)y  savage,  and  by  sage, 

Jehovah,  Jove,  or  Lord 

whilst  the  children  of  humaniry  bow  before  the  one  only  liviiKT 
and  true  God  ”  during  the  Patriarchal  and  Jewish,  as  well  as  during 
tlie  Christian  Dispensation,  in  accordance  with  Dove’s  Christian 
Philosophy  of  History  and  Religion.  Be  it  understood,  however 
that  though  we  have  selected  Dove's  Theory  of  Human  Progression 
as  a  type  of  a  Christian  ])hllosophy  of  history,  we  do  not  deem  it 
unexccjitionable,  a  remark  which  we  are  inclined  to  extend  to  the 
traditional  treatment  of  the  subject — the  connection  and  relations  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament — Crolv’s  three  Cycles  of  Revelation,  as 
well  as  our  ])0})ular  (’hristologies.  Their  errors  are  too  numerous  to 
be  specified  in  this  ])lace,  and  they  are  sjiecially  defective  on  account 
of  excluding  all  consideration  of  that  intluence  which  contemporary 
nationalities  exercised  over  the  Christian  institutes  find  institutions. 
The  only  attem])t  that* has  fallen  under  our  notice  to  supply  this 
desideratum,  is  the  Essay  of  Dr.  Temple  on  the  “  Education  of 
llumanitv”— an  essav,  however,  which  onlv  furnishes  a  few  hints  and 
suggestions.  Notwithstanding  the  obvious  defects  which  characterise 
our  modern  Christologies,  no  student  of  Sacred  Scripture  can  be  at 
a  loss  to  discover  the  struggle  of  ecelesiastical  centralization  and 
localization,  familism  with  nationalism,  multitudinism  with  indivi¬ 
dualism,  and  the  introduetion  of  Neological  views  (as  they  would 
be  termed ;)  first,  when  Patriarchism  gave  way  to  Judaism,  and 
secondly,  when  Judaism  was  superseded  by  Christianism,  not  to 
mention  various  other  subordinate  transition  periods.  Perpetual 
contact  with  Oriental  and  Occidental,  Assyrian,  IJalndonian,  Persian, 
Egv]>tian,  Greek,  and  iioman  nationalities,  subjected  Jewdsh  institu¬ 
tions  ;  e.;/.  more  es])ecially  during  the  latter  period  of  national 
existence,  to  a  gradual  ]>rocess  of  friction  and  fractionalization. 
Popular  reactionary'  schools  arose ; — indeed,  the  dominant  Jewish 
sects  at  the  advent  of  Christ — Pharisees,  Sadducees,  and  Essenes— 
find  their  counterparts  in  the  three  modern  schools  to  which  we  have 
already'  referred.  Nor  did  the  mythologies  of  these  nations  escape 
the  result  of  that  destructive  .operation ;  for  “  the  stone  cut  out  of 
the  mountain  without  hands,”  ground  them  to  pow'der,  and  they 
were  swept  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven.  “  The  peojJe  which  sat 
in  darkness  saw  great  light.”  The  eclipse  of  Faith  preceded  the 
restoration  of  Belief. 
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So  much  for  the  philosophy  of  Xeolog}’,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to 
(li^rnify  our  observations  with  that  honorary  title.  The  operation  of 
the  fundamental  law  of  progress  is  exemplified  in  the  evolution  of 
the  sciences  at  successive  stages  of  the  life  of  humanity,  as  may  be 
observed  by  a  perusal  of  Whewell’s  ‘  “  History  of  the  Inductive 
Sciences.”  Accordingly,  when  we  trace  the  origin  of  our  modern 
sciences  since  the  revival  of  literature,  we  find  that  their  discoveries 
exerted  a  powerful  influence  on  Biblical  criticism  and  interpretation 
as  well  as  dogmatic  theology ;  and,  without  professing  to  adhere  to 
strict  chronological  order,  we  instance  the  study  of  the  science  of 
Hi  STORY,  inclusive  of  Archieology,  as  a  second  prolific  source  of 
modern  Xeology.  That  the  life-period  of  nations  corresponds  to  all 
the  diversities  of  the  individual  term  of  existence  upon  earth,  is 
divisible  into  the  stages  of  infancy,  youthhood,  and  adolescence,  and 
is  distinguishable  by  peculiar  political  and  ecclesiastical  institutions — 
iu  a  word,  that  empires  rise,  decline,  and  fall,  fulfil  their  respective 
missions  according  to  Divine  appointment,  are  facts  and  doctrines 
which  obtained  early  recognition  ;  and  the  series  of  epochs — golden, 
silvern,  brazen,  and  iron — based  upon  ruins,  remains,  and  reliquary 
inscriptions,  into  which  the  historic  life  of  humanity  has  been  divided 
bv  the  archieologist,  bears  attestation  to  their  general  correctness. 
Judging  from  the  incidental  allusions  made  to  the  subject  both  by 
the  earlier  and  later  penmen  of  Scripture,  and  especially  by  Paul, 
the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  {’EOvr]),  who  declared  “  the  mystery  hid 
from  ages”  (to  fivaryipiov  to  aTTOK^Kpvfjiivov  (Itto  Tujy  dtcurojv),  and 
that  Christ  came  in  “the  fulness  of  times”  (TrXrjpiDpia  tCjv  Kotpcuv), 
not  only  were  the  successive  mons  or  periods  pre-arranged,  but  the 
very  sites  and  scenes  of  the  various  empires  were  prescribed  by  Him 
who  “  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  for  to  dwell  on  the 
face  of  the  whole  earth,  and  hath  determined  the  times  before  ap¬ 
pointed  and  the  bounds  of  their  habitation.”  So  far,  at  least,  there 
appeared  to  be  a  general  concurrence  between  the  Scriptural  and 
the  extra- Scriptural  authors.  But  when  the  extant  national  records 
of  antiquity  were  submitted  to  modern  critical  inspection,  according 
to  the  scientific  method  of  “  Comparative  History,”  immediate  sen¬ 
tence  of  condemnation  was  passed  upon  the  blended  mcass  of  fact 
and  fiction — traditionary,  legendary,  and  mythological  lore — by 
indignant  scepticism.  Far  from  making  any  exception  in  favour  of 
the  Jewish  Scriptures,  rampant  disbelief  gloried  not  only  in  classi¬ 
fying  them  with  the  sacred  writiri^  of  heath^dom,  but,  in  proportion 
to  the  superiority  which  they  claimed,  in  assigning  them  a  position 
of  inferiority  in  comparison  with  the  classic  literatures  of  antiquity. 
Xow,  when  we  remind  our  readers  of  the  fact,  cognisable  to  the 
veriest  tyro  in  Biblical  criticism,  that  our  theological  doctors  differ 
in  their  interpretations  regarding  the  earliest  paragraphs  of  the 
Mosaic  record  ;  that  the  utmost  diversity  exists  amongst  evangelical 
critics  regarding  the  fact  of  the  fall  of  humanity,  which  necessitated 
the  remedial  scheme  of  Christianity  ;  that  one  styles  the  record  a 
literal  historical  narrative,  while  others  do  not  hesitate  to  designate  it 
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either  a  fable,  an  allegory,  or  an  Oriental  apologue — can  we  after 
all,  express  astonishment  that  Scepticism  should  rank  both  the  OKI 
and  New  Testaments,  containing  as  they  do  the  records  of  cndles’ 
anomalies,  supernatural  incidents  and  occurrences,  in  the  same  cate 
gory  with  the  legendary  literatures  of  antiquity?  Take  the  historical 
and  miraculous  evidences  of  Christianity  conjointl}",  and  will  they 
bear  the  stress  wliich  was  laid  upon  them  by  the  reforming  divines 
of  the  sixteenth  century  ?  We  trow  not.  Accordingly  they  assume 
a  subordinate  rank,  and  the  internal  and  experimental  evidences  are 
most  prominently  exhibited  in  our  modern  polemical  discussions 
Tlie  very  hict,  moreover,  that  no  attestation  whatever  of  the  super, 
natural  incidents  which  are  questioned  by  modern  Scepticism  has 
as  yet  been  furnished  by  archaeology  (a  fact  of  which  sceptics  are 
not  slow  in  reminding  us),  should  at  least,  in  the  meantime,  enforce 
the  commendable  practice.  The  solution  of  all  the  problems  started 
for  discussion  does  not  of  course  fall  within  the  compass  of  a  brief 
article.  Sufficient  for  us  that  we  point  out  their  actual  existence, 
their  nature  and  their  difficulty,  the  risk  of  opinionative  divergence, 
and  the  consequent  necessity  for  the  exercise  of  critical  skill  and 
Christian  subtlety — a  duty  which  we  persist  in  performing  by  naming 
a  third  source  of  Neological  ideas,  viz.  the  Science  of  Ethnology. 

Closely  connected  as  is  the  science  of  ethnology  with  comparative 
history,  the  remarks  which  we  have  already  made  on  historolog)-  are 
equally  applicalde  to  its  illustration  and  exposition.  Given: — The 
language,  literature,  laws,  institutions,  manners,  and  customs  of  the 
races  of  humanity,  both  in  antiquity  and  modernity — Have  they 
sprung  from  one  or  divers  centres  of  distribution,  according  to  the 
opposite  theories  of  the  unity  and  diversity  of  the  races  of  mankind  r 
That  is  the  question  forced  upon  the  attention  of  the  ethnologist,  the 
details  of  which  may  be  found  in  any  of  the  popular  treatises  upon 
that  subject — e.g.  “Prichard’s  Physical  History  of  the  Races  of  Man¬ 
kind.”  The  conclusions  of  this  latter  theory  would  undoubtedly  clash 
(notwithstanding  the  expression  of  Hugh  Miller’s  opinion  to  the 
contrary)  with  the  facts  recorded  in  Sacred  Scripture.  But  we  con¬ 
sider  ourselves  at  full  liberty  to  ignore  a  novel  hypothesis  unneces¬ 
sarily  framed  to  account  for  mere  external  and  epidermal  diversities 
of  the  human  pliyshiue.,  explicable  by  the  well-known  operation  of 
chemical  and  climatical  agencies.  And,  according  to  either  theory, 
the  standard  of  rectitude  established  by  Paul  vindicates  the  justice 
and  equity  of  the  Universal  Governor  of  the  nations  in  the  day  of 
judgment — “  For  when  the  Gentiles  (’E^m;)  which  have  not  the 
do  by  nature  the  things  contained  in  the  law,  these,  having  not  tlie 
law,  are  a  law  to  themselves  ;  for  not  the  hearers  of  the  law  are  just 
before  God,  but  the  doers  of  the  law  shall  be  justified.”  The  human 
or  Di\fine  origin  of  political  and  ecclesiastical  institutes  and  institu¬ 
tions — the  laws,  moral,  judicial,  and  ceremonial,  peculiar  to  ancient 
and  modern  races  of  humanity — is,  as  must  be  admitted  on  all  hands, 
a  iiodiis  vindice  dignus.  The  origin  of  sacrifices — c.g. — a  topic  which 
lies  in  the  heart  of  Christianity,  notwithstanding  the  traditional 
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tonics  which  profess  to  trace  them  to  divine  appointment — is  still  a 
moot  point  amongst  modern  divines.  Nay,  the  origin  of  language 
itself,  which  strictly  includes  the  former,. considered  as  a  mode  of 
expressing  the  religious  sentiments  of  the  race,  still  remains  suh  Ute 
amongst  linguists  and  philologists.  To  cite  only  a  single  instance 
illustrative  of  the  influence  exercised  by  ethnological  studies  in  the 
projrress  of  Biblical  criticism,  we  may  mention  that  Hengstenberg, 
whose  works  are  employed  as  text-books  in  our  evangelical  schools  of 
theology,  traces  both  Egyptian  references  and  affinities  in  the  Mosaic, 
judicial,  and  sacriticial  institutions,  as  well  as  in  the  Sumptuary  laws 
of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  in  the  Urim  and  Thummim,  Cherubim  and 
Sphinxes,  Azazel,  the  Red  Heifer,-  and  the  distinction  of  foods,  vest¬ 
ments,  Ac.  ;  some  of  which  are  styled  less  conspicuous  and  more 
doubtful,  but  others  undeniable  and  incontrovertible.  The  various 
modes  of  accounting  for  these  institutional  affinities  we  must  leave 
unnoticed,  and  proceed  to  advert  to  the  cognate  science  of  Philology 
as  a  fourth  cause  of  modern  Neology. 

The  grammatical  structure  and  affinities  of  ancient  and  modem 
languages  furnish  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  in  favour  of  the 
unity  of  the  human  species  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  one  of  the  most 
potent  causes  of  those  diversities  of  opinion  which  prevail  regarding 
the  interpretation  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  embodying  the  extant 
primitive  Hebrew,  and  involving  collation  with  oriental  and  occi¬ 
dental  literature.  Co-extensive  as  is  the  science  of  “  comparative 
philology”  with  universal  literature,  the  modern  doctor  who  professes 
to  act  in  the  capacity  of  a  sacred  interpreter,  must  lay,  or  at  least 
would  require  to  lay  claim  to  the  possession  of  universal  genius. 
The  apparatus  crificus  indispensable  for  the  adequate  performance  of 
the  duties  of  a  Scriptural  interpreter  bulks  larger  every  year,  in 
exact  proportion  to  the  intellectual  progress  of  humanity.  Not  only 
must  he  be  familiar  with  the  collation  of  MSS.  bearing  the  hiero¬ 
glyphic  remains  of  oriental  and  occidental  literature — he  must 
also  be  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  latest  discoveries,  historical, 
ethnographical,  topographical,  geographical,  physical,  scientific, 
philological,  and  philosophical,  as  well  as  in  the  presentation  of 
systematic  theology.  Where  is  the  clergyman  or  layman  intel¬ 
lectually  and  spiritually  armed  cap-a-pie  for  the  execution  of  the 
task?  Echo  answers — “Where?”  Practical  commentaries,  critical 
and  hermeneutical  manualsT'represmting  every  phase  of  religious 
opinion,  are  pouring  from  the  press  in  Britain,  Europe,  and  America  ; 
and  yet,  startling  as  the  fact  sounds  when  enunciated,  the  Christian 
Church  in  the  19th  century  cannot  point  the  student  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  to  a  recognized  principle  of  Biblical  interpretation  !  Why 
did  “the  Restoration  of  Belief”  come  to  such  an  abrupt  termina¬ 
tion  ?  Hear  the  confessions  of  Isaac  Taylor  himself : — “  Better 
tiian  an  attempt  to  refute,  one  by  one,  the  captious  and  nugatory 
objections  that  have  lately  been  urged  in  justification  of  disbelief 
^ould  be,  as  I  think,  the  establishing  of  an  intelligihle  and  defensible 
principle  of  Biblical  interpretation^  from  a  misapprehension  of  ^rhich, 
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I  Stick  objections,  one  and  all,  derive  the  semblance  of  importance  u'kic} 

j  they  may  possess y  Unless  we  mistake  the  drift  of  this  passage  the 

!  recognised  and  redoubted  champion  of  orthodoxy  has  proclaimed 

the  close  of  the  age  of  destructive  criticism,  and  the  immediate  and 
imminent  necessity  of  constructive  criticism,  for  the  aecoinplishment 
of  “  the  Restoration  of  Belief.”  Pliilology,  we  need  scarcely  repeat 
I  has  proved  a  powerful  ally  alike  to  the  adherents  of  orthodoxy  and 

heterodoxy ;  and  is  destined  to  play  a  more  important  part  m  the 
future  critical  exposition  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  Not  a 
classical  or  sacred  MS.  can  be  subjected  to  collation,  not  a  single 
claim  to  criticism  or  interpretation,  without  the  aid  of  philology 
All  the  questiones  vexatce — and  their  number  is  legion — which  crowd 
the  sacred  page,  from  Genesis  to  Revelation,  must  be  laid  before 
the  critical  tribunal  of  the  philologist.  To  select  an  example  from 
the  ver}'  first  page  of  the  Mosaic  record,  does  “Yom”  (day)  bear  the 
t  signification  of  a  single  day  of  twenty-four  hours’  duration,  or  a 

cyclic  aeon  ? — or,  again,  from  the  last  verse  of  the  Revelation  of 
St.  John — What  is  the  precise  definition  of  Xapt?,  or  Xt^o-jos,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  lisus  loquendi  both  of  classical  and  Hebrew  literature? 
The  harmony  of  Genesis  and  Geology  depends  upon  the  decision  of 
the  former,  and  the  Trinitarian  controversy  upon  the  solution  of  the 
latter  question.  One  and  all  must  submit  to  the  critical  judgment  of 
the  philologist. 

We  mention  next  the  science  of  Astronomy  as  a  fifth  cause  of  the 
existence  of  Neological  sentiments.  But  this  we  must  reserve  for 
another  article. 


III. 

ZINZENDORF.— CHAPTER  III. 

A  BRIEF  SKETCH  FROM  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  MORAVIANS. 

The  sixteenth  of  June  was  the  appointed  day  for  the  removal  to 
Marienborn.  Little  preparation  was  necessary  ;  the  Countess  and  the 
children  rode  in  a  peasant’s  waggon  ;  the  men  of  the  party  walked 
through  the  woods  to  their  destination.  Ecnigna  and  her  brother 
carried  the  lamb  in  their  laps  by  turns,  while  the  mother  spoke  to 
them  of  the  Good  Shepherd  who  carries  the  lambs  in  His  bosom. 

Meanwhile,  Zinzendorf  conversed  with  his  friends  on  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  habits  and  doctrine 
of  the  United  Brethren,  and  told  them  how,  fearing  evil  consequences 
from  it,  his  plan  had  been  to  send  them  to  ditierent  places,  that  so  they 
might  enjoy  liberty  of  conscience ;  but  that  the  Lord  had  wonderfully 
turned  the  whole  matter  into  a  blessing.  The  committee  liad  found 
nothing  to  complain  of  but  a  few  unessential  points,  and  thus,  though 
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nothing  was  opposed  to  their  enemies  but  the  shield  of  faith,  their 
^veapons  were  blunted  on  it. 

“  Moreover,’^  said  the  Count,  ‘‘  a  correspondent  informed  me  yester¬ 
day,  tliat  our  friend  Loselier,  at  Dresden,  publicly  delivered  from  the 
pulpit  liis  testimony  in  favour  of  Ilerrnhut.  This  will  be  a  blow  to 
our  opponents,  though  it  need  not  pulf  us  up.  lie  openly  upheld 
Hennluit  as  a  model  for  the  imitation  of  his  congregation.  Certainly 
that  is  no  great  compliment,  for  all  the  world  knows  what  abuses  reign 
there.  Oh,  that  the  Lord  would  but  vouchsafe  our  country  better 
rulers  I  I  believe  they  will  find  themselves  mistaken,  how'ever,  if  they 
think  to  destroy  the  Lord’s  work  in  Herrnhut.  They  imagine  that  its 
rise  or  fall  depends  upon  Zinzendorf,  but  they  greatly  err.  It  has 
weathered  very  difierent  storms  from  the  gale  now  blowing  over  it 
from  Dresden,  which  will  only  scatter  the  seed.  And  see  !  there  lies 
our  harvest  before  us  !  Does  it  not  look  promising  ?  ” 

He  stopped  short,  and  gazed  with  admiration  on  the  scene  before 
him.  Dll  the  summit  of  the  hill,  with  its  towers  and  battlements 
clearly  defined  against  the  deep  blue  sky,  stood  the  Ronneburg.  Sur¬ 
rounded  by  valleys  and  villages,  it  seemed  to  rise  perpendicularly  into 
the  air  from  the  deep  vale  below. 

The  encircling  hills  crowned  with  beech  woods,  and  the  entire  land¬ 
scape,  lay  so  peacefully  in  the  early  summer  sunshine,  that  the  hearts 
of  the  gazers  felt  strengthened  for  their  work  in  contemplating  the 
beauty  and  greatness  of  the  work  of  the  Creator. 

“  This  is  a  real  ‘  watch-tower,’  ”  said  Zinzendorf  pleasantly,  **  on 
which  to  wait  and  look  for  the  day.  But  what  think  you,  Erdmuth  ] 
Shall  you  be  able  to  walk  up  the  hill  ]  The  road  seems  too  bad  for  a 
waggon  to  ascend.” 

“It  will  probably  not  be  the  steepest  we  shall  have  to  climb,”  was 
the  answer  ;  “  and  besides,  I  am  not  alone  —  companionship  always 
gives  confidence.” 

The  Ronneburg  rabble  had  planted  themselves  outside  the  gate,  that 
liis  lordship  might  have  a  good  view  of  them.  It  happened  to  be  the 
Jews’  Sabbath. 

The  Count  approached  the  group  with  that  winning  kindness  of 
manner  peculiar  to  him.  He  asked  of  them  a  welcome,  and  promised 
to  care  for  their  spiritual  and  temporal  welfare  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power.  His  quick  discernment  enabled  him  at  once  to  perceive  some¬ 
thing  that  pleased  him  in  the  countenance*  of“Rabbi  Abraham,  who 
stood  with  the  others,  his  head  respectfully  uncovered.  He  put  out 
liis  hand  and  took  the  old  man’s,  saying  : — “  Grey  hairs  are  a  crown  of 
honour — I  see  you  must  hav'e  had  much  experience  of  life,  both  out¬ 
ward  and  inward — vour  eve  tells  me  so.  Let  us  be  friends,  then,  in 
the  name  of  the  God  of  Al)raham,  of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob.” 

The  old  man  appeared  transfixed  at  being  thus  addressed.  He 
attempted  to  speak,  but  was  too  much  overcome  to  articulate,  and  two 
big  tears  which  rolled  down  his  furrowed  cheeks,  evinced  Ids  emotion. 

“  All  is  well,  father,”  said  the  Count :  “  I  see  we  understand  one 
another.” 
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And  the  Count  was  a  particularly  cheerful  man.  The  beam  of  lu> 
blue  eye  was  so  bright,  and  his  smile  so  sweet,  that  when  he  spoke 
on  his  favourite  theme  he  drew  all  hearts  irresistibly  towards  him 
Neither  he  nor  the  Countess  burthened  their  servants  with  many 
orders  ;  they  only  beheld  in  them  assistants  in  doing  the  Lord's  work 
though  all  the  Countess’s  arrangements  were  made  with  a  regard  to 
method  and  order. 

Zinzendort’s  soul  always  remained  that  of  a  child,  playful  and 
cheerful  in  the  midst  of  his  most  serious  labours.  Without  such 
characters  and  privileges,  the  household  could  never  have  existed  a 
week.  The  Konneburg  at  that  time  was  no  lit  habitation  for  such 
guests  : — not  a  window  or  a  door  that  closed  properly  ;  rats  and  mice 
running  wild  over  the  jdace,  in  st)ite  of  “  his  Imperial  Ilighnes.ss 
privileged  rat-catcher  the  lovely  prospect  from  the  windows  barely 
compensated  for  the  soiled  walls  and  ceilings  of  the  rooms,  with  their 
old,  tattered  hangings.  There  was  ])lenty  of  space,  it  is  true ;  but 
the  scanty  furniture  of  the  large,  bare  rooms,  looked  as  if  it  had  been 
picked  up  at  various  pawnbrokers’  shops. 

AVliile  his  companions  were  arranging  their  apartments,  the  Count 
went  over  the  whole  building,  in  order  to  obtain  a  general  knowledge 
of  its  occupants.  This  was  no  easy  matter  ;  partly  on  account  of  tlie 
remote  and  concealed  localities  of  some  of  the  dwellings,  and  partly  on 
account  of  the  absence  of  their  inhabitants.  From  the  tinker  to  the 
tramp,  nearly  the  whole  colony  turned  out  every  morning,  and  did  not 
return  till  evening.  Some  remained  away  altogether,  till  they  came 
back  to  be  nuysed  in  sickness,  or  to  spend  what  they  liad  earned  in 
idleness. 

Saturday  was  the  day  for  a  general  muster,  and  the  Count  thus 
obtained  at  once  some  idea  of  his  field  of  labour.  Instead  of  beincf 
discouraged,  he  only  felt  the  more  ready  to  put  his  hand  to  the  plough. 
He  spoke  kindly  to  all,  and  smoothed  down  their  fierce,  angry  spirits. 
He  told  them  he  was  banished  from  his  country  for  his  faith’s  sake ; 
that  this  faith  was  the  most  precious  treasure  he  possessed,  and  that 
he  hoped  to  impart  it  to  them  also.  They  listened  with  something 
like  respect  and  interest,  and  promised  to  attend  his  administration  of 
Divine  service  on  the  morrow. 

AVhile  the  castle  resounded,  this  evening,  like  a  hive  full  of  angry 
bees,  in  the  lower  apartments,  and  the  Jews  sang  their  inharmonious 
hymns,  the  little  hand  of  exiles  drew  strength  and  comfort  from  the 
precious  words  of  Him  in  whom  all  the  promises  are  yea  and  amen. 
Zinzendorf  encouraged  his  brethren  in  the  new  and  arduous  work 
which  lay  before  them,  and  the  fii*st  night  descended  peacefully  on 
God’s  children  in  the  Konneburg. 

The  next  day  was  the  Sabbath,  and  the  exiles  awoke  to  praise  the 
Lord  with  heart  and  mind. 

The  Countess’s  ajmrtments  were  towards  the  east ;  she  and  her 
children  stood  gazing  from  a  window  on  the  valleys  beneath.  What 
a  prospect  lay  before  them  I  The  hills,  from  which  the  mist  was 
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dowlv  rolling  upwards,  like  incense  from  the  altar  of  sacrifice ;  the 
forest  trees,  waving  in  the  sun’s  roseate  beams ;  while  from  a  chorus 
of  birds  uprose  the  lark,  leading  the  band  with  a  joyous  hallelujah. 
The  children  looked  on  with  delight ;  a  tear  sprang  into  llenigna’s 
large  blue  eye  ;  she  joined  her  hands,  and  they  all  three  simultaneously 
broke  forth  into  the  beautiful  morning  hymn,  commencing — 

“  What  secret  hand  at  morning  light 
Hy  stealth  unseals  mine  eye — 

Draws  back  the  curtain  of  the  night, 

And  opens  earth  and  sky  ?’* 

The  village  hells  struck  up  just  as  they  left  off  singing,  and  the 
.'^abbath  peal  of  joy  seemed  to  say  to  the  listeners — “  When  they  call 
upon  me,  1  will  ans\ver  them.” 

“  How  kind  the  Saviour  is — how  good  to  those  who  love  Him !” 
softly  murmured  little  Benigna.  “  Oh,  mamma  !  1  often  feel  I  cannot 
tiiid  words  to  express  how  1  love  Him  !  But  then,  again,  come  times 
when  all  is  cold  and  dark,  and  I  weep  because  I  cannot  find  Him.” 

“  My  child,”  said  the  tender  mother,  “  this  is  an  experience  common 
to  all  (iod’s  children.  Onr  life  is  a  battle,  and  few  are  the  hours  of 
victory  ;  but  we  should  carefully  profit  by  those  few.  They  should 
give  us  food  for  the  time  of  dearth,  and  help  ns  over  the  narrow  bridge 
to  wIiL‘re  the  Saviour  stands  with  open  arms  ready  to  receive  us.  But, 
that  we  may  not  think  too  much  of  onr  feelings,  let  ns  begin  to  work 
for  Him  ;  for  He  gives  the  comfort  of  His  presence  to  those  who  labour 
in  His  service.  He  says  : — ‘  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of 
the  least  of  these,  ye  have  done  it  unto  Me.^  And  yon  as  well  as  I, 
]iiy  cliildren,  have  a  work  to  do  here.  Yon  have  seen  the  children  of 
the  poor  people  about  ns.  Some  of  them  hardly  have  rags  to  cover 
them,  and  they  all  look  wild  and  neglected.  Be  diligent,  and  ask 
(xertnide  to  let  yon  make  them  some  clothing.  Yon,  Benigna,  can 
work  Tor  the  little  girls ;  and  yon,  Christian,  can  turn  your  attention 
to  the  hoys.  Perhaps  the  Lord  may  enable  you  to  devise  some  way 
of  being  beneficial  to  them.” 

The  children  promised  to  do  their  best,  and  discussed  their  little 
plans  with  the  seriousness  that  belonged  to  their  education. 

The  hour  for  Divine  service  arrived.  A  large„.hall,  with  a  vaulted 
roof  like  that  of  a  chapel,  and  jiaiiited  wdndows,  through  which  the 
sun  streamed  brightly,  had  been  selected  by  the  Count  for  public 
worship  ;  and  thither  he  now  snmmoiied  the  inhabitants  of  the  Bonne- 
burg.  Many  came  out  of  curiosity  ;  some  wnth  a  real  desire  for  good 
to  their  souls.  They  liad  endeavoured  to  give  their  poor  garments  as 
iiuicli  of  a  tSunday  look  as  j)ossible ;  but  many  possessed  hut  one  suit, 
which  was  certainly  not  a  holiday  one.  So  they  came  as  they  could  ; 
the  women  and  children  placing  themselves  on  one  side,  the  men  on 
the  other. 

Tlie  service  commenced  with  a  hymn.  Fe\v  of  the  poor  people  could 
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tliev  all  seemed  to  possess  in  such  an  eminent  degree,  would  come  a 
\vhole  day's  journey  for  the  privilege  of  a  few  hours’  spiritual  refresli- 
jjjeiit.  “  Look  uj),  and.  behold,  the  fields  are  white  unto  the  harvest !” 
i-ii-dit  Ziiizendortf  have  said  in  the  Saviour’s  words  and  spirit,  when 
eai’lv  oil  the  Sabbath  morning,  young  and  old,  men  and  women,  would 
l,e  s»H*n  ascending  the  hill  leading  to  the  Konneburg.  Soon  the  chapel 
^va^  too  small  to  contain  their  numbers,  and  the  upper  yard,  which  was 
walled  otf,  was  converted  into  a  place  for  worship.  I>y  far  the  larger 
proporti'Ui  of  these  visitors  remained  after  the  morning  service, 
encamping  in  groups  either  in  the  lower  court-yard,  or  in  the  adjacent 
wood,  where  they  conversed  together  on  things  pertaining  to  the 
Kingdom,  and  mutually  shared  each  other’s  humble  ])rovisions.  One 
of  these  guests,  who  appeared  regularly,  particularly  attracted  the 
(  oinit’s  attention,  lie  was  a  young  man  of  about  two  and  twenty, 
short  and  slight  in  figure,  always  very  neat  and  clean  in  his  address, 
and  always  the  first  to  arrive  with  his  companion,  an  aged  white- 
haired  man,  to  whom  he  paid  the  utmost  care  and  attention.  They 
used  to  take  their  place  on  a  projection  from  the  wall,  from  whence 
they  could  obtain  a  good  view  of  the  ])reachor  ;  and  when  the  hymns 
were  sung,  the  voung  man’s  rich  melodious  voice  was  heard  above 
the  others  :  added  to  this,  he  had  in  his  countenance  a  something 
which  the  Count  always  designated  as  the  “s}>iritual  look  it  was 
the  ex]n’ession  of  an  earnest  soul  seeking  peace.  The  (.’ount  had 
several  times  tried  to  accost  the  stranger,  but  the  young  man,  with 
evident  timidity,  had  always  avoided  him.  One  Sunday,  however,  after 
service,  he  walked  about  among  the  scattered  groups,  and  discovered 
the  old  man  sitting  against  a  tree.  He  had  finished  his  frugal  meal, 
and  was  looking  with  an  as])ect  of  peaceful  devotion  into  the  valley 
beneath,  where  the  ripe  corn,  gently  agitated  by  the  warm  south  wind, 
undulated  like  the  surface  of  a  stream. 

“Where  is  your  companion,  father?”  inquired  the  Count ;  “how  is 
it  he  has  left  you  ?” 

“  Hay  it  please  your  lordship,”  said  the  old  man,  “  my  young 
comrade  is  within  there,  with  the  old  Hebrew  whom  we  call  IJabbi 
Abraham.  God  knows  what  attraction  there  is  between  them,  I  can’t 
make  it  out ;  they  seek  each  other’s  company,  and  eat  together  of  the 
same  loaf,  though  one  is  a  good  Christian,  and  the  other  an  unbe¬ 
lieving  Jew.”  _  _  __ 

“And  where  does  the  young  man  come  from  ?  Is  he  a  relation  of 
yours  V’ 

“  I  would  he  were,  your  honour,”  exclaimed  the  other  in  a  melan¬ 
choly  tone.  “  I  would  gladly  go  to  my  grave  this  day  if  he  were  mine. 
1  have  a  son,  but  he  left  me,  and  now  1  and  my  old  woman  are  left 
alone  in  our  old  age — and  yet  no,  not  alone,  fur  the  Lord  of  my  life 
is  with  me  ;  His  word  is  my  rod  and  my  staff,  which  upholds  me  until 
my  hour  for  departure  shall  arrive.  About  my  young  conq)anion,  I 
know  very  little,  except  that  he  has  studied  for  the  ministry,  and  that 
his  heart  and  mind  are  occupied  with  spiritual  things.  He  belongs  to 
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my  people,  and  we  recognise*!  each  otlier  as  servants  of  the  same 
Master.  The  Lord’s  children  have  no  home  here  ;  they  live  in  exilp 
as  his  honour  the  Count  does  also.”  ’ 

“Ami  how  <lid  you  liud  each  other  ?”  continued  the  Count. 

“  Very  sim])ly,  your  honour ;  Just  as  children  of  one  familv  fin.] 
each  other  out.  The  Lord  hrought  us  toi^ether.  You  must  kno\v,  my 
name  is  Phili])  Doere;  I  come  from  Ilimbach  down  there,  and  my 
cotta^^e  is  outsid(‘  the  village,  and  has  the  best  fountain  of  water  just 
before  it  of  all  the  country  round,  A  few  weeks  ago  I  was  stanilinir 
after  my  day’s  work  outside  my  door,  and  thinking  about  many  tliinosJ! 
the  sort  of  thoughts  that  we  old  people  have — when  I  saw  the  voun^ 
gentleman  coming  along  the  road,  tired  and  dusty.  He  stopped  at  the 
Ibuiitain,  and  asked  me  for  a  cu])  to  drink  out  of.  1  reached  one  ott' 
the  kitchen  shelf,  and,  while  filling  it  for  him,  the  idea  came  into  mv 
head  to  jirove  wliat  manner  of  spirit  he  was  of,  so  I  said — ‘Drink, 
sir  ;  the  water  of  this  fountain  is  clear  and  wholesome,  and  yet  we  must 
say  of  it.  Whosoever  shall  drink  thereof,  shall  thirst  again  ;  but  our 
Lonl  s:iys.  Whosoever  shall  <lrink  of  the  water  which  I  shall  give  him, 
shall  thirst  no  more.’  ‘  'J'ruly,’  he  replied,  looking  me  in  the  face,  ‘the 
Lord’s  word  is  the  fountain  of  eternal  life.’  ‘  Well,’  says  I,  ‘  if  that 
is  your  mind,  come  in,  for  night  is  drawing  on  ;  a  ])iece  of  biead  1  can 
always  lind  to  share  with  one  who  loves  my  Lord.’  So  the  stranger 
gave  me  his  hand,  and  entered  my  house  ;  and  since  then  he  comes 
every  Saturday  night,  and  lodges  with  us,  and  takes  me  to  the  service 
in  tlie  morning.  I  know  nothing  more  of  him  ;  you  must  ask  him 
more  yourself.  You  will  tind  him  with  the  old  Hebrew  ;  and  if  you 
will  do  me  a  favour,  bring  him  out — I  don’t  like  to  have  him  in 
there  ;  his  words  only  fall  by  the  way-side.” 

The  Count  approached  tlie  dwelling  of  the  old  Pabbi.  The  door 
was  only  partially  closed,  and  he  couhl  hear  voices  inside.  The 
stranger  was  conversing  with  the  Pabbi  in  Hebrew.  The  old  man 
spoke  tluently%  and  as  though  it  were  his  mother  tongue  ;  the  young 
one  with  less  ease,  and  with  freejuent  corrections  from  the  other,  who 
nevertheless  understood  him  perfectly.  The  Count  had  never  thought 
the  Hebrew  tongue  so  full  of  melody — its  peculiar  rising  and  falling 
accent  seemed  to  his  ear  like  the  song  of  Moses — “  My  doctrine  shall 
drop  as  the  rain,  my  speech  shall  distil  as  the  dew,  as  the  small  rain 
upon  the  tender  herb,  and  as  the  showers  uj)on  the  grass  ;  because  I 
will  publish  the  name  of  the  Lord,  ascribe  ve  greatness  unto  our 
God.” 

The  Count  now  entered  the  dwelling  with  a  greeting.  At  a  small 
neatly-covered  table,  sat  the  Pal>bi  and  his  guest.  The  latter  rose  with 
evident  timidity  in  his  manner,  but  the  dew  remained  seated,  ami 
with  his  head  coveied. 

“You  art‘  heartily  welcome,  mv  lord  Count  ;  forgive  me  if  I  remain 
by  the  custom  of  my  forefathers,  and  entreat  you,  without  rising,  to 
share  my  frugal  meal.  If  you  feel  no  disgust  at  the  coarse  fare  of  a 
poor  Jew,  partake  of  my  loaf  with  us;” — and  with  these  words  the 
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Ribbi  liaiulcd  to  the  Count  with  one  hand  the  brown  loaf,  and  with  the 
oih^r  the  lar^e  salt  cellar. 

1  accept  your  invitation  as  heartily  as  it  is  "iven,”  replied  the 
Count,  and  cut  a  slice  of  bread  for  himself;  “but,  Rabbi  Abraham,  if 
'Our  hospitality  is  so  unbounded,  is  it  never  abused  T’ 

‘  “Never,  my  Lord,”  said  the  dew;  “I  will  never  refrain  from  giving 
a;  long  as  my  hand  has  aught  to  bestow  ;  1  have  done  so  from  my 
voiith  :  1  should  never  have  cared  for  an  apple  then,  that  1  could  not 
have  siiared  with  one  who  had  none.  Thus  was  I  taught  by  the  law, 
and  1)V  Rabbi  Ben-doel  my  master;  may  (dod  receive  him  in  Paradise! 
And  this  custom  has  brought  me  a  rich  reward.  It  is  now  about 
tliiitv  years  ago,  I  was  sitting  with  my  own  people  at  this  table,  and 
it  was  Schabbes.*  AVhile  we  were  eating,  in  walked  a  stranger  and 
asked  for  alms.  I  said  to  him,  ‘  Frhmd,  my  law  forlnds  me  to  touch 
money  on  this  day;  but  art  thou  hungry  1  then  sit  down  and  partake 
of  wiiat  Cod  gives.’  The  stranger  sat  down  in  silence  and  ate  like  a 
hungry  man ;  from  time  to  time  he  looked  uneasily  at  the  door,  and 
appeared  to  listen,  but  never  opened  his  lips  to  speak.  When  he  had 
hiiished  eating,  1  said  to  him,  ‘Friend,  if  thy  hunger  is  satisfied,  God 
bless  thy  food  to  thee;  I  and  mine  will  now  return  thanks  to  Him  for 
our  meat  and  drink.’  We  rose  u]),  the  stranger  with  us,  and  I  re})eated 
the  Sohnia  Israel.f  He  thanked  me  briefly  and  departed.  Not  long 
after  that,  I  was  passing  through  the  Alfenauer  fort*st,  when  a  fellow 
got  hold  of  me,  and  after  a  few  words,  threw  me  to  the  ground.  I 
begged  for  my  life,  but  the  robber  was  angry  at  tinding  so  little  worth 
having  about  me,  and  threatened  me  with  his  knife.  I  entreated  for 
a  few  moments  for  prayer.  He  granted  them  ;  and  as  I  lay  on  my 
knees  and  commended  my  body  and  soul  to  the  Lord  of  my  life,  up 
.ame  another  one.  As  soon  as  he  saw  me,  he  raised  me  up  and  said, 
‘liabl)i  Abraham,  dost  thou  not  know  me  I  ’  I  knew  him  not.  ‘One 
who  gave  me  meat  and  drink  when  I  was  famishing  shall  not  die,’ 
said  he  ;  he  drew  his  companion  away,  and  slipped  a  dollar  into  my 
hand.” 

The  Count  listened  in  silence,  but  though  the  old  Jew’s  story 
interested  him  greatly,  still  he  seemed  more  attracted  by  the  counte¬ 
nance  of  the  young  man.  Xo  son  could  have  listened  with  more 
tender  sympathy  to  a  beloved  father,  than  the  y^nith  had  listened  to 
the  old  man’s  story.  The  Count  saw  a  tear  glisten  in  his  eye,  and 
from  that  hour  he  loved  him,  ami  felt  "that  his“ prayer  for  that  soul 
had  been  heard. 

The  three  remained  together  till  Rabbi  Abraham  had  returned 
thanks  ;  then  Zinzendorf  took  the  stranger  away  with  him.  And  as 
they  walked  together  under  the  trees,  their  hearts  opened  and  warmed 
toward  each  otlier.  The  master  had  found  the  right  pupil. 

*  The  Jews’  Sabbath. 

t  Schuia  Israel,  or  as  the  Jews  pronounce  it,  Schmasrol,  is  the  usual  grace  pro¬ 
nounced  at  meals  by  the  Jews,  commencing  with  the  4th  verse  of  the  6th  chapter 
of  Deuteronomy  :  “  Hear,  O  Israel,  the  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord.” 
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name,  in  alter  years  ])astor  at  Lindlieiin — a  man  lull  of  love  to  h* 

Saviour,  and  wliose  memory  is  blessed  to  this  day.  At  that  time  ^ 

Zinzendorf  lirst  made  his  ae«|uaintance,  he  was  a  candidate  of  Thoolo^^^^ 

and  pn*])aring  himself  to  he  a  missionary  to  the  dews.  He  c 

Hebrew  perfectly,  ami  was  learned  in  the  Talmud.  In  social  iii'tV^ 

course  he  was  very  timid,  and  always  had  a  low  opinion  of  his  ow 

merits  ;  hut  in  the  piiljiit  he  was  full  of  lire,  and  without  fear  of 
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MICHAEL  ANGELO.* 

Apimsox  remarks  that  a  reader  seldom  peruses  a  book  with  pleasure 
till  he  knows  “  whether  the  writer  be  a  black  or  fair  man,  of  a  mild 
or  choleric  disposition,  married  or  a  bachelor,”  and  other  particulars 
of  a  like  important  nature.  And  though  this  curiosity  may  be  open 
to  caricature,  it  is  a  strong  form  of  human  sym})athy.  It  is  a  mat.er 
of  indilference  to  us  who  made  the  furniture  of  our  rooms,  and  the 
dishes  from  which  we  eat  ;  but  we  long  to  know  something  of  the 
history  of  those  with  whose  minds  we  liave  communed  in  the  pa^es 
of  books,  and  fronCwhose  genius  emanated  the  works  of  art  which 
decorate  our  walls.  Of  such  men  there  is  always  something  to  be 
told.  Old  things  must  have  passed  away  for  ever,  before  the  natural 
history  of  mankind  can  be  considered  as  sealed  and  completed. 

In  the  great  era  of  modern  transition — the  marvellous  epoch  of 
the  Renaissance  which  followed  the  Dark  Ages,  succeeding  the 
downfall  of  the  Western  Empire — the  coeval  development  of  Litem- 
ture  and  the  Fine  Arts  was  as  rapid  as  it  was  local.  After  ten 
centuries  of  sterility  and  ignorance,  the  abundance  and  spontaneitv 
of  genius  and  life,  in  the  contemporary  history  of  Italy,  were  such 
as  to  be  unprecedented  in  former  ages  of  the  world.  Dante, 
l\'trarch,  and  Hoccaccio  lived  and  wrote,  whilst  Giotto,  Gaddi, 
Gimabue,  and  Guido  da  Siena,  painted.  Pic  de  la  Mirandola,  Ficino, 
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jlichael  Angelo,  Raphael,  and  Titian,  enriched  the  world  with  their 
,jiventions.  There  can  be  no  more  striking  instance  of  the  versa- 
-litv  of  talent,  solidity  of  acquirement,  and  unexampled  activity, 
i^hi’ch  distinguished  this  period,  than  is  atforded  in  the  biogi’aphy  of 
Michatd  Angelo.  A  Saul  amongst  his  brethren  in  an  age  of  intel¬ 
lectual  giants,  his  was  the  rare  union  between  reason  and  imagina¬ 
tion  ;  and  his  extraordinary  powers  of  designing  were  regulated  by 
study  and  method.  He  united  the  architect,  painter,  sculptor,  poet, 
aud  plhlosopher,  in  one  man;  whilst  his  writings  are  interesting  as 
revealing  the  secrets  of  his  mind,  and  providing  the  key  of  investi- 
fution  to  his  glorious  creations.  This  versatility  of  genius  was  a 
ptculiar  characteristic  of  the  15th  and  IGth  centuries.  Among.st 
the  “vulgar  errors”  and  “popular  fallacies”  which  Sir  Thomas 
Urowiie  and  Charles  Lamb  should  have  ex})Osed,  and  which  have 
into  obstinate  retention  in  modern  times,  may  be  ranked  the 
old  saying,  that  unity,  and  even  narrowness  of  purpose,  are  necessary 
to  ensure  success.  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Raphael,  and  Michael  Angelo, 
were  striking  contradictions  of  the  oft-repeated  aphorism — 


One  science  only  will  one  genius  fit, 
ISo  wide  is  art,  so  narrow  human  wit, 


Mr.  Helps,  in  his  “  Essay  on  Recreation,”  does  well  to  remind  us 
of  a  wise  saying  of  Schiller’s,  who  (perceiving  the  pre-eminence  of 
the  ancients,  because  they  could  do  many  things,)  remarked,  that 
modern  men  are  “  units  of  great  nations,”  but  no  longer  great 
units  in  themselves.  An  immoderate  fear  of  sciolism  injures  the 
cause  of  general  cultivation.  Education  too  often  becomes  like  a 
high-leveller,  which,  while  it  raises  some  minds,  correspondingly 
depresses  the  energies  of  others.  Many  an  intellect  would  expand 
from  within,  like  a  flower,  if  it  were  not  deformed  by  unnatural 
pressure  from  without.  According  to  Vasari  and  his  modern  bio¬ 
graphers,  the  childhood  of  this  great  “  unit  ”  (Michael  Angelo 
Buonarroti)  w^as  distinguished  by  the  inevitable  persecutions  which 
all  geniuses  are  fated  to  endure.  Who  ever  heard  of  a  painter,  from 
Rembrandt  and  Murillo  to  Sir  Joshua  Revnolds  or  Delacroix, 
attaining  to  perfection  in  after  life,  who  did  not  exasperate  his 
masters,  excite  the  indignation  of  his  parents,  cover  the_yvalls  with 
“extraordinary  silhouettes,”  and  undergo  the  traditionary  mar¬ 
tyrdom  ? 

The  Fates,  however,  conspired  to  favour  the  artistic  predilections 
of  our  young  prodigy.  He  was  put  out  to  nurse  to  the  wife  of  a 
statuary,  and  in  early  youth  was  fortunate  in  obtaining  the  patronage 
of  Lorenzo  de  Medicis,  and  in  becoming  a  pupil  of  Domenichino 
Ghirlandajo,  who  cried  out  on  seeing  his  drawings,  “  This  child 
know^s  more  than  all  of  us  !” 

The  ancient  schools  of  Italian  art,  before  the  time  of  Michael 
Angelo  (speaking  generally),  may  be  divided  into  the  religious  and 
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dramatic — the  purist  and  the  naturalist.  Of  the  first,  were  OrcaoTi^ 
Fra  Angelico,  and  Perugino,  men  who  united  tender  dclicacv  of 
colouring  with  a  certain  affectation  of  drawing,  and  that  peculiar 
spirit  of  adoration  which  distinguished  some  Roman  Catholic  artists 
previous  to  the  R(‘formation.  In  accordance  with  the  manner  of 
that  society  of  artists  in  the  Middle  Ages,  who  never  painted  any- 
thing  without  invoking  a  blessing,  Angelico  had  a  prejudice  against 
retouching  his  paintings,  which  he  said  he  designed  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  Divinity.  Of  the  dramatic  or  natural  school,  were  Giotto 
Pisano,  and  Massacio,  who  introduced  a  new  era  into  art,  breakincf 
loose  from  servile  imitation,  into  a  gi-ander  style  of  composition”! 
But  Art  was  destined  to  reach  its  rarest  culmination  during  the 
lives  of  Raphael  and  M.  Angelo,  when  it  should  unite  attention  to 
matter,  mind,  and  spirit. 

Unequalled  by  the  marvellous  age  of  Pericles,  or  by  our  wonderful 
Elizabethan  era,  this  century  of  the  Renaissance  remains  the  most 
extraordinary  that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Yet,  like  the  age  of  the 
Ca'sars,  and  the  era  of  Louis  xiv.  its  artistic  brilliancy  was  only 
equalled  by  its  moral  disorder,  and  the  perfection  of  its  power  was 
as  the  ‘‘  elllorescence  of  corruption.” 

Born  in  ^larch  1 17 1,  and  dying  in  February  15G3,  M.  Angelo  saw 
thirteen  Popes  on  the  throne  of  St.  Peter’s,  and  outlived  the  most 
celebrated  of  his  contemporaries.  At  the  Court  of  Lorenzo,  he 
share^l  the  educational  adv^antages  of  the  future  Leo  x.  and  profited 
by  the  society  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  the  times.  Amongst 
these  may  be  mentioned  Politian,  the  profound  scholar  and  the  accom¬ 
plished  poet;  Pic  de  la  Mirandola,  the  precocious  philosopher  and 
learned  mathematician ;  ^larsiglio  Ficino,  the  head  of  the  Platonic 
Academy;  and  Savonarola,  the  ])recursor  of  Luther,  whose  influence 
over  the  mind  of  Buonarroti  never  ceased  till  the  day  of  his  death. 

On  the  death  of  the  Duke,  in  141^2,  Michael  Angelo  suflered 
acutely,  and  remained  for  many  days  (as  Condivi  tells  us)  unable  to 
look  at  his  work.  Throughout  his  long  career  he  showed  how  faith¬ 
fully  he  preserved  the  memory  of  his  benefactor,  and  was  often  led 
into  painful  alternatives  through  the  jarring  of  this  gratitude  with 
his  republican  convictions. 

Pietro  (the  unworthy  successor  of  his  noble  father)  was  anxious 
to  retain  the  services  of  the  painter,  and  boasted  the  possession  of 
two  marvels — Michael  Angelo,  and  a  Spanish  valet  celebrated  for 
the  agilitv  of  his  movements.  The  insufferable  arrogance  of  this 
patron  chafed  the  proud  spirit  of  the  painter.  One  cold  morning 
in  winter,  seeing  the  court  of  his  palace  covered  with  snow,  Pietro 
exclaimed,  “  There  is  marble  ready  !  Make  me  a  colossal  statue 
before  the  sun  gains  power.”  The  angiy  blood  rushed  to  the  fore¬ 
head  of  M.  Angelo,  and  no  sooner  w^as  the  statue  completed  than  he 
quitted  the  palace  on  foot,  and  hastened  to  demand  hospitality  at  the 
neighbouring  convent — “  Santo  Spirito.”  Nor  w^as  this  event  with¬ 
out  importance  in  his  life,  for  at  this  hospital  he  was  able  to  pursue 
his  anatomical  studies,  and  acquired  from  the  greatest  of  all  teachers 
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(Xature)  that  profound  knowledge  of  the  wonders  of  the  human 
form  which  ever  afterwards  distinguishetl  his  works. 

Meanwhile  Jerome  Sav'onarola  was  fulminating  his  thunders 
acrainst  tlie  usurpers,  whilst  all  Tuscany  was  agitated  by  a  fever  of 
excitement,  ^[ichael  Angelo  being  willing  neither  to  oppose  the 
reformer  nor  to  support  him  at  the  expense  of  his  former  friends, 
aiul  finding  it  dithcult  to  maintain  neutrality,  quitted  Florence,  to 
sojourn  in  Venice  and  Bologna. 

Oil  his  return  to  Florence,  in  1495,  he  was  suddenly  called  into 
the  notice  of  the  great  by  the  ruse  of  the  Sleeping  Cupid,” 
which  was  buried  in  the  ground  to  acipiire  the  appearance  of  age, 
and  afterwards  sold  to  the  Cardinal  di  Riario  as  a  veritable  antique. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  attribute  this  fraud  to  M.  Angelo,  whose  cha¬ 
racter  proves  him  to  have  been  above  such  charlatan  devices.  The 
true  author  of  the  imposition  was  Balthasar,  a  Milanese  gentleman, 
to  whom  Angelo  had  sold  his  work. 

being  summoned  to  Rome  by  this  event,  the  young  artist  remained 
there  for  five  years,  from  149G  to  1501.  llis  first  work  during  that 
time,  was  the  celebrated  group  of  the  “  Pieta,”  now  to  be  seen  at  St. 
Peter’s.  Although  this  statue  contains  his  first  expression  of  abstract 
and  ideal  beauty,  it  retains  more  signs  of  the  tender  grace  of  his 
earlier  Florentine  teaching,  and  less  of  power  and  grandeur  than 
any  of  his  after  works.  The  Virgin  is  characterized  by  that  youthful 
and  austere  beauty  which  M.  Angelo  delighted  to  ascribe  to  women. 
The  mingled  expression  of  suffering  and  peace  on  the  body  of  the 
dead  Christ,  the  irreproachable  beauty  of  the  contours,  and  the 
exfpiisite  finish  of  every  anatomical  detail,  contrast  singularly  with 
the  intellectual  power  and  energetic  haste  of  his  later  designs,  when 
(sharing  in  the  impatience  and  fever  which  is  too  often  the  accom¬ 
paniment  of  rare  genius)  he  would  seldom  fi-nish  what  he  had  under¬ 
taken,  and  would  rise  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  dash  about  the 
marble  as  if  he  were  beside  himself. 

After  the  expulsion  of  the  Medicis,  and  the  death  of  the  fiery 
Dominican,  Florence  was  delivered  from  her  more  violent  struggles, 
and  !M.  Angelo  returned  in  peace.  His  next  undertaking  was  the 
colossal  “  David,”  completed  from  a  block^of  marble  which  had  been 
abandoned  by  Fiesole,  and  considered  hopeless  by  L.  da  Vinci.  The 
Herculean  strength  and  majesty  of  this  statue  excited  much  admira¬ 
tion.  The  great  drama  of  M.  Angelo’s  career  commenced  in  reality 
soon  afterwards,  in  his  trial  of  skill  with  Leonardo.  We  may  well 
imagine  how  the  two  rivals  commenced  their  different  cartoons, — 
Leonardo  with  that  patient  skill  and  slow  manipulation  which  dis¬ 
tinguished  his  method,  and  M.  Angelo  with  the  fiery  ardour  and 
enthusiastic  vivacity  of  youth.  The  loss  of  these  paintings  is  for 
ever  to  be  deplored.  That  of  Leonardo  represented  a  contest  of 
cavaliy  at  the  siege  of  Pisa,  xvhilst  M.  Angelo  (confining  himself  to 
the  study  of  the  human  form)  depicted  a  group  of  soldiers  bathing 
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Soon  after  this,  we  have  a  singular  proof  of  the  peculiaritv  of 
^I.  Angelo’s  genius.  All  at  once  his  hand  abandoned  the  pencil 
shut  himself  up  with  the  Bible  and  Bante,  writing  j)oetry  in  solitU(le 
and  collecting  materials  to  keep  alive  the  flame  of  his  genius.  After 
this  })rudent  delasseiaciit^  he  set  to  work  with  renewed  enenry  ou 
the  magniticent  mausoleum  of  Julius  ii.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  ] patronage  of  successive  l^opes  rather  warped  than  deve- 
loped  the  true  bent  of  ^I.  Angelo’s  genius.  Seven  or  eight  years  of 
his  valuable  life  were  wasted  in  working  the  marble  of  stone  quarries 
whilst  still  more  time  was  lost  owing  to  the  whims  and  vagaries  of 
Pont  ills. 

Julius  II.  (like  other  impatient  people)  found  it  put  him  out  of 
breath  to  ride  more  than  one  hobby  at  a  time.  He  would  have 
changed  his  tiara  for  a  new  toy  ;  but  when  the  Church  of  St.  Peter  s 
was  in  the  ascendant,  it  followed  that  the  mausoleum  must  be  for- 
gotten,  and  policy  suggested  the  snubbing  of  M.  Angelo.  The 
painter,  however,  was  not  of  a  disposition  to  bear  impertinence; 
and  at  the  lirst  ap})earance  of  coldness,  he  abandoned  his  work  and 
rej)aired  to  Plorence. 

This  would  not  do.  The  artist  must  be  cajoled  back.  The  Pope 
satisfied  his  dignity  by  boxing  the  ears  of  a  bishop,  and  all  went  on 
as  it  did  before. 

But  another  fracas  >vas  near  at  hand.  Through  the  envious 
intrigues  of  Bramante,  M.  Angelo  was  engaged  to  paint  the  ceiling 
of  the  Sistine  Chapel.  In  vain  he  represented  that  his  art  was 
sculpture,  and  proposed  Raphael  in  his  stead.  The  Pope  was 
inflexible,  and  in  May,  1508,  the  ceiling  was  commenced.  Being 
ignorant  of  fresco  painting,  ^I.  Angelo  at  lirst  engaged  mediocre 
artists  to  assist  him  with  his  w'ork  ;  but  one  day  in  a  fit  of  irritation 
he  drove  them  aw  ay,  and  erased  all  they  had  accomplished.  Another 
difficulty  w'as  caused  by  the  scaflblding.  Hitherto  the  rude  plan  had 
been  adopted  of  nailing  a  beam  from  timber  to  timber,  which,  being 
pulled  down  after  the  painting  was  completed,  left  the  unsightly 
marks  of  the  nails’  indentures  in  the  plaster.  This  did  not  satisfy 
M.  Angelo.  His  ready  wit  designed  a  scaflblding,  wdiich  should  meet 
every  necessity,  and  which  is  the  model  of  those  used  wdth  but  slight 
alteration  at  the  present  day.  Meanwdiile,  he  shut  himself  up  alone 
in  the  chapel,  exciting  the  curiosity  of  the  Pope,  and  disputing 
angrily  wdth  his  messengers.  Julius  Avas  in  a  fever  of  excitement. 
The  man  wdio  had  boasted  that  he  “  was  lord  and  master  of  human 
cattle,”  had  at  last  found  one  not  so  ready  to  bend  to  the  yoke. 

“  When  wdll  you  have  done  r  ”  roared  the  Pope’s  legates. 

“  When  it  is  convenient,”  quietly  replied  the  painter. 

At  last  they  tore  dowui  the  scaflblding,  and  amidst  a  clamour  of 
admiration,  the  Uante  of  painting  was  revealed  to  the  world.  In 
November,  1509,  “  Rome  itself,”  says  Vasari,  “  rushed  to  the 
Sistine  Chapel.”  Julius  w  as  the  first  to  go. 

“You  must  put  a  little  gold  on  the  tigui’es,”  said  he.  “  My  chapel 
will  seem  very  poor.” 
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“Those  whom  I  have  painted  were  the  poor  of  this  world,” 
proudly  rejoined  M.  Angelo. 

And  the  paintings  remained  untouched. 

Time  has  injured  the  colours  and  impaired  the  outlines  of  these 
niajestic  designs  since  contemporaries  turned  pale  and  trembled  in 
their  presence.  The  immense  superiority  of  M.  Angelo  was  appa¬ 
rent,  and  it  was  acknowledged  that  his  creations  had  beauties  un¬ 
equalled  by  ^lassacio,  Andrea  del  Sarto,  Paul  Veronese,  or  even 
Raphael  himself.  !M.  Angelo  lived  in  a  superhuman  world.*  He  saw 
everything  on  a  colossal  scale,  and  his  ordinary  inventions  surpassed 
the  comprehension  of  men. 

At  37  years  of  age  the  ambitious  and  irascible  Julius  ceased  to  live, 
having  prepared  the  artistic  glory  of  the  reign  of  Leo  the  Tenth. 

The  energetic  patron  of  Raphael  testified  little  enthusiasm  for  the 
marvellous  productions  of  M.  Angelo,  though,  according  to  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  Sebastian  del  Piombo,  even  Raphael  abandoned  the  manner 
of  Perugino,  in  imitation  of  that  of  Buonarroti.  But  he,  whose 
delicate  pencil  lingered  with  such  grace  on  the  charms  of  expression 
and  sentiment,  shuddered  as  he  gazed  with  admiration  at  the  inspired 
sybils  of  M.  Angelo.  “  He  is  terrible  !  ”  he  exclaimed  :  “  one  could 
not  live  with  him.”  Interesting  parallels  have  been  drawn  between 
the  two  painters.  To  !M.  Angelo  belonged  intellectual  power  and 
fiery  originality.  Raphael’s  was  the  delicacy  of  outline,  the  harmony 
of  colour,  and  the  divine  blending  of  tints  and  chiaro-scuro,  which 
made  his  paintings  appear  (as  the  Italians  would  say)  “  sfumato” — 
breathed  out,  without  hardness  of  detail.  “  AI.  Angelo,”  observed 
Mde.  de  Staid,  “  was  the  painter  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  Raphael 
was  the  painter  of  the  New.” 

The  pontificate  of  Leo  x.  (during  the  brilliant  career  of  his  rival) 
was  replete  with  failure  and  disappointment  to  AI.  Angelo.  Alany 
years  were  wasted  in  useless  projects  concerning  the  Church  of  San 
Lorenzo. 

But  still  more  humiliating  must  have  been  the  refusal  of  the  Pope 
to  a  petition  addressed  to  him  from  the  painter  that  he  would  allow 
the  remains  of  Dante,  who  died  at  Ravenna  in  1321,  to  be  removed 
to  his  native  city.  AI.  Angelo  offered  to  undertake  the  expense  and 
labour  of  the  monument ;  _but  neither  thi_s  noble  intention,  nor  the 
prayers  of  the  Florentines,  availed  anything.  Dante  in  exile 
wro'ie  his  own  epitaph.  “  Here  am  I  interred !  I,  Dante,  exiled 
from  my  native  land.  I,  who  was  born  in  Florence,  mother  of  little 
love.”* 

Through  the  obstinacy  of  Leo,  this  posthumous  reproach  remained 
true  for  ever. 

When  in  1520,  on  the  anniversary  of  his  birth,  at  the  age  of  37, 
the  painter  of  the  Vatican  yielded  up  his  soul  to  God,  Rome  was 


*  “  Hie  claudor  Dantes  patriis  extorris  ah  oris, 
Quern  genuit  parvi  Florentia,  mater  amoris. 
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ovorwliclmcd  with  a  sense  of  its  loss.  The  preceding  year,  L  i 
Vinci  had  expired  in  the  arms  of  Francis  i. ;  whilst  in  1521,  the  t’rave 
was  closed  over  the  remains  of  Leo  X.  The  simple  and  austeiv 
Adrian  was  bewildered  and  horrified  at  all  paintings,  but  those  of 
Alhreeht  Durer,  or  John  Van  Eyek.  The  decline  of  art  had  com¬ 
menced  already,  but  M.  Angelo  stood  alone  on  the  highest  summits 
of  fame. 

W  e  come  now  to  a  new  phase  in  the  life  of  ^1.  Angelo — the  man.  ^ 
Hitherto  he  had  too  exclusively  esteemed  that  love,  and  sought  that  | 
beauty,  which,  as  Milton  sings,  “hath  terror  in  it,”  i 

Retiring,  and  somewhat  melancholy  in  his  habits,  he  was  occa-  ! 
sionally  overj)owered  by  a  feeling,  of  which  Wordsworth  speaks — that  j 

tendency  of  use  and  custom  to  depress  the  soul,  and  to  lead  it  to  I 

substitute  “  an  universe  of  death  for  one  which  moves  with  light  and  \ 

life.”  Roughness  and  majesty  were,  united  in  his  works,  as  they  \ 
often  are  in  nature.  But  his  heart  was  not  to  be  for  ever  “  laid  ■ 
asleep  on  the  activity  of  the  intellect.”  The  mind  ripens  at  various  I 
ages  ;  and  that  of  ^I.  Angelo,  like  Reubens  and  Titian,  attained  to 
its  full  vigour  in  matured  manhood.  The  freshness  of  his  genius  ^ 

was  of  a  kind  never  to  decay.  There  was  something  almost  boyish  j 

in  his  simplicity  of  spirit,  which  united  the  energy  of  manhood  with 
the  unconsciousness  of  a  child.  , 

“  Art,”  said  M.  Angelo,  “  is  my  wife,  and  my  paintings  are  my 
children.”  But  though  his  rough  and  somewhat  haughty  character 
procured  him  many  enemies  in  his  owm  rank  of  life,  and  though  he 
was  reserved  and  Tinsociable  with  the  nch  and  great,  he  was  gentle 
and  benevolent  to  the  poor  and  unfortunate.  Simplicity  and  ignorance 
roused  his  kindness  of  heart,  whilst  self-important  mediocrity  excited 
liis  aversion.  Nor  was  he  insensible  to  the  society  of  women  and 
the  pleasures  of  friendship. 

Raphael  immortalized  the  beauty  of  the  Fornarina,  Tasso  sung  of 
Leonora,  Petrarch  of  Laura,  Dante  of  Beatrice,  and  M.  Angelo 
(sharing  in  the  fashion  of  his  times)  celebrated  the  virtues  of  his 
friend  the  ^larchioness  of  Pescara.  Vittoria  Colonna  was  born  in 
1490,  not  at  Naples  but  Marino.  Her  father,  Fabrizio  Colonna,  was 
grand  constable  of  the  kingdom  of  Najdes.  When  scarcely  seventeen, 
she  married  Ferdinand  Francis  d’ Avalos,  filmed  for  his  personal 
beauty  and  knightly  skill.  After  a  few  years  of  tranquil  happiness, 
Pescara  ivas  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Ravenna,  and,  according 
to  custom,  beguiled  the  hours  of  his  captivity  by  writing  a  “Dialogue 
of  Love,”  addressed  to  his  bride.  The  character  of  this  nobleman 
was,  however,  stained  by  dark  deeds  of  cruelty,  and  seems  to  have 
offered  few’  ])oints  of  attraction.  Such  ivas  the  hero  who,  dying  soon 
afterwards  of  wounds  received  at  the  Battle  of  Paida,  left  a  w’idow 
inconsolable  for  his  loss  to  compose  verses  for  the  rest  of  her  life  to 
the  memory’  of  her  “  idctorious  sun,”  and  to  deplore  the  light  w  hich, 
having  set,  had  left  the  w  hole  w’orld  dark.  In  spite  of  the  passionate 
regret  which  characterized  these  public  lamentations,  the  sonnets 
of  Vittoria  are  pedantic  and  laboui'ed,  and  w’ould  meet  with  little 
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admiration  in  our  age.  But  the  renown  of  a  learned  woman,  >vho 
united  two  such  names  as  those  of  Colonna  and  d’ Avalos,  spread 
quickly  in  Italy  during  the  rage  for  belles-lettres  and  classical  erudi¬ 
tion.  Nobles  and  cardinals  were  loud  in  their  praises ;  and  in  the 
warmth  of  his  first  enthusiasm,  M.  Angelo  wrote  her  a  letter  of 
respect  and  esteem,  which  was  the  first  beginning  of  their  Platonic 
anil  mystical  friendship. 

The  beauty  of  the  Colonna  was  of  a  rare  Roman  type,  which  must 
have  contrasted  favourably  with  the  rich  warm  tints  and  flashing  eyes 
of  the  southern  bruniiettes.  Her  complexion  was  fair  and  trans¬ 
parent,  and  her  hair  of  that  gorgeous  auburn  colour  which  Titian 
and  Giorgione  loved  to  paint,  while  her  features  possessed  that 
uncommon  attraction  of  perfect  proportion  which  artists  describe  as 
“good  modelling.”  But  these  physical  attractions  (which  indeed 
must  have  attained  to  a  ripe  development  at  the  respectable  age  of 
forty-five)  were  not  her  greatest  in  the  eyes  of  M.  Angelo.  It  was 
the  incarnation  of  spirit  in  form  wliich  inspired  the  muse  of  this 
rugged  self-concentrated  man.  Abstract  beauty  was  the  theme  of 
M.  Angelo’s  poetry,  rather  than  Vittoria  Colonna — that  beauty  which 
Winkelman  has  described  as  the  “  perfect  accordance  of  the  creature 
to  the  object  of  the  Creator,  and  the  harmonious  mutual  relation  of 
all  its  parts.”  Hitherto,  M.  Angelo’s  ideal  had  been  closely  con¬ 
nected  with  sublimity  and  strength.  The  sterner  attributes  of 
Divinity  had  been  the  food  of  his  thoughts.  In  his  superhuman  pro¬ 
ductions,  he  seemed  to  be  striv^ing  after  the  unattainable,  and  peopled 
the  canvass  with  the  giants  of  his  desperate  imagination.  Like  the 
author  of  the  “  Divina  Commedia,”  in  the  depth  and  force  of  his 
genius,  he  also  resembled  him  in  his  piide  and  contempt.  He  would 
have  said  with  Dante,  “  He  who  contends  with  the  worthless  is 
always  a  loser.” 

On  this  proud  independence  of  character,  the  softening  influence 
of  a  woman  exercised  the  most  beneficial  effect. 

The  Platonic  character  of  Michael  Angelo’s  amatory  poetry  was 
in  accordance  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  Dantesque  era.  Painting, 
with  Buonarroti,  was  not  a  mere  imitation  of  form  (as  our  modern 
pre-Raphaelites  would  make  it),  but  a  reference  to  the  “fountain¬ 
head  of  all  forms” — the  ideal  in  his  own  mind. 

He  united  nature  with  ^is  owlThumafiify,  and  yielded  to  the 
inclination  which  prompted  him  to  avail  himself  of  visible  objects  to 
express  particular  meanings,  thus  recognizing  the  intimate  connec¬ 
tion  which  exists  between  all  things,  and  the  close  relation  of  mind 
to  matter.  The  inventions  of  different  minds,  and  the  features  of 
different  faces  were  to  him  (as  to  Wordsworth  afterwards)  all 
“characters  of  the  great  Apocal}q)se,”  and  all  t\q)es  and  s^nnbols  of 
the  Invisible.  This  accounts  for  the  two  remarkable  phases  of 
character  apparent  in  M.  Angelo’s  poetry — the  one  radiant  and 
ideal ;  the  other  melancholy  and  mystical. 

In  the  light  of  his  peculiar  philosophy  everything  became  trans¬ 
figured.  Time  was  only  a  “  parenthesis  in  eternity.”  The  real  ho 
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would  have  called  a})parent,  and  what  was  visionar}' real.  Butwl  ^ 
lie  spoke  of  existing  things  abstractedly,  the  habitual  nielaiicholv  * 
of  the  man  became  at  once  appaivnt.  Physical  beauty  appeared  to 
him  as  “  the  frail  and  weary  weeds  wherewith  God  dressed  the  soul  I 
when  he  called  it  into  time  and,  with  Shelley,  he  niioht  hav 
likened  this  life  to  “’a  dome  of  glass,  staining  the  white  radiance  nf  ^ 
eternity.*’ 

The  Italian  literature  of  the  .sixteenth  centuiy  was  steeped  in  Non. 
platonism,  which  was  more  or  less  adopted  by  Chaucer,  Spencer 
Pen  Jonson,  ^lilton,  and  Wordsworth.  ’ 

Love,  under  the  veil  of  allegory,  was  an  essential  part  of  this 
mysticism,  which  commenced  with  the  troubadours,  and  reached  its 
intensity  at  the  time  of  Dante.  Beauty  was  declared  to  be  nnde- 
tillable  and  ditferent  to  every  man.  Its  secrets  were  not  to  he 
reacheil  by  hearsay,  but  by  reverence.  It  was  said  to  consist  in 
remembrance.  “Away,  away!”  cried  Richter,  when  enraptured  with 
music  ;  “  thou  speakest  to  me  of  things  which  in  all  my  life  I  have 
never  found.”  And  Beauty  (said  the  ancients)  was  the  soul  of  man 
embodied  on  earth,  and  roaming  up  and  down  in  search  of  the  home 
it  had  lost.  It  would  be  impossilde  to  follow  M.  Angelo  throuorh 
all  the  vagaries  of  this  elaborate  allegorical  .system.  That  he  entcud 
into  the  sjnrit  of  Dante,  and  may  be  ranked  among  the  greatest  of 
his  followers,  can  scarcely  be  a  matter  of  controversy, — whilst  many 
of  our  modern  ]a>ets  have  probably  profited  by  the  deep  under-son^ 
of  sense  which  is  ajiparent  in  the  lightest  of  his  madrigals. 

But  Angelo  could  not  long  amuse  himself  with  these  recrea¬ 
tions.  In  the  midst  of  the  wars  carried  on  by  the  constable  of 
Bourbon,  the  Repuldicans  of  the  school  of  Savonarola  revolted,  and 
the  Florentines  again  declared  the  independence  of  their  city. 
Resolved  to  defend  their  liberties  by  force  of  arms,  they  found  them¬ 
selves  obliged  to  oppose  on  the  one  side  the  troops  of  Charles  v., 
and  on  the  other  the  armies  of  the  Pope.  M.  Angelo  took  part 
with  the  reformers,  and  was  appointed  director-general  of  the  forti¬ 
fications  of  Florence. 

Once  more  appeared  the  extraordinary  resources  of  an  intellect  to 
whose  powers  there  seemed  to  be  no  limitation.  The  zeal  and 
energy  with  which  iM.  Angelo  conducted  his  plans  caused  the  siege 
to  be  prolonged  nearly  a  year — from  September  to  August,  when 
the  citv  was  betrayed  throuofh  the  treachery  of  its  inhabitants. 
iM.  Angelo  supposed  that  his  last  hour  was  come,  but  Clement  vii. 
preferred  the  possession  of  chefs  d\vuvres  to  vengeance,  and  the 
artist  was  quickly  employed  again. 

It  was  now  fifteen  years  since  he  had  been  engaged  on  any  statue 
of  importance,  and  he  commenced  the  tombs  of  the  Medicis  in  a 
fever  of  excitement.  On  the  tomb  of  Julius  ii.  the  figures  of  Rachel, 
and  Leah  had  symbolized  active  and  contemplative  life  ;  and  thus 
the  statues  of  Giulano  and  Lorenzo  de  Medici  personified  in  their 
turn  thought  and  action.  The  tomb  of  the  latter  has  been  called 
“  La  pensee  de  Michel  Ange,”  and  was  said  to  have  inspired  Milton 
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^jth  the  first  idea  of  his  “  Penseroso.”  We  cannot  give  a  better 
jescri]>tioii  of  this  monument  than  in  the  words  of  Rogers  ; — 

“Nor  then  forget  that  chainher  of  the  dead. 

Where  the  gigantic  shapes  of  night  and  day, 

Turned  into  stone,  rest  everlastingly; 

Yet  still  are  breathing,  and  shed  round  at  noon 
A  twofold  inrtiience — only  to  be  felt — 

A  light,  a  darkness,  mingling  each  with  each  ; 

Both  and  yet  neither.  There,  from  age  to  age. 

Two  ghosts  are  sitting  on  their  sepulchres. 

That  is  the  Duke  Lorenzo.  Mark  him  well  : 

He  meditates,  his  head  upon  his  hand. 

What  from  beneath  his  helm-like  bonnet  scowds  ? 

Is  it  a  face,  or  but  an  eyeless  scull  ? 

’Tis  lost  in  shade,  yet  like  the  basilisk 
It  fascinates  and  is  intolerable.” 

After  the  death  of  Clement,  Af.  Angelo  continued  the  tomb  of 
Julius  II.,  which  had  been  continually  interrupted  or  abandoned 
according  to  the  exigencies  of  necessity.  The  “Aloses”  (which 
(iustave  Planche  compares  to  the  Jupiter  of  Phidias)  was  at  last 
completed  and  placed  in  the  church  of  San  Pietro.  Tliis  terrible 
and  magnificent  conception  evinced  the  consummate  perfection  and 
the  marvellous  power  of  AI.  Angelo's  art.  Its  pure  style  and  antique 
simplicity  are  united  with  intellectual  majesty,  and  a  certain  awful 
austerity.  Aloses  has  seen  the  visions  of  Horeb  ;  he  still  hears  the 
thunders  of  Sinai ;  his  massive  forehead  is  contracted  with  the 
thoughts  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  seer ;  and  his  eyes  are  scrutinizing 
those  mysteries  which  are  hidden  from  ordinary  humanity. 

During  the  pontificate  of  Julius  li.,  AI.  Angelo  had  painted 
the  vault  of  the  Sistine.  He  was  now  engaged  by  Paul  iii.  to 
ornament  its  walls.  The  “Last  Judgment”  was  commenced  in 
lolio ;  the  paintings  of  Ghirlandajo  and  Perugino  being  expunged 
without  pity,  that  AI.  Angelo  might  have  space  for  his  colossal  com¬ 
position.  Time  and  neglect  have  so  impaired  the  beauty  of  this 
extraordinary  work  (in  which  the  Bible  and  Dante,  Paganism  and 
Christianity,  were  singularly  blended  together),  that  the  traveller 
may  form  a  fairer  idea  of  the  original  design  from  a  careful  copy,  by 
a  pupil  of  the  painter’s,  which  has  been  preserved- -at—Kaples.  It  is 
impossible  to  describe  the  audacity  and  singularity  of  this  fresco. 
Aever  had  AI.  Angelo  been  more  daring ;  never  had  he  overcome 
greater  difficulties.  The  Holy  Judge,  severe  and  menacing,  domi¬ 
nates  the  scene.  (This  principal  figure  seems  to  have  been  imitated 
from  a  design  by  Andrea  Orcagna,  which  was  superior  to  it  in  many 
respects.)  The  Virgin,  on  her  knees,  im})lores  for  mercy  on  the 
lost ;  and,  close  by,  Charon,  disguised  as  a  devil,  guides  his  mytho¬ 
logical  bark. 

Without  perspective  and  without  chiaro-scuro,  as  if  it  had  been 
sculptured  instead  of  being  painted,  this  fresco,  amidst  all  its  grandeur 
of  composition,  displays  the  peculiar  faults  of  AI.  Angelo’s  manner, 
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who  (pre-eminently  the  sculptor  in  all  his  works)  conceived  his  snK 
jects  in  basso-relievo ;  whereas  other  sculptors  (like  Ghiberti,  in  his 
“Gates  of  the  J3aptisterv  of  Florence”)  appear  to  have  painted 
instead  of  working  with  the  chisel. 

Still  more  remarkable  was  the  materialism  of  M.  Angelo’s  relijjions 
conce]ition  ;  which  was  a  hieroglyphical  representation  in  accordance 
witli  the  spirit  of  his  age ;  but  in  which  many  traditions  were 
a<l()pte(l  which  would  appear  painful  and  sacrilegious  to  the  refine¬ 
ment  of  modern  society.  To  personify  the  Eternal  Trinity  under 
images  drawn  from  the  senses  was  a  species  of  barbarous  symbolism 
from  which  even  savages  have  recoiled,  but  which  was  reserved  for 
the  culmination  of  professedly  Christian  art.  The  Christ  of  the 
“Last  Judgment”  was  a  Jupiter  of  vengeance;  and  the  songs  of 
saints  and  anjjels  were  drowned  in  the  cries  of  the  damned. 

In  lodO,  ^I.  Angelo  was  chosen  the  architect  of  St.  Peter’s,  wdiicli 
had  previously  been  associated  with  the  names  of  Bramante,  Ra- 
]diael,  Peruzzini,  and  San  Gallo.  Vasari  declares  that  he  was 
almost  forced  to  accept  this  office,  for  which  he  refused  to  receive 
remuneration.  In  his  earlier  years,  M.  Angelo’s  genius  and  love  of 
nature  had  attracted  him  to  architecture — that  “  glorious  blossoming 
in  stone,”  which  is  subdued  by  the  “  insatiable  desire  of  harmony  in 
man  but  in  old  age  his  efforts  became  more  feeble,  and  his  heart 
was  saddened  by  the'envious  conduct  of  his  rivals. 

These  troubles  were  increased  bv  the  death  of  Vittoria  Colonna. 
which  ha]ipcned  in  1517.  During  her  last  hours,  !M.  Angelo 
watched  by  her  side  ;  and  his  grief  at  her  death  was  so  violent  that 
Condivi  tells  us  he  appeared  as  if  deprived  of  his  senses. 

There  have  not  been  wanting  critics  who  have  doubted  whether 
any  real  friendship  existed  between  the  pairiter  and  this  learned 
ladv.  But  besides  the  opinion  of  modern  biographers,  the  internal 
evidence  of  Angelo’s  writings,  and  the  testimony  of  Vasari  and 
Gondivi,  have  placed  their  intimacy  Ix^yond  a  matter  of  controversy. 
On  the  other  hand,  Koman  Catholic  historians  have  been  anxious  to 
clear  the  two  friends  from  all  suspicion  of  dissenting  from  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  their  church.  It  is  probable  that  the  Protestant  tendencies 
and  convictions  manifested  in  their  writings  were  held  by  them  (in 
common  with  some  of  the  deepest  minds  of  their  age)  without  any 
idea  that  they  would  eventually  bo  declared  incompatible  with  the 
teaching  of  the  Established  Church.  The  doctrines  of  Luther,  with 
the  tenets  of  Calvin,  Avere  fully  expressed  in  the  sonnets  of  \  ittoria. 
But  in  her  latter  davs,  owing  to  the  influence  of  Cardinal  Pole,  she 
a]>]>ears  to  have  abjured  many’  of  her  opinions,  and  to  have  forgotten 
the  teaching  of  her  former  friend  Ochino.  After  the  de.atli  of 
\  ittoria,  the  shadows  which  liad  ahvay’S  hovered  round  the  path  ot 
the  illustrious  old  man  deepened  and  lengthened.  The  Venetians 
offered  In’m  a  ])alace,  but  he  refused  to  take  it.  In  the  evening  of 
life  he  found  himself  the  mark  of  envious  tongues,  and  the  theme  of 
scandalous  reports.  He  had  outlived  most  of  his  early’  companions, 
and,  owing  to  the  confusion  in  his  religious  opinions,  tried  in  vain 
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to  look  forward  to  the  new  world,  wliere  he  would  become  youn^ 

“  I  have  not  a  single  thought,  “he  writes  to  Vasari,  “which 
jiTnot  oversliadowed  by  the  idea  of  death.”  In  the  bitterness  of  his 
heai’h  drew  burlesque  portraits  of  himself,  whose  tones  of  pathetic 
comeclv  contrast  strangely  with  the  analogous  attempts  of  Scan'on. 
Vt  another  time  he  sketched  the  figure  of  an  old  man  in  a  go-cart, 
with  the  motto,  “  Ancora  impara.”  The  sight  of  infancy  gave  him 
no  pleasure.  He  writes  of  the  birth  of  a  little  relation:  “^^ly  nephew 
need  not  have  made  these  rejoicings.  We  should  not  make  merry 
for  the  child  coming  into  the  world,  but  for  the  man  who  has  done 
with  life.”  And  in  one  of  his  madrigals  he  inscribes  these  bitter 
words :  “  His  is  the  happiest  lot  to  whom  death  is  nearest  at  his 
birth.’ 

A^rain  he  wudtes  : 

‘‘  Thou  hast  transplanted  the  immortal  soul  on  earth.  Thou  hast 
impnsoncd  it  in  frail  and  weary  weeds,  and  thou  hast  abandoned  it 
to  its  destiny  !  Yet  thou  canst  nourish,  thou  canst  revivify  it,  and 
only  thou  canst  save  it ! 

Alas  !  alas  !  when  I  consider  my  years  gone  by,  not  a  single  day 
can  1  call  my  own.  I  know  now  how  to  a])preciate  the  vain  and 
fallacious  hopes  yvhich  once  attracted  me  from  divine  goodness  and 
truth — weeping,  loving,  and  hoping.  Now  no  mortal  affection  has 
novelty  for  me.  I  go  halting  from  right  to  left.  The  shadows 
lengthen  around  me.  The  sun  goes  down.  Infirm  and  worn  out, 

I  am  ready  to  fall.” 

The  complaints  of  the  last  madrigal  arc  more  touching  when  wo 
recollect  that  AI.  Angelo  was  growing  blind,  like  Alilton,  so  that  he 
was  obliged  to  be  led  about  to  feel  the  works  and  models  he  could 
no  longer  see.  In  this  state,  during  the  reign  of  Pius  iv.  he  still 
continued  his  work  at  St.  Peter’s,  and  brought  the  architecture  to 
that  perfection  that  Stendhal  exclaimed  on  seeing  it,  “  Who  can  help 
adoring  that  religion  which  could  inspire  such  works  ?” 

In  his  last  days  the  opinions  of  Savonarola  exercised  an  increasing 
influence  over  his  mind.  The  sonnet  on  prayer  rendered  by  Words¬ 
worth — who,  however,  declared  that  the  difficulty  of  making  metrical 
translations  of  AI.  Angelo’s  poems  appeared  to  him  insurmountable — 
furnishes  a  fair  sample  of  his  opinions  at  this  time.  At  one  time  he 
would. paraphrase  the  words  ofSt.  Paul',  and  at  another  return  to  the 
manner  of  Dante,  whose  poems  he  knew  by  heart.  In  the  spirit  of  his 
earliest  Platonism,  he  wrote  the  epitaph  of  one  who  died  in  youth. 
‘*I  was  mortal,  and  now  I  am  of  the  divine  essence  ;  for  a  little  while 
I  beheld  the  world,  and  now  I  rejoice  in  heaven.  I  bless  death,  who 
in  piercing  me  with  his  dart  has  granted  me  eternal  life !” 

In  loG'J,  his  health  began  visibly  to  decline.  In  February  of  the 
ensuing  year,  a  slow  fever  manifested  itself,  and  his  malady  made 
i^pid  })rogress.  In  the  presence  of  Donati,  Daniel  di  Volterra,  anoi 
others  of  his  friends,  he  dictated  his  singular  will :  “  I  leave  my  soul 
to  God,  my  body  to  the  earth,  and  my  goods  to  my  nearest  relations.” 
He  died  on  February  17th,  15G3,  in  the  00th  year  of  his  age ;  the 
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dates  usually  given  of  his  birth  and  death,  varj’ing  accordint^  to  the 
Florentine,  Roman,  or  Milanese  chronologies. 

The  age  of  the  Renaissance — the  death-struggle  of  Papal  mafrn!- 
ficence,  which  amidst  its  intellectual  brilliancy  contained  the  elements 
of  decay — had  reached  its  culmination  during  the  lifetime  of 
Angelo.  He  had  outlived  L.  da  Vinci,  Raphael,  Perugino,  G.  Romao'no 
Andrea  del  Sarto,  ^Montegna,  Giorgione,  and  Correggio ;  and  art 
which  had  made  such  giant  strides  whilst  he  lived,  had  begun  to 
decline.  In  the  transition  period  of  the  Reformation,  when  a  real 
and  healthy  creed  was  boldly  measuring  its  strength  with  worn-out 
formulas  and  old  abuses — when  men  were  stirred  to  the  innermost 
depths  of  their  being  by  the  new  and  startling  questions  which  were 
discussed  around  them,  it  was  impossible  to  maintain  that  tranquillity 
and  ease  necessarj’  for  the  successful  pursuit  of  the  Arts. 

Some  of  the  confusion  natural  to  this  religious  and  moral  convul¬ 
sion  is  ajiparent  in  the  works  of  M.  Angelo.  A  painter  with  the 
spirit  of  Dante,  half  trammelled  by  the  meshes  of  false  philosophy, 
and  half  inclining  to  opinions  which  clashed  violently  with  mediieval 
superstition,  he  endeavoured  in  vain  to  unite  Christian  art  rvith  the 
Pagan  ideas  of  antiquity.  Superior  to  Raphael  in  his  intellectual 
power  and  energetic  genius,  he  fell  far  below  him  in  refinement  and 
grace.  ^  His  colouring  was  harmonious  and  subdued,  but  his  details 
were  often  careless.  A  designer  or  a  poet  by  nature,  his  heart 
burning  wdth  glorious  ideas,  and  his  brain  teeming  with  fresh  inven¬ 
tion,  the  natural  impulse  of  his  genius  was  perpetually  impelling 
him  to  new  creation.  Hence  it  follows  that  many  of  the  paintings 
called  by  his  name  were  actually  finished  by  his  pupils,  whilst 
masterpieces  ascribed  to  other  hands  owe  their  inspiration  to  him. 
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Mr.  Ruskin  has  at  length  completed  the  great  work  upon  which  he 
has  been  engaged  for  seventeen  years  ;  and  is  entitled  to  look  back 
with  pride  and  satisfaction  upon  the  important  and  valuable  services 
which  he  has  rendered  to  Art,  upon  the  idols  which  he  has  overthrown, 
the  fallacies  he  has  exposed,  the  cant  he  has  chastised,  and  the  mere 
name-worship  he  has  denounced.  He  has  dared  to  think  for  himselt 
upon  every'  question  in  the  realm  of  aesthetics,  and  has  exhibited  in 
the  course  of  his  work  a  clearness  of  intellect,  a  power  of  observation, 

*  Modern  Painters,  Vol.  V.  Completing  the  Work.  By  John  Ruskin,  M.A. 
London  :  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.  Cornhill.  1860. 
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a  love  of  truth,  an  independence  of  character,  and  a  fearlessness  of 
authority,  equally  rare  and  admirable.  That  he  has  occasionally 
clisplnved  much  arroc^ance  and  self-confidence,  and  has  lavished  upon 
those  Who  dittered  from  him  much  unjustifiable  virulence  of  abuse  ; 
that  he  has  made  s\veeping  assertions  wdiich  he  has  afterwards  Ix'cn 
obliiTod  to  (puilify,  and  that  he  has  not  seldom  been  betrayed  into 
inconsistencies  and  contradictions,  it  is  also  impossible  to  deny. 
Put,  when  we  consider  the  vastness  of  the  field  wdiich  he  has  under¬ 
taken  to  cultivate,  and  that,  in  many  parts  of  that  field  he  has  been 
the  first  labourer — has  had  to  root  out  the  ^veeds,  break  up  the  soil, 
and  remove  the  roots  and  stones,  Ave  can  scarcely  blame  him,  if,  in 
the  course  of  his  long,  heavy,  and  often  thankless  toil,  he  has  some¬ 
times  displayed  impatience  and  given  way  to  anger.  And  now,  at 
last,  he  has  his  reward.  He  has  outlived  and  outwritten  the  obloquy 
and  abuse  that  once  assailed  him;  and,  wdiile  yet  in  the  prime  of  life, 
has  attained  the  proud  position  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  writers, 
Imng  or  dead,  on  the  subject  of  Art.  This  result  has  been  owing 
not  only  to  the  extent,  minuteness,  and  truth  of  his  observations  on 
natural  phenomena — though  in  these  respects  he  stands  unrivalled — 
but  also  to  his  wonderful  mastery  of  language,  his  po\ver  of  W’ord- 
painting,  the  singular  melody  of  bis  periods,  and  the  vigour,  origin¬ 
ality,  and  beauty  of  his  style.  These  alone  will  suffice  to  make  him 
an  English  classic — a  model,  in  all  time  coming,  for  those  wdio 
desire  to  learn  of  what  ornament,  variety,  richness,  and  flexibility, 
our  nativ^e  tongue  is  susceptible.  In  the  present  volume,  this  beauty 
of  style  and  descriptive  powder  are,  perhaps,  more  conspicuous 
than  in  any  of  those  which  have  preceded  it  ;  and  it  w'ould  not  be 
difficult  to  quote  a  number  of  passages  wmrthy  of  comparison 
with  the  finest  of  those  that  have  now  become  familiar  to  us  in  his 
former  volumes.  The  nomenclature,  however,  employed  by  Mr. 
Riiskin  throughout  the  volume  before  us,  is  exceedingly  fantastic 
and  fanciful,  and  often  far-fetched,  and  founded  upon  erroneous  or 
imperfect  views  of  his  subject.  Thus,  in  the  part  devoted  to  the 
consideration  of  Leaf  Beauty,  wc  have  chapters  on  “  The  Earth-veil,” 
on  “  Leaf  Monuments,”-  ami  “  Leaf-Shadows  ;”  and  a  division  of 
trees  into  “  Builders  with  the  Shield,”  and  “  Builders  wdth  the 
Sword,”  the  former  having  expanded  leaves  more  or  less  resembling 
shields,  partly  in  shape,  but  still  more  in  office,  and  the  latter 
having  sharp  leaves,  in  the  shape  of  swords ;  and  the  young  buds, 
instead  of  being  as  numerous  as  the  leaves,  crouching  each  under  a 
leaf-shadow,  as  in  the  case  of  the  shield-builders,  growing  fearlessly 
each  in  the  midst  of  a  sheaf  of  swwds.  In  the  succeeding  ])art,  on 
Cloud  Beauty,  we  find  chapters  entitled  “  The  Cloud  Balancings,” 
“The  Cloud  Flocks,”  “  The  Cloud  Chariots,”  and  “  The  Angel  of 
the  Sea.”  In  the  division  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  Formal 
Invention,  the  titles  are  scarcely  so  transcendental ;  but  in  the  last 
part,  on  Spiritual  Invention,  we  meet  'with  “  The  Dark  Mirror,” 
“  The  Lance  of  Pallas,”  “  The  Wings  of  the  Lion,”  and  “  The 
Xereid’s  Guard.” 
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dates  usually  given  of  his  birth  and  death,  varjdng  accordint^  to  the 
Florentine,  Roman,  or  Milanese  ehronologies. 

The  age  of  the  Renaissance — the  death-struggle  of  Papal  marmi. 
ficence,  which  amidst  its  intellectual  brilliancy  contained  the  elements 

of  decay — had  reached  its  culmination  during  the  lifetime  of  M 
Angelo.  lie  had  outlived  L.  da  Vinci,  Raphael,  Perugino,  G.  Romamio 
Amlrea  del  Sarto,  ^lontegna,  Giorgione,  and  Correggio ;  and  art 
which  had  made  such  giant  strides  whilst  he  lived,  had  begun  to 
deeline.  In  the  transition  period  of  the  Reformation,  when  a  real 
and  healthy  creed  was  boldly  measuring  its  strength  with  worn-out 
formulas  and  old  abuses — when  men  were  stirred  to  the  innermost 
depths  of  their  being  by  the  new  and  startling  questions  which  were 
discussed  around  them,  it  was  impossible  to  maintain  that  tranquillity 
and  ease  necessary  for  the  successful  pursuit  of  the  Arts. 

Some  of  the  confusion  natural  to  this  religious  and  moral  coinnil- 
sion  is  a])parent  in  the  works  of  !^[.  Angelo.  A  painter  with  the 
spirit  of  Dante,  half  trammelled  by  the  meshes  of  false  philosophy, 
and  half  inclining  to  opinions  which  clashed  violently  with  mediieyal 
superstition,  he  endeavoured  in  vain  to  unite  Christian  art  with  the 
Pagan  ideas  of  antiquity.  Superior  to  Raphael  in  his  intellectual 
j)ower  and  energetic  genius,  he  fell  far  below  him  in  refinement  and 
grace.  ^  His  colouring  was  harmonious  and  subdued,  but  his  details 
were  often  careless.  A  designer  or  a  poet  by  nature,  his  heart 
bunting  with  glorious  ideas,  and  his  brain  teeming  with  fresh  inven¬ 
tion,  the  natural  impulse  of  his  genius  was  perpetually  impellinf^ 
him  to  new  creation.  Hence  it  follows  that  many  of  the  paintings 
called  by  his  name  were  actually  finished  by  his  pupils,  whilst 
masterpieces  ascribed  to  other  hands  owe  their  inspiration  to  him. 
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!Mr.  Ruskin  has  at  length  completed  the  great  work  upon  which  he 
has  been  engaged  for  seventeen  years  ;  and  is  entitled  to  look  back 
yvith  pride  and  satisfaction  upon  the  important  and  valuable  services 
which  he  has  rendered  to  Art,  upon  the  idols  which  he  has  overthrown, 
the  fallacies  he  has  exposed,  the  cant  he  has  chastised,  and  the  mere 
name-worship  he  has  denounced.  He  has  dared  to  think  for  himself 
upon  every  question  in  the  realm  of  aesthetics,  and  has  exhibited  in 
the  course  of  his  work  a  clearness  of  intellect,  a  power  of  observation, 


*  Modern  Painters,  Vol.  V.  Completing  the  Work.  By  John  Ruskin,  M.A. 
London :  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.  Cornhill.  1860. 
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One  new  and  pleasing  feature  in  tlie  present  volume  is  tl  • 
and  then,  though  hut  seldom,  the  Author  shows  somothiilwT^ 
liumility  and  distrust  of  his  own  critical  infallibility,  and  occa  i 
exhiluts  some  considemtion  and  compassion  for  tliose  who  hav^^l" 
misfortune  to  ditfer  from  him,  and  for  those  artists  who  are  ] 
objects  of  his  dislike;  but  he  is  nearly  as  reckless  and  sweepiafr' 
assei'tion  as  ever,  and  is  sometimes  very  difficult  to  reconcile  w'”/ 
himself.  He  also,  in  many  places,  uses  strong  and  iiulio-nam  1  ^ 


the  abuse  of  the  brutal  and  base.”  He  also,  again  and  again,  writes 
in  slighting  and  contemptuous  phrase  of  the  great  mass  of  the  1 
people  of  tlie  day,  and  in  the  singularly  flippant  note  at  paj^e  | 
lie  says: — “  I  intended  to  have  given  a  figure  to  show  the  results  of  4 
the  pressure  of  the  weight  of  all  the  leafage  on  a  great  lateral  bou^rh 
in  modifying  its  curves,  the  strength  of  timber  being  greatest  where 
the  leverage  of  the  mass  tells  most ;  but  I  find  nobody  ever  rea^ls 
things  which  it  takes  any  trouble  to  understand;  so  that  it  is  of  no 
use  to  write  them.”  Again,  at  page  824,  he  informs  us  : — “  1  have 
not  thought  it  worth  while  at  present  to  enter  into  any  examinaiiou 
of  T iirner’s  colour  system,  because  the  public  is  at  present  so  inicon- 
scious^of  the  meaning  and  nature  of  colour,  that  they  would  not 
know  what  I  was  talking  about.”  Truly,  we  are  deeply  indebted  to 
!Mr.  Ruskin,  who,  with  wonderful  long-suffering  and  forbeamnee, 
has  for  seventeen  years  been  casting  his  pearls  before  swine  !  hut 
does  it  never  occur  to  him,  that  it  is  just  possible  that  the  multitude 
may  sometimes  be  right,  and  just  possible  that  he,  the  arch-critic, 
may  be  wrong  ? 

ilr.  Ruskin  denounces  as  fiercely  as  ever  the  intense  faithlessness 
of  the  age,  manifested  even  in  its  greatest  men,  but  existing  in  an 
infinitely  more  fatal  form  in  the  lower  general  mind,  reacting  upon 
those  who  ought  to  be  its  teachers.  England,  he  says,  has  declared 
boldly,  by  print  and  word  of  mouth,  that  its  Religion  was  good  for 
show,  but  would  not  work  ;  and  he  affirms  that  persons  engaged  in 
the  study  of  economical  and  political  questions  have  again  and 
again  declared  to  liiin,  “wdth  entire  naivete  and  undisturbed  imbeci- 
lity,”  that  “  the  laws  of  the  Devil  were  the  only  practical  ones,  and 
that  the  laws  of  God  were  merely  a  form  of  poetical  language.” 
Afterwards,  he  tells  us  that,  “  so  far  as  in  it  lay,  this  century  has 
caused  every  one  of  its  great  men  whose  hearts  were  kindest  and 
whose  spirits  most  perceptive  of  the  work  of  God,  to  die  without 
hope — Scott,  Keats,  Ryron,  ‘  Shelley,  Turner.  Great  England,  of 
the  Iron-heart  now,  not  of  the  l^ion-heart !  Eor  these  souls  of  her 
children,  an  account  may  perhaps  be  one  day  required  of  her.” 
Elsewhere,  he  accuses  England  of  “  with  her  riglit  hand  casting 
away  the  souls  of  men,  and  with  her  left  the  gifts  of  God.”  He  is 
also  fond  of  contrasting — for  example,  in  the  chapter  on  the  boy¬ 
hoods  of  Giorgione  and  Turner — the  religion  of  mediaeval  Italy  with 
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I,  of  KnfflRDd  in  tlie  nineteenth  century,  always  to  the  disadvan- 
disparagement  of  the  latter.  Now  it  is  verj’  easy  for  one 
Mr.  Ruskin’s  fervid  imagination  and  wonderful  power  of  word- 
1^^  draw  a  striking  picture  of  the  power,  dignity,  and  all- 
]  ^^niuliiuT  character  of  the  former,  and  of  the  weakness,  faithless- 
^  and  want  of  vitality  of  the  latter.  But  the  question  is  not  of 
tlie  l>canty  of  such  a  picture,  hut  of  its  truth.  What  was  the  religion 
which  Me*  Rnskin  so  praises,  and  which,  apparently,  he  would  be 
dad  to  rccal  ?  What  but  a  gigantic  system  of  error,  fraud,  usurpa- 
[ioiu  fi^^d  idolatry — a  religion  which  taught  the  worship  of  the 
nHn,  and  of  saints,  many  of  whom,  in  their  lives,  had'  been 
criminals  of  the  deepest  dye ;  which  invented  and  established  the 
Inquisition,  and  struck  medals  to  commemorate  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew?  Truly,  if,  to  bring  back  the  days  of  Giorgione  and 
Titian,  we  must  also  recal  the  religion  of  the  church  to  which  they 
bt'loiiged,  'sve  are  content  to  retain  our  present  art,  and  along  with 
it  a  religion  which  has  rejected  the  fables,  and  follies,  and  idolatry 
of  Roman  Catholicism — which  has  opened  the  Bible  to  all,  and 
(^ntnted  to  every  man  liberty  of  conscience,  and  the  right  to  worship 
God  according  to  his  own  convictions. 

In  the  present  volume,  as  throughout  the  previous  portions  of  his 
work,  the  Author  lays  it  down  as  an  axiom,  that  there  can  be  no 
jn-eat  art  without  a  high  moral  purpose.  The  art  which  can  be 
commanded  for  hire,  the  art  whose  object  is  merely  to  give  pleasure, 
or  simply  to  represent  Nature,  he  despises  and  denounces ;  and  thus 
the  whole  of  the  Dutch  School  falls  under  his  malediction  as  a 
corrupt  and  debased  School  of  Art.  Teniers,  Wouvermans,  Rem¬ 
brandt,  Cuyp,  Rubens,  all  incur  his  condemnation.  They  are  but 
"respectable  tradesmen  furnisliing  well-made  articles  in  oil  paint.” 
Their  work  is  essentially  vulgar  ;  and,  by  its  influence  in  England, 
the  Dutch  School  has  “  destroyed  our  perception  of  all  purposes  of 
painting,  and,  throughout  the  north  of  the  Continent,  effaced  the 
sense  of  colour  among  artists  of  every  rank.” 

Mr.  Ruskin  tells  us  that  his  object  in  writing  “  Modern  Painters,” 
was  to  show  that  Turner  is  the  greatest  landscape  painter  who  ever 
lived,  an  object  which  he  has  sufficiently  accomplished ;  and  he 
afterwards  informs  us,  alniost  at  the  end  of  the  present  volume, 
that  “  it  is  proper  for  the  read^ to  kn(5w""that  the  title  which  I 
myself  originally  intended  for  this  book  was  ‘  Turner  and  the 
Ancients  nor  did  I  purpose  to  refer  in  it  to  any  other  modern 
painter  than  Turner.  The  title  was  changed ;  and  the  notes  on 
other  living  painters  inserted  in  the  first  volume,  in  deference  to  the 
advice  of  friends,  probably  wise ;  for  unless  the  change  liad  been 
made,  tlie  book  might  never  have  been  read  at  all.  But,  as  far  as  I 
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the  volume  opens,  is  occupied  hy  the  consideration  of  Leaf  Boautv 
and  a  variety  of  minute  and  searching  investigations  into  the  fonn*.  ’ 
tion,  growth,  and  nourishment  of  trees  and  leaves,  attest  the  vifroroQ*. 
analvsis  which  the  author  has  applied  to  this  part  of  his  su]»ie,.|' 
There  are  some  useful  and  pertinent  observations  on  the  neoessitvnf 
artists  learning  to  foreshorten  branch-forms  ;  and  a  remark,  to  ^\•\\\^‘\ 
wo  can  scarcely  give  an  unqualified  assent,  that,  botli  in  sculpture 
and  in  painting,  the  perce]dion  of  organic  leaf-form  in  artists  li^v 
been  ]moportionate  to  their  power  of  drawing  the  human  hijun;^ 
Thvve  is  a  very  elocpient  passage,  but  too  long  for  (quotation,  in  praivi 
of  ]>ines,  and  their  ennobling  influence  on  national  character ;  hut 
the  following  shorter  ])assage  also  possesses  mueh  beauty: — 
what  infinite  wonderfulness  there  is  in  this  vegetation,  eonsideml. 
as  indeed  it  is,  the  means  by  which  the  earth  becomes  the  companion 
of  man — his  friend  and  his  teacher!  In  the  conditions  whiclMve 
have  traced  in  its  rocks,  there  could  only  l)e  seen  preparations  for 
his  existence  ; — the  characters  which  enabled  him  to  live  on  it  safdv. 
and  to  work  with  it  easily — in  all  these  it  has  been  inanimate  and 
passive  ;  but  vegetation  is  to  it  as  an  im])erfect  sonl,  given  to  moot 
the  soul  of  man.  The  earth  in  its  depths  must  remain  dead  and 
cold,  incapable  except  of  slow  crystalline  change  ;  but  at  its  surface, 
which  human  beings  look  u])on  and  deal  with,  it  ministei’s  to  them 
thropgh  a  veil  of  strange  intermediate  being,  which  breathes,  hut 
has  no  voice;  moves,* but  cannot  leave  its  appointed  place;  passes 
through  life  without  consciousness,  to  death  without  lutteruess; 
wears  the  beauty  of  youth,  without  its  passion  ;  and  declines  to  the 
weakness  of  age,  without  its  regret.”  The  only  other  passage  we 
shall  quote  from  this  part  occurs  at  the  close  of  the  chapter  entitled. 
“  Idle  Leaf  ^lonuments  “  We  men  sometimes,  in  what  we  pre¬ 
sume  to  be  humility,  compare  ourselves  with  leaves  ;  but  we  have  as 
yet  no  right  to  do  so.  The  leaves  may  well  scorn  the  com])arison. 
NVe,  who  live  for  ourselves,  and  neither  know  how  to  use  nor  keep 
the  work  of  past  times,  may  humbly  learn — as  from  the  ant,  fore- 
sicrht — from  the  leaf,  reverence.  Tlie  power  of  ev^ery  great  people, 
as"  of  every  living  tree,  depends  on  its  not  effacing,  but  conhrmiiicr 
and  concluding,  the  labours  of  its  ancestors.  Looking  back  to  the 
history  of  nations,  we  may  date  the  beginning  of  their  decline  from 
the  moment  when  they  ceased  to  be  reverent  in  heart,  and  aceuiuii- 
lative  in  hand  and  brain  ;  from  the  moment  when  the  redundant  fruit 
of  age  hid  in  them  the  hollowness  of  lieart,  whence  the  simplicities 
of  customs  and  sinews  of  tradition  had  withered  away.  Had  men 
but  guarded  the  righteous  laws,  and  protected  the  precious  work  ot 
their  fathers,  with  half  the  iiulustry  they  have  given  to  ehange  and 
to  ravage,  they  would  not  now  have  been  seeking  vainly,  in  inillciiial 
visions  and  mechanic  servitudes,  the  accomplishment  of  the  ])romi>e 
made  to  them  so  long  ago  ;  as  ‘  the  days  of  a  tree  are  the  days  of 
my  people,  and  mine  elect  shall  enjoy  the  work  of  their  hands;  they 
shall  not  labour  in  vain,  nor  bring  forth  for  trouble  ;  for  they  aie 
the  seed  of  the  blessed  of  the  Lord,  and  their  offspring  with  them- 
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rn-«:  lesson  we  have  to  take  from  the  leaf's  life  : — one  more  we  may 

vive  from  its  death.  If  ever  in  autumn  a  pensiveness  falls  upon 
'  is  i'  tli<*  leaves  drift  by  in  their  fading,  may  we  not  wisely  look  up 
>  hope  to  their  mighty  monuments  ‘r  Behold  how  fair,  how  pro- 
ha-nnl.  in  aisle,  the  avenues  of  the  valleys — the  fringes  of 

hill*^  •  stately,  so  eternal ;  the  joy  of  man,  the  comfort  of  all 
iviir'  creatures,  the  glory  of  the  earth — they  are  but  the  monuments 
v’  those  poor  leaves  that  tlit  faintly  past  us  to  die.  Let  them  not 
without  our  understanding  their  last  counsel  and  example  : 
iliit  "e  also,  careless  of  monument  by  the  grave,  may  build  it  in  the 
^  j.jj__inoiiument  by  which  men  may  be  taught  to  remember,  not 
wlk'iv  "e'  died,  but  where  we  lived.” 

hi  Pat’t  VII.  dedicated  to  the  examination  of  Cloud  Beauty,  some 
carious  (piestions  are  pixiposed,  but  not  solved,  with  regard  to  the 
causes  of  clouds  tloating,  and  the  colour  of  clouds.  Why  is  the 
nioruiiiLT  mist,  lying  level  and  white  along  the  bottom  of  the  valley, 
jo  heavy,  and  yet  so  fine  and  thin  that  it  melts  away  utterly  into  the 
spleiuloiir  of  day  before  the  tiery  glances  of  the  sun  ?  Those  lofty 
pyramidal  clouds,  ])iled  in  colossal  masses,  high  above  the  heads  of 
the  loftiest  alj)s,  why  are  they  so  light — and  why  will  they  melt 
a^av,  not  as  the  sun  rises,  but  as  he  descends,  ami  leaves  the  stars 
of  twilight  clear,  while  the  valley  vapour  gains  again  u]ion  the  earth 
like  a  shroud  ?  Then  why  are  the  near  clouds  often  blue,  and  the 
lar-oti’ ones  golden — a  strange  result,  if  air  is  blue;  and  if  air  is  blue, 
why  are  rays  that  come  through  large  spaces  of  it  red — and  that 
alp,  that  catches  far-away  light,  why  coloured  red  at  dawn  and  sun¬ 
set  r  Let  those  who  think  that  they  know  much  distinctly  about 
the  clouds,  endeavour  to  answer,  if  they  can,  these  first  elementary 
questions.  There  are  some  excellent  remarks  and  useful  diagrams 
in  this  division  on  cloud-perspective;  and  Turner  is  pronounced  to 
be  the  only  artist  who  ever  drew  clouds  truly,  though  many  have 
succeeded  in  colouring  them  beautifully.  In  the  chapter  entitled 
“Tlie  (doud  Chariots,”  there  is  an  eloquent  description  of  the 
^umuliis  Cloud,  with  its  majestic,  indescribable,  and  not-to-be- 
painted  aspect.  Even  Turner  never  attempted  to  delineate  this 
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account  of  the  helmet-shaped  cloud  that  often  hovered  over  its  clov 
summit. 

In  the  chapter  entitled  “The  An^el  of  the  Sea,”  which  contain- 
an  analysis  and  descri])tion  of  the  Nimbus,  or  Kain  Cloud,  a  sonie^ 
what  arbitrary  division  is  given  of  the  climates  of  our  ^dobownlj 
respect  to  their  titness  for  art.  They  are  ranged  under  live  heads 
easily  remembered  by  the  following  tabular  form  : —  '  ’ 


Wood-lands 

Sjind-lands 

Vine-lands 

Field-lands 

Moss-lands 


Shrewd  intellect 
High  intellect 
Highest  intellect 
High  intellect 
Shrewd  intellect 


No  art. 
Religious  an. 
Perfect  art. 
^Material  art. 
No  art. 


There  is  a  beautiful  description  of  the  mission  and  glorv^  of  the 
Angel  of  the  Sea — the  Ruskinism  for  rain — from  which  we  quote 
the  following  : — “  Nor  are  these  wings  colourless.  We  habituallv 
think  of  the  rain-cloud  only  as  dark  and  grey  ;  not  knowing  that  we  I 
owe  to  it,  perhaps,  the  fairest,  though  not  the  most  dazzling,  of  the 
hues  of  heaven.  Often,  in  our  English  mornings,  the  rain-clouds  in  ! 
the  dawn  form  soft  level  fields,  which  melt  imperceptibly  into  the 
blue;  or  when,  of  less  extent,  gather  into  apparent  bars,  crossing  the 
sheets  of  broader  cloud  above ;  and  all  these  bathed  throughout  in 
an  unspeakable  light  of  pure  rose-colour,  and  purple,  and  amber,  and 
blue ;  not  shining,  but  misty-soft ;  the  barred  masses,  when  seen 
nearer,  composed  of  clusters  or  tresses  of  cloud,  like  Hoss-silk  ;  lookinj 
as  if  each  knot  were  a  little  swathe  or  sheaf  of  lighted  rain.  No 
clouds  form  such  skies,  none  are  so  tender,  various,  inimitable. 
Turner  himself  never  caught  them.  Correggio,  putting  out  his 
whole  strength,  could  have  painted  them — no  other  man.” 


Part  VIII.  treats  of  Formal  Invention,  by  which  is  denoted  what 
is  commoidy  termed  composition,  or  the  arrangement  of  lines,  forms, 
or  colours,  so  as  to  produce  the  best  possible  effect.  In  the  first 
division  of  Modern  Painters,  it  was  shown  how  far  aH  may  l)e,  and 
has  been,  consistent  wdth  physical  and  material  facts;  in  the  second, 
how  far  it  may  be  and  has  been  obedient  to  the  laws  of  physical 
beauty ;  and  it  now  remains  to  examine  its  relations  to  God  and 
man,  its  Avork  in  the  help  of  human  beings,  and  ser\dce  of  their 
Creator.  This  is  the  most  important  part  of  the  subject,  and  this 
quality  of  invention  is  the  rarest  and  most  'wondeidul  of  all  exhibited 
in  pictures.  It  is  the  greatest  of  all  qualities  of  art,  and  the  power 
by  which  it  is  etiected  is  inexplicable  and  incommunicable,  yet  exer¬ 
cised  with  entii’e  facility  by  those  'who  possess  it,  in  many  cases  even 
unconsciously.  It  is  pre-eminently  the  deed  of  human  creation,  h 
the  chapter  in  this  part,  entitled,  “  The  Law  of  Perfectness,”  there 
is  a  singular  justitication  of  the  “  unblushing  tranquillity”  with  which 
Turner  was  in- the  liabit  of  falsif\dng  the  actual  features  of  the  place, 
in  order  to  suit  his  notions  of  the  picturesque.  Thus,  in  a  sketch  oi 
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he  is  praised  for  having  lowered  the  castle  100  feet ;  for 
v^viiiir  fetched  a  church  and  group  of  spires  from  round  a  corner ; 

♦>  having  shown  a  lake  where  none  could  be  seen  ;  and  for  having 
Wii'^ht  a  mountain  peak,  in  reality  invisible,  to  crown  the  slope  of 
^;tant  hills,  which  forms  one  of  the  most  notable  featui’cs  of  the 
from  Lausanne. 

The  ninth  and  last  part  of  the  work  treats  of  Spiritual  Invention  ; 
and,  at  the  outset,  we  meet  with  a  division  of  landscape  into  four 
heads.  1.  Heroic,  representing  an  imaginary  world,  inhabited 
[iv  men  not  peidectly  civilised,  but  noble,  and  usually  subjected  to 
trials,  and  by  spiritual  powers  of  the  highest  order.  It  is 
iriqiiently  without  architecture ;  never  without  figure,  action,  or 
eniotion.  Its  principal  master  is  Titian.  II.  Classical,  representing 
aa  imaginary  world,  inhabited  by  perfectly  civilised  men,  and  by 
spiritual  powers  of  an  infenor  order.  It  generally  assumes  this 
ciinditioii  of  things  to  have  existed  among  the  Greek  and  Roman 
nations.  It  contains  usually  architecture  of  an  elevated  character, 
and  always  incidents  of  figure,  character,  or  emotion.  Its  principal 
master  is  Nicolo  Poussin.  III.  Pastoral,  representing  peasant  life,* 
and  its  daily  work,  or  such  scenery  as  may  naturally  be  suggestive 
of  it,  consisting  usually  of  simple  landscape,  in  ])art  subjected  to 
ain’icultiire,  with  figures,  cattle,  and  domestic  buildings.  No  super- 
natund  being  is  ever  \dsibly  present.  It  does  not,  in  ordinary  cases, 
admit  architecture  of  an  elevated  character,  nor  exciting  incident. 
Its  principal  master  is  Cuyp.  IV.  Contemplative  ;  directed  princi¬ 
pally  to  the  observance  of  the  powers  of  nature,  and  record  of  the 
historical  associations  connected  with  landscape,  illustrated  by,  or 
contrasted  with,  existing  states  of  human  life.  No  supernatural 
being  is  visibly  ])resent.  It  admits  every  variety  of  subject,  and 
re-piircs,  in  general,  figure-incident,  but  not  of  an  exciting  character. 

It  was  not  developed  completely  until  recent  times.  Its  principal 
niister  is  Turner.  Besides  these  four  important  divisions,  there  are 
two  spurious  forms  of  landscape  r  the  Picturesque,  a  degradation  of 
the  contemplative,  in  which  the  main  object  is  to  display  the  powers 
of  the  artist,  or  to  give  agreeable  forms  and  colours,  irrespective  of 
sentiment ;  it  includes  much  modem  art,  and  the  works  of  many  of 
the  Dutch  painters,  and  of  Canaletto,  Guardi,  Tempesta,  and  the. 
like ; — the  other  spurious  form  is  Hybrid  Landscape,  in  which  the 
painter  endeavours  to  unite  the  irreconcilable  sentiment  of  two  or 
more  of  the  above-named  classes.  We  are  afterwards  told  that  the 
excellence  of  a  landscape  painter  is  in  proportion  to  his  sensibility 
to  the  story  of  life,  and  that  all  great  art  confesses  and  worships 
both  the  spiritual  and  animal  nature  of  man.  The  dominion  of 
Greek  Art  was  essentially  of  this  world.  Its  nobleness  as  well  as  its 
faults  were  dependent  on  its  making  the  most  of  the  present  life. 
Horentine  Art,  on  the  other  hand,  was  essentially  Christian,  and  the 
forcing  of  the  Greek  element  into  it  destroyed  it.  The  Venetian 
School — the  last-believing  school  of  Italy,  a  wholly  realist  school, 
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of  which  Titian  may  be  regarded  as  the  central  type—lj^, 
simplicity  of  rural  landscape  or  sympathy  with  rural  labours 
enjoyments,  but  presents  us  instead  with  images  of  stateliness 
power — of  throned  and  beautiful  humanity.  But,  in  all  its  root<  ^ 
power  and  moiles  of  work — in  its  belief,  its  breadth,  and  ' 
judgment,  the  Venetian  mind  is  perfect.  That  it  passed  so  soon 
away,  was  owing  to  its  fatal  fiiult  of  recklessness  of  aim.  ^Vliol] 
noble  ill  its  resources,  it  was  wholly  unworthy  in  its  purposes  y’ 
Venetian  painter  ever  worked  with  any  aim  beyond  that  "of 
delighting  the  eye  or  representing  fancies  agreeable  to  himself  o’- 
flattering  to  his  nature.  They  believed  earnestly  themselves  but 
did  not  paint  to  make  others  believe. 

In  this  part  of  his  work,  !Mr.  Ruskin  enters  upon  an  interesting 
inquiry  into  the  effects  of  the  Reformation  upon  the  progress  of  An 
One  effect  of  it  was  to  call  in  question  the  spiritual  teaching  of  fifteen  I 
hundred  years,  and,  not  knowing  where  to  find  truth,  the  majority 
of  artists  gave  themselves  up  to  pleasure.  After  the  Reformatio^ 
the  Roman  Catholics  were  effete  or  insincere,  the  Kvangelicals 
despised  the  arts,  and  the  whole  body  of  painters  necessarily  fell 
into  the  rationalistic  chasm.  A  purer  Faith,  which  shall  depend 
neitJier  on  ignorance  for  its  continuance,  nor  upon  controversy  for 
its  progress,  may  one  day  exalt  and  purify  Art. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  coarse,  and  virulent,  and  unjust  abuse  of 
Rubens  and  Salvator,  and  of  the  pastoral  landscape  of  Cuyp  and 
Teniers,  in  which,  according  to  Mr.  Ruskin,  we  find  ourselves 
“  absolutely  without  sight  of  God  in  all  the  world.”  Does  Mr. 
Ruskin  seriously  mean  to  assert,  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  one 
to  paint  a  true,  or  beautiful,  or  noble  landscape,  or  figure-piece, 
without,  all  the  time  he  is  at  work  upon  it,  intending  and  endea¬ 
vouring  to  })aint  in  majorem  Dei  gloria m  I  Does  he  think  a  ferven: 
love  of  nature  and  of  beauty,  and  a  pleasure  in  the  exercise  of  a 
noble  art,  quite  iiica])able  of  producing  such  a  result  ?  And  does  lie 
mean  to  say,  that  all  the  works  of  Turner  and  of  Titian — the  picture 
of  the  mistress  of  the  latter,  for  example — were  produced  under 
the  impulse  of  a  lofty  moral  motive?  The  greatest  painters  were 
anything  but  remarkable  for  the  purity  of  their  morals  or  the  asce¬ 
ticism  of  their  lives,  and  if  a  high  moral  motive  did  not  influence 
and  pervade  their  lives,  is  it  at  all  likely  to  have  been  the  inspiring 
cause  of  the  great  works  they  have  left  us  ?  An  intense  love  and 
keen  perception  of  the  beautiful,  joined  to  rare  powers  of  observation 
and  great  industry,  appear  to  us  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
triumphs  of  their  art,  and  to  be  causes  much  more  in  accordance 
with  facts  than  that  assigned  by  Mr.  Ruskin. 

There  is  an  interesting  and  able  chapter  on  Vulgarity,  which  is 
defined  to  be  dulness  of  the  heart,  inability  to  feel  or  conceive  noble 
character  or  emotion;  and  the  false  notions  of  its  meaning  prevalent 
both  among  the  higher  and  lower  classes  are  clearly  and  eloquently 
exposed.  The  chapter  on  the  boyhoods  of  Giorgione  and  Turner  :? 
also  excellent,  though,  in  some  points,  a  little  overstrained  and 


pxrravagant.  Giorgione  saw  beauty  only  in  Men,  Turner  only  in 
Vature,  and  so  lie  naturally  became  the  painter  of  the  strength  and 
beautv  of  Xature.  The  great  human  truth  visible  to  him  was  that 
he  must  paint  the  labour,  and  sorrow,  and  passing  away  of  men  ; 
anil  so— full  of  stern  sorrow  and  fixed  purpose,  while  yet  a  boy — he 
himself  to  his  labour  silently  and  meekly,  like  a  workman’s 
chilli  on  its  first  day  at  the  cotton-mill.”  Now,  with  all  deference 
to  Mr.  Ruskin,  we  cannot  believe  this  rhapsody  about  the  aim  and 
purpose  of  Turner’s  life ;  we  cannot  believe — for  we  see  no  evidence 
to  induce  us  to  do  so,  and  great  antecedent  improbability — that 
Turner  ever  set  out  with  such  a  fixed  purpose  as  the  great  object  of 
his  career.  He  jiainted  Nature,  in  her  varied  aspects,  with  faithful¬ 
ness,  and  truth,  and  power,  but  from  deep  love  and  admiration  of 
her  many-sided  beauty,  and  not  with  any  set  purpose  to  illustrate 
the  dark  side  of  human  nature.  We  believe  this  as  little  as  Mr. 
Ruskin’s  other  assertion  that  Turner  was  “  the  greatest  man  of  our 
England  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.”  But  Mr.  Ruskin, 
unfortunately,  always  becomes  fiinciful  and  extravagant  on  the 
subject  of  Turner,  imputes  to  him  motiv^es  which  he  never  felt,  and 
puts  interpretations  on  his  pictures  of  which  he  never  dreamt. 

Subsequently  to  the  year  1820,  a  great  change  came  over  tho 
spirit  of  Turner.  He  had  hitherto  painted  the  sorrow  of  creation  ; 
now  he  was  to  paint  its  beauty.  “After  this  period,”  says  Mr. 
Ruskin,  “  he  becomes,  separately  and  without  riv'al,  the  painter  of 
the  loveliness  and  light  of  creation.”  The  peculiar  glory  of  Turner 
was  the  perfection  of  the  colour-chord  by  scarlet.  The  golden  and 
blue  tints  of  the  sky  had  been  beautifully  rendered  by  others,  but 
none  had  hitherto  dared  to  paint  the  scarlet.  He  painted  white 
lijrht  with  scarlet  shadow ;  sunshine  which  glows  even  when  sub¬ 
dued,  which  has  not  cool  shade  but  fiery  shade — the  true  glory  of 
sun.shine. 

There  is  a  beautiful,  though  fanciful  and  forced  description  of 
Turner’s  picture  of  Apollo  Slaying  the  Python,  in  which  we  are  told 
he  intended  to  symbolise  the.  strife  of  purity _with  pollution  ;  of  life 
with  forgetfulness  ;  of  love  with  the  grave.  There  are  also  some 
eloquent  but  caustic  remarks  on  the  effect  and  tendency  of  the  spirit 
of  the  age  in  destroying  beauty.  “  Once,”  says  Mr.  Ruskin,  “  I 
could  speak  joyfully  about  beautiful  things,  thinking  to  be  under¬ 
stood  ;  now  I  cannot  any  more,  for  it  seems  to  me  that  no  one 
regards  them.  Wherever  I  look  or  travel,  in  England  or  abroad, 
I  see  that  men,  wherever  they  can  reach,  destroy  all  beauty.  They 
seem  to  have  no  other  desire  or  hope  but  to  have  large  houses  and 
to  be  able  to  move  fast.  Every  perfect  and  lovely  spot  which  they 
can  touch  they  defile.”  We  cordially  agree  with  the  author’s 
observations  on  the  subject  of  what  he  terms  asceticism.  Of  this 
liiental  malady,  three  kinds  have  existed.  The  first,  religious,  being 
the  refusal  of  pleasure  and  knowledge  for  the  sake  (as  supposed)  ot 
religion,  seen  chiefly  in  the  middle  ages.  The  second,  military,  being 
their  refusal  for  the  sake  of  power,  seen  chiefly  in  the  early  days  of 
VUL.  iv.  2  u 
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Sparta  and  Rome, 
sake  of  money,  seen 

All  these  have  their  k.  . .  ,  - v.wui^ 

or  central  state  of  man  ;  for  the  things  to  be  desiretl  for  healiliV 
humanity,  are,  that  it  should  not  see  dreams  but  realities ;  that  ii 
should  not  destroy  life  but  save  it ;  and  that  it  should  be  not  ricli 

but  content.  .  ^ 

Towards  the  end  of  his  work,  the  Author  relapses  into  that  exa-t. 

geration  which  generally  characterises  what  he  says  about  Turno- 
That  great  artist  left  behind  him  nearly  £200,000,  contributed  hy 
the  “blind  and  faithless”  age  in  which  he  lived,  so  that  we  wonder 
what  he  would  have  extracted  from  a  more  believing  generation. 
Yet  Mr  Kuskin  insists  and  enlarges  upon  his  isolation,  hopelessness, 
miserr;  and  despair ;  and  talks  of  his  sufferings  in  terras  tliat 
mio^ht  suit  a  Galileo  imprisoned  by  the  Inquisition,  or  a  Correggio 

for  works  worth  their  weight  in  eold 


are  readv  to  excuse  all  this  extravagance  of  our  Author,  both  on 
account  of  his  affection  for  the  great  Artist,  whose  fame  he  has  taken 
under  his  especial  charge,  and  also  for  the  sake  of  se\eial  inteie>ting 
anecdotes  illustrative  of  Turner’s  mental  characteristics,  vliich  art 
to  be  found  in  various  parts  of  the  volume,  particularly  in  the 
Last  chaiiter  of  Part  IX.  to  which  we  must  be  content  to  rdtr 
our  readers,  as  our  limits  forbid  us  to  give  them  at  length.  .Ir. 
Ruskin  has  spent  the  best  years  of  his  life  in  a  generous  attempt  to 
vindicate  the  niemorv  of  a  gi-eat  man  whom  he  conceives  to  be  mis- 
understood  and  undeVrated  ;  and  we  can  scarcely  blame  him  severely, 
although  he  views  any  slight  offered  to  his  idol,  as  a  deeper  offence 

than  a  personal  affi'ont  offered  to  himself.  .  .  ,  „  ' 

The  last  ehanter  of  “  ^Modern  Painters,”  is  entitled  Peace,  ami 
is  most  beautifully  and  nobly  written.  Many  of  the  seutences  have 
the  musical  swell  aud  fall  of  a  gentle,  tremulous,  summer  wind  mur- 
murin?  among  thick  foliage.  Earnest  writing,  too,  it  is,  full  ot  iigtt 
moral  purpose,  coloured  and  enforced  by  the  power  ot  a  brillian. 
imagination— writing  to  stir  the  heart,  to  awaken  the  soul,  to  induce 
serious  and  solemn  reflection.  In  this,  as  in  previous  notices  of  be 
former  volumes  of  “  Modern  Painters,”  we  have  si>oken  freely  otwliat 
we  conceive  to  bo  the  errors  and  defects  of  Jlr.  Ruskin  s  teaching, 
but  we  have  always,  at  the  same  time,  expressed  our  cordial  admiw- 
tion  for  his  earnestness  of  purpose,  his  independence  of  tlioug  ,  » 
acuteness  and  patience  of  ob.servation,  and  his  splendid  eloquence; 
and  now,  at  the  close  of  his  great  work,  we  part  from  him  with  au 
resiiect  and  goodwill,  and  in'  the  hope— to  borrow  his  own  exqumi  e 
imao-ery — that  when  the  time  comes  for  him  and  for  us  to  wake  o 
of  the  world’s  sleep,  it  may  not  be  otherwise  than  out  of  the  dreamy 
of  the  nio-ht.  Singing  of  birds,  first,  broken  aud  low,  as,  not  to  d\  lU; 
eves,  but'eves  that  wake  to  life,  and  then  the  grey,  and  then  the  ro« 
of  dawn ;  and  last  the  light,  whose  going  forth  is  to  the  ends 
heaven. 
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\Kt  are  old  enough  to  remember  the  interest  awakened  in  the  Puritan 
world  by  the  publication  of  Grace  Kennedy’s  religious  stories, 
ei^)ecially  by  that  called  “  Dunallan  ;  or,  Know  ‘what  you  Judge.” 
We  remember,  moreover,  how  our  own  sense  of  moral  fitness  and 
social  right  was  harshly  grated  upon  by  the  plot  of  that  unnatural 
and  repulsive  novel.  Romantic  schi»ol  girls  went  into  raptures  over 
the  hero,  evangelical  circles  boasted  of  the  wretched  coxcomb  as  a 
pattern  of  excellence,  and  his  portrait  was  held  up  as  the  type  of  a 
new  and  superior  race  of  Christian  gentlemen  who  were  to  outvie  and 
outdo  all  that  had  ever  gone  before  them — Church  Grandisons  of  the 
nineteenth  century — blameless  Bayards  of  ne-plus-ultra  perfection. 
We  own  that  we  never  shared  the  sentiment,  nor  conceived  of  Miss 
Kennedy’s  conception  otherwise  than  that  Dunallan  was  a  selfish  prig 
and  intolerable  bore.  Since  the  date  of  that  novel,  evangelical  stories 
have  been  abundant,  proclaiming  every  doctrine  of  Revelation,  and 
enforcing  every  duty  of  the  lecalogue,  in  combination  with  fictitious 
incidents,  till  the  public  have  become  surfeited  with  their  multiplica¬ 
tion.  But  a  change  has  taken  place  in  the  subject  matter  of  religious 
hetion  in  later  years — the  enforcement  of  doctrine  having  given  way 
before  the  growing  interest  taken  in  the  discussion  of  ecclesiastical 
questions.  The  impulse  communicated  to  church  building  by  the 
froude  and  Kewman  conspiracy  against  the  Protestantism  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  by  other  better  influences  of  the  day — 
architecture,  priestly  vestments,  daily  service,  the  confessional,  and  a 
hundred  kindred  topics,  have  thrown  into  prominence  a  host  of  eccle¬ 
siastical  questions  that  before  this  were  rarely  mooted.  Every  little 
chiuxli  sliibljoleth  has  now  its  pronouncers,  every  clique  its  watchword, 
tvery  clerical  innovation  its  advocates.  The  ^lercury  of  the  press  has 
lent  wings  to  debate,  and  Convocation  itself  has  not  more  storm ily  and 
strenuously  sped  the  advance  of  some  fiivouritn.  crotchet  through  the 
stages  of  opposition  into  the  safe  hostel  of  enactment,  than  the  muse 
of  fiction  has  advocated  some  special  plea  in  the  wordy  strife,  and  pro¬ 
moted  its  success.  Of  this  the  proof  is  abundant,  from  clever  prosy 
Eookwell,  down  through  the  series  of  the  Sewell  romances  to  the 
books  on  our  table. 

Bn  all  these  questions,  we  Eclectics  can  afford  to  maintain  a  front  of 
pbilosopliic  tranquillity  ;  our  duty  may  be  to  chronicle  the  manners 
as  they  rise,”  but  our  happy  self-governed  conservatism  precludes  us 
to  a  great  degree  from  mingling  in  the  strife.  The  Church  of  England 

*  the  Curates  of  Riversdale;  Recollections  in  the  Life  of  a  Clergyman.  Written 
by  Himself.  Three  volumes.  Hurst  and  Blackett.  1860. 

High  Church.  Two  volumes.  Hurst  and  Blackett.  1860. 
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may  be  racked  to  its  centre  by  convulsion ;  and  ^ve  cannot  fail  to 
sympathise  with  all  that  is  right  in  it  when  bravely  doing  battle  for 
our  common  truth  ;  but  our  own  ecclesiastical  ])osition  places  us 
bcyoiul  the  reach  of  the  whirling  Maelstrom,  which  threatens  to 
engulph  those  more  complex  organizations  around  us  :  conse(|uentlv  the 
interest  we  feel  is  fraternal,  not  ]U‘rsonal.  When  any  member,  as  in 
the  case  we  contemj)late  now,  sutfers,  we  do  without  atfectation  suifer 
with  it  ;  but  we  Nonconformists  can  atford  to  wdsh  the  otfendin^ 
limb  cui  of  icith  a  vieiv  to  more  ready  heallny^  which  those  more 
directly  concerned  are  still  disposed  to  cherish  and  tolerate  while  they 
protract  the  pain.  Thankful  that  our  own  borders  are  kept  in  peace, 
we  have  an  ear  and  heart  open  to  our  neighbour  s  troubles,  and  culti¬ 
vate  no  spirit  of  unfriendly  triumph  as  we  mark  his  strifes  and  turmoil 
We  note  the  incident — but  our  triumphs  are  reserved  for  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  peace  and  the  prevalence  of  the  pure  Gospel  of  Christ,  not  for 
the  din  of  dissension,  or  the  indulgence  of  sectarian  spite. 

We  are  happy  to  think  that  no  Nonconformist  could  have  written 
the  malignant  elfusion  in  three  volumes  before  us,  called  the  “Ciiratt'S 
of  Hiversdale.”  If  “envy,  hatred,  malice,  and  all  uncharitableness,” 
qualily  an  author  for  a  censor  of  his  brethren,  then  and  then  only 
could  the  clerical  quartette  (they  are  four)  be  admitted  to  the  censors 
chair.  Vulgarity,  coarseness,  calumnious  statements  and  insinuations 
disfigure  its  pages  to  such  an  extent  as  to  awaken  our  wonder  that 
his  Grace  of  Manchester  should  condescend  to  accept  of  its  dedication 
to  himself.  It  is  quite  unworthy  of  his  exalted  patronage.  Its  person¬ 
alities  are  olfensive,  while  the  disguise  that  would  appear  to  veil  the 
town  of  Liverpool  under  the  name  of  Eiversdale,  is  designedly  flimsy. 
Many  public  characters  are  paraded  in  it  “  with  open  face,”  while  some 
are  stilettoed  under  masks  that  betray  the  wearers  to  every  eye.  The 
whole  work  abounds  in  impertinences  like  the  following,  respecting 
the  venerable  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  a  man  only  known  to  be  revered 
and  loved,  a  widowed  septuagenarian  now  bending  under  the  weight 
of  years  and  sorrows.  The  taste  which  makes  free  with  his  Grace  s 
name  is  like  that  which  predominates  throughout  the  book  : — 

“  No  one  could  possibly  have  overlooked  the  presence  of  his  Grace ; 
nay,  rather  his  presence,  whether  in  the  salon  or  banquet-hall,  made 
every  one  else  overlook  every  one  else — his  presence  made  almost  the 
presence  of  all  others  unperceived.  He  talked  incessantly,  and  was 
impatient  of  the  conversation  of  every  one  else.  When  it  happened 
that  a  few  men  and  women  betrayed  some  unconsciousness  of  the 
importance  of  the  speaker,  and  selfishly  gave  tliemselves  up  to  the 
enjoyment  of  a  quiet  tete-a-tete  amongst  themselves,  the  Archbishop’s 
eagle  eye  and  keen  ear  soon  detected  the  unappreciating  eulogist.  He 
lost  no  time  in  bringing  them  back  to  his  audience.  This  he  did  in  a 
most  dexterous  manner.  He  introduced  the  Zoological  Gardens— 
never  mind  wdiether  opportunely  or  not — as  a  topic  of  conversation ; 
he  began  to  descant  upon  the  last  importation  (he  is  one  of  the  cleverest 
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naturalists  in  tlie  kingdom),  and  to  give  specimens  of  the  different 
sounds  and  noises  of  the  various  animals ;  he  is  an  inimitable  imitator ; 
ho  roared,  he  neighed,  he  braved,  ho  crowed,  he  screeched,  ho 
chirped.  Could  there  remain  a  man  or  a  woman  unattracted  l)y  the 
discourse  of  such  a  genius  ?  I  trow  not.  The  device  was  employed 
several  times  in  the  course  of  that  evening,  both  in  the  drawing-room 
and  at  the  dinner-table,  with  entire  success.  Tlie  moment  his  Grace 
felt  tliat  he  obtained  undivided  possession  of  every  ear,  he  ilropped 
tlie  zoological  dodge,  and  began  to  discuss  subjects  wliich  belong  to 
humanity. 

“  My  readers  will  perceive  how  the  Archbishop  is  the  observed  of  all 
observei’s,  wherever  he  may  happen  to  be.  His  discourse  that  evening 
was  peculiarly  versatile,  and  as  interesting  as  it  was  versatile.  The 
Countess  of  Mulgrave  happened  to  name  the  favourite  chaplain  of  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  whom  her  lad'vship  so  much  admired.  His  Grace 
took  the  opportunity^  to  deliver  a  theological  essays  and  whispered  into 
the  ear  of  tlie  Countess,  at  whose  right  hand  he  was  sitting, — in  so 
thrilling  a  manner,  that  the  communication  reached  every  other  ear, — 
that  the  most  learned  and  soundest  divine  in  Ireland  was  to  be  made 
Bisho})  of  Kilcurragli  (Kildare). 

“Tlie  noble  host,  wishing  to  make  the  conversation  a  little  more 
general,  took  advantage  of  the  whisper,  and  spoke  out — addressing  the 
Archbishop : — 

“  ^  IMy  Lord,  would  you  solve  a  problem  for  me  ?  Desiring  to  make 
myself  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  the  country  since  my  appoint¬ 
ment,  I  commissioned  two  gentlemen  of  the  liighest  respectability  to 
traverse  the  whole  of  Ireland,  and  to  bring  me  back  faithful  accounts 
of  their  observations.  They  were  both — unknown  to  each  other — to 
travel  over  the  same  ground  at  the  same  time.  They  both  sent  in 
their  reports  to  me  yesterday  ;  since  when  I  have  been  engaged 
perusing  them.  I  never  read  anything  so  long-winded  before.  The 
dates  of  visiting  the  places  tally  most  minutely ;  but  as  for  the 
accounts — they^  are  most  contradictory.  The  circumstance  deprived 
me  of  sleep  last  night,  and  I  find  myself  frequently,  even  now,  in  a 
brown  study,  trying  to  account  for  the  extraordinary  discrepancy. 
Can  your  Grace  help  me  V 

“  ‘  The  jaunting  car,'my  lord^  will  cafryTyour  Excellency  through  the 
difficulty.’ 

“  ‘  How  so  V 

“  ‘  One  of  your  Excellency’s  Commissioners  happened  to  sit  either 
eastward  or  northward,  and  therefore  could  only  look  at  the  aspect  of 
one  side  of  things  ;  and  y^our  other  commissioner  must  have  taken 
up  his  position  either  westward  or  southward,  and  therefore  noticed 
ditferent  phases  altogether.  They  might  both  have  occupied  the  .«jame 
jaunting  locomotive,  but — by  reason  of  its  truly  Irish  structure — have 
seen  and  recorded  differently.  I  make  no  doubt  that  both  y’our  com¬ 
missioners,  as  far  as  they  could  respectively^  see,  were  conscientious  in 
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their  statements  ;  but  no  more  have  I  any  hesitation  in  affirming  that 
])oth  statements  are  decidedly  one-sided,  and,  therefore,  neither  com¬ 
plete,  but  both  ])artial  :  I  say  then,  again,  the  jaunting-car  will  carry 
your  Excellency  through  the  difficulty.’ 

“  ‘  Oh,  1  see  now.  As  1  am  the  driver,  I  can  therefore  command  a 
complete  view  of  things,  right  and  left.’ 

“  ‘  That  depends  on  circumstances.  What  sort  of  a  driver  are  you  ] 
Have  you  not  already  made  up  your  mind  as  to  what  side  you  would 
lean  more  favourably  to,  and  look  on  more  admiringly  I  1  do  not 
scruple  in  asserting  that  such  was  the  case  wdth  your  commissioners, 
notwithstanding  their  highest  respectability  ;  hence  their  choice  of 
seats  in  the  jaunting  car.  The  Irish  jaunting  car,  my  lord,  is  the 
truest  index  of  the  Irishman — a  determination  to  look  on  one  side  of 
things,  wdiether  the  things  be  theological  or  political.  There  is  the 
Keverend  Tresham  Clregg  sitting  on  one  side  of  the  Irish  car,  and 
seeing  no  religion  in  any  one  else  but  in  a  sturdy  agitator  and  protester 
against  the  Seven  Sacraments  which  the  Church  of  Rome  holds  and 
teaches.  There  is  Father  Tom  Maguire,  sitting  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Irish  car,  and  considering  every  one  beyond  the  pale  of  salvation 
who  does  not  subscribe  to  the  Seven  Sacraments,  five  of  which  his 
Mother  Church  has  conjured  up.  Par  nohih  fratrum  !  An  impartial 
driver,  such  as  I  am,  sees  religion  neither  in  Protestantism  per  se,  nor 
in  Hoinanism,  Init  in  Christianity  alone.  Christianity  is  the  true 
religion,  and  nothing  else.* 

“  The  Archbishop  then  entered  into  a  long  and  elaborate  theological 
disquisition,  in  the  course  of  which  several  couples  fell  into  a  tete-a-tete 
their  own.  Such  inattention  irritated  his  Grace  ;  he  proceeded  there¬ 
fore  to  illustrate  his  views  by  a  reference  to  the  peculiarities  of  the 
eagle  and  the  lark.  The  reason  wdiy  those  winged  creatures  soared 
hijjh  above  all  other  birds  was  because  thev  looked  straight  heaven- 
ward;  though  there  was  a  great  ditlerence  in  the  voices  by  which  they 
made  themselves  heard.  This  mode  of  illustration  gave  the  Archbishop 
an  opportunity  of  giving  a  few  staves  of  the  eagle’s  liideous  noise, 
which  put  an  immediate  stop  to  the  truants’  private  conversation,  and 
brought  them  back  to  his  Grace’s  auditory.  He  then  gave  a  specimen 
of  the  lark’s  singing  powers.  The  musical  shrillness  of  that  songster 
produced  the  stillness  of  profoundest  attention. 

“  ‘  Xow,’  continued  his  Grace,  ‘  I  am  going  to  ask  you  a  riddle : 
When  may  a  man  he  said  to  have  attained  his  highest  eminence  V 

“  As  the  assembly  consisted  of  a  variety  of  characters,  representatives 
of  almost  every  class  of  religionists  and  opinionists,  the  solutions  were 
guessed  at  variously.  A  Roman.  Catholic  gentleman  suggested — 

“  ‘  When  a  man  is  made  Sovereign  Pontiff  of  Rome.’ 

“  ‘  You  are  out.  The  puniest  sovereign  is  above  the  Pope  in  degree 
of  sovereignty.’ 

“A  junior  Fellow  of  Dublin  University,  supposed  to  be  witty  and 
waggish,  suggested — 
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When  a  man  is  made  Arclihishop  of  Dublin/ 

‘“You  are  out.  The  Archbishop  of  Armagh  caps  him  in  that 
description  of  eminence.’ 

“All  Irish  civilian  thought,  that  ‘AVhen  a  man  is  made  Lord-Lieu¬ 
tenant  of  Ireland.’ 

“lie  was  out  too,  and  so  were  some  naval  and  military  officers,  who 
looked  upon  the  culminating  pinnacle  of  eminence  from  their  point  of 
view. 

“  ‘  ID  you  give  it  up  Y 

“  ‘  I  give  it  up  ‘  I  give  it  up  ‘  I  give  it  up,’  every  voice 
rejoined. 

“  ‘  Then  I  will  tell  you.  Whoi  a  man  is  out  on  a  larJc  P 

“Who  would  ever  have  thought  that  an  Archbishop’s  head — and 
such  a  head  of  such  an  Archbishop — could  conceive,  and  his  mouth 
propagate,  even  a  single  slang  word  ?  The  solution  of  the  enigma  by 
the  ‘  most  reverend  ’  sphinx  was  received,  ajiparently,  almost  with 
unanimous  mirthful  approbation.  The  laughter-stirring  cause  may 
have  been  ditferont  in  the  mixed  multitude ;  but  that  does  not  signify 
to  a  professional  punster.  Ajiplause  swells  his  jocular  vein,  and  makes 
it  overllow  with  gushing  jests. 

“  When  the  loud  laughter  subsided,  and  the  voices  of  approbation 
hushed  again,  his  Grace  simply  observed,  that  the  illustration  of  the 
lark's  flight  and  song  suggested  the  riddle,  which,  in  his  opinion,  was 
not  a  bad  one.  On  the  subject  to  which  the  eagle  and  the  lark 
officiated  merely  as  illustrations,  he  said  to  the  company, — 

“  ‘  T  recommend  to  you  an  attentive  perusal  of  my  several  works — 
my  Political  Economy,  my  Logic,  and  my  Phetoric  not  excluded.  i\ly 
several  publications  are  the  cleverest  books  that  have  been  written  for 
a  long  time.’ 

“And  so  they  are,  though  it  is  the  author  himself  who  says  so.  I  do 
not  see  why  he  should  not  be  as  good  a  judge  of  his  own  works  as  lie 
is  of  those  of  others.  The  Archbishop  of  Granada  overrated  his  own 
composition  ;  but  he  was  verging  on  imbecility.  Xot  so  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Dublin. 

“Having  elicited,  so  much  applause  from  one  riddle.  Dr.  Whately 
indulged  in  a  legion  more  ;  some  of  them  were  ])articularly  trite  ones. 
Lest  any  of  his  hearers  should  guess  the  answers,  he  no  sooner  pro¬ 
posed  his  enigma  than  he  gave  the  solution  himself ;  so  that,  one  way 
or  other,  the  Archbishop  was  the  only  man  that  succeeded  in  obtaining 
the  attention  of  the  company,  in  spite  of  his  Excellency’s  endeavours 
to  bring  forward  a  cou])le  of  other  noblemen  and  bishops  as  sjiokes- 
nien,  with  a  view  to  make  the  conversation  a  little  more  general.  It 
must  be  confessed,  that  but  few  either  grudged  or  envied  the  monopoly. 
There  was  a  tacit  resignation  on  the  part  of  the  majority  to  listen  ;  it 
was  a  miserably  small  minority  who  wished  to  be  listened  to. 

“There  was  one  gentleman  whose  position  and  standing  made  him 
adventurous  enough  to  narrate  a  very  striking  and  extraordinary  occur- 
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rence,  of  which  he  was  himself  an  eye-witness.  He  was  the  Provost 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin ;  he  was  listened  to  with  great  deterence 
and  respect,  and  stood  a  good  chance  of  becoming  a  participator  in  the 
attention  of  the  company.  lie  would  have  succeederl  had  it  not  been 
for  the  luckless  last  sentence  in  his  narrative,  which  brought  about  his 
complete  overthrow  by  the  lion  of  the  evening.  Dr.  Sadlier,  bv  wav 
of  rider  to  his  episode,  concluded,  ‘  I  would  not  have  believed  it,  if  I 
had  not  seen  it  with  my  own  eyes.’ 

“  It  was  an  unfortunate  termination  to  his  tale.  Dr.  'Whately  turned 
round  and  remarked,  with  that  expression  and  penetrating  ironv  of 
which  he  is  so  efficient  a  master — 

‘‘  ‘  And  every  sensible  man  and  woman  here  and  elsewhere  will 
rejoin,  “No  more  will  I  believe  it,  until  1  see  it  with  my  o\vn  eyes.’” 

“This  ready  morsel  of  criticism  upon  the  aged  Provost’s  tale— I 
forget  what  it  was  about — sealed  for  the  evening,  not  only  the  lips  of 
the  head  of  Dublin  University,  but  also  served  as  a  earning  to  smaller 
fry,  not  to  adventure  their  small  talk  wdiere  so  tremendous  a  talker  as 
Dr.  Whately  is  present.  To  my  mind,  his  transition — from  the  Pro- 
lessor’s  chair  of  Political  Economy,  at  the  University  of  Oxford,  to  the 
Arcliiepiscopal  seat  of  the  Irish  metropolis — wrought  a  most  extra¬ 
ordinary  transmutation  in  the  manner  of  the  man  and  his  conversation. 

“The  time  arrived  when  the  ladies  could  with  propriety  adjourn  to 
the  drawing-room.  I  have  no  doubt  that  several  of  them  felt  the 
imposed  and  involuntary  silence  which  the  Archbishop’s  presence 
entailed  most  intolerable.  There  seemed  an  unmistakeable  look  of 
anxious  solicitude  from  every  fair  one’s  sparkling  eye  towards  the  lady 
of  the  ceremonies;  and  when  the  Countess  of  ^lulgrave  rose,  there 
was  an  evident  glow  of  pleasure  and  delight  on  every  fair  countenance. 

“  The  ladies  withdrew,  and  the  gentlemen,  after  a  little  change  of 
locality  usual  on  sucli  occasions,  were  reseated.  The  vice-regal  host 
began  to  cherish  a  hope  that  now  at  least  he  might  succeed  to  annul 
the  monopoly  of  the  conversation.  Alas  !  Hope  told  his  Excellency  a 
treacherous  and  flattering  tale.  The  Lord-Lieutenant  started  a  theme 
about  the  extraordinary  muscular  vigour  which  some  men  possessed. 
But  his  Grace  was  personally  a  match  for  any  such  men  as  the  host 
named.  In  token  of  his  immense  physical  power,  he  placed  himself 
holt  upright — with  his  back  to  the  wall — stretched  out  his  arm  hori- 
Ziuitally,  and  made  a  very  stout  man-servant  of  the  house  stand  upon 
the  palm  of  his  capacious  hand.  Then  it  was  the  Archbishop’s  turn 
to  relate  feats  of  gymnastics  and  valour ;  and  again,  no  chance  was 
gained  by  any  one  to  get  a  word  in.  Dr.  Whately  was  matchless  in 
word  and  deed. 

“  On  our  return  to  Glaston  Park,  the  ladies  gave  utterance  to  their 
pent-up  wrath  against  the  Archbishop’s  rude  monopoly  of  conversa¬ 
tion.  The  good  Bishop  of  Kilcurragh  assured  his  fair  companions  that 
his  Grace  had  wonderfully  improved  in  his  manners  since  his  appoint¬ 
ment  to  the  See  of  Dublin. 
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dishonesty  is  only  equalled  by  its  contemptible  meanness,  ^fost  ue 
sons  liave  heard  or  read  of  something  like  this  before.  Detection  does 
very  frequently  follow  on  the  heels  of  transgression  of  this  kind  :  and 
lio  one  can  say  that  its  reprobation  is  not  deserved. 

“  During  my  sojourn  at  Twistash,  two  charity  sermons  were  preached 
in  the  parish  church  for  the  benefit  of  the  parocliial  schools.  That  in  the 
morning  by  the  Incumbent  and  that  in  the  evening  by  the  Dev.  Eron 
(iobragg,  one  of  the  popular  preachers  of  ^fersey-vale.  The  circnm. 
stance  i)roved  a  sad  break-down  to  the  gravity  of  the  whole  congre^^a- 
tion,  in  consequence  of  a  startling  coincidence  whicli  made  itself 
manifest  in  the  sermons  of  the  morning  and  the  evening. 

“Mr.  OhShannon  writes  his  .sermons  and  reads  them.  Being  en¬ 
dowed  with  a  fine  voice,  he  delivers  his  discourses  with  considerahle 
force  and  pathos.  Even  his  parishioners — who  are  always  at  variance 
with  liim — are  obliged  to  own  that  the  sermons  which  he  preaches  are 
very  good.  On  the  morning  I  speak  of  he  delivered  a  very  good  and 
impressive  sermon,  interspersed  with  several  telling  anecdotes,  which 
might  perhaps  have  been  better  omitted — and  seasoned  with  a  few 
]»iquant  poetic  quotations — which  might,  perhaps,  have  been  left  out 
with  a<lvantage.  He  closed  his  pathetic  appeal  with  one  of  Moore's 
pretty  little  poems. 

“  No  one  couhl  help  remembering  that  sermon,  at  least  until  he  heard 
another  as  good.  I  heard  the  people  remark  on  coming  out  of  church, 

*  What  a  pity  that  his  practice  is  not  as  good  as  his  preaching  T 

“  ^Ir.  (lobragg  is  what  is  called  an  extemjwre  preacher  ;  his  manner 
in  the  pulpit  is  very  imposing.  His  every  action  suits  his  every  im¬ 
pressive  passage ;  he  now"  puts  his  left  hand  under  his  cassock,  upon 
his  breast,  and  anon  lifts  it  iq^  to  the  ceiling  heavenward.  He  now 
compresses  his  lips,  wdiilst  he  gazes  steadfastly  upon  his  hearers  below, 
and  anon  raises  his  w"ell-modulated  voice,  and  his  eye  fiashes  like 
lightning  ui)on  his  audience  in  the  gallery.  He  now"  melts  into  tears, 
and  anon  is  transported  w"ith  I'jqiture.  He  now  speaks  w"ith  a  still 
small  voice,  and  anon  w'ith  the  thunder  of  Ikianerges.  So  that  people 
w  ith  keen  tastes  for  such  a  style  as  his,  consider  it  a  recliercM  treat  to 
hear  him.  ^Ir.  O’Shannon  w"as,  therefore,  wise  in  his  generation  to 
have  secured  ^Ir.  Gobragg’s  advocacy  for  the  Tw’istash  schools.  The 
evening  congregation  w"as  as  large  as  the  morning  one  was,  w"hieli 
W"as  not  generally  the  case. 

“  There  w"as  an  unmistakably  impatient  air  about  the  congregation 
till  the  preacher  had  mounted  the  pulpit.  After  a  lengthy  extempore 
prayer,  ilr.  Gobragg  gave  out,  ‘  The  tw"enty-first  chapter  of  the  Gospel 
according  to  St.  Jolin,  the  last  three  w"ords  of  the  fifteenth  verse,  ^Feed 
my  Lainhsd  There  W"as  a  perceptible  start  amongst  the  w'orshippers, 
whilst  the  preacher,  w"ith  compressed  lips  and  scrutinizing  gaze,  as  is 
his  w’ont,  eyed  his  congregation  for  a  feW"  seconds  ere  he  commenced 
his  discourse. 

“  As  he  proceeded,  the  congregation  became  restless  ;  the  hearers 
began  to  turn  hither  and  thither,  looking  at  their  friends  and  exchang- 
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incr  suspicious  smiles.  Some  of  the  young  men  looked  all  fun  and 
frolic,  and  some  of  the  young  ladies  held  their  cainhricvS  tight  to  their 
mouths.  Some  of  the  elderly  matrons  seemed  dubiously  amazed,  and 
some  of  the  elderly  gentlemen  had  their  brows  knit  and  furrowed  with 
frowns.  IV^or  ^Ir.  O’Shannon  appeared  painfully  alive  to  the  helpless 
coincidence.  He  sat  in  the  desk,  and  when  his  own  morning  text  was 
lirst  announced,  he  seemed  as  if  stunned  by  a  violent  blow,  which 
drove  all  his  life-blood  to  his  face  and  his  head,  the  latter  was  even 
more  than  the  former,  so  that  one  could  palpably  observe  the  eflect. 
He  then  turned  suddenly  pale  ;  he  slipt  lower  and  lower  in  his  uncom- 
foitahle  seat  in  the  desk,  till  he  could  slip  no  further  ;  his  face  and 
bead  only  were  visible  for  some  time,  till  at  last  nothing  was  seen  of 
him  except  that  part  of  the  head  which  phrenologists  call  the  organ  of 
the  ‘  love  of  approbation,’  which  seemed  largely  developed  ;  the  face 
was  entombed  somewhere. 

“In  the  meantime,  ^Ir.  Gobragg  went  on  in  his  usual  style,  accom¬ 
panying  himself  with  his  different  attitudes,  electrifying  his  audience 
with  a  succession  of  shocks  such  as  I  have  described.  When,  however, 
the  pathetic  anecdotes  began  to  be  told,  with  tears  in  the  narrators 
eyes,  and  the  snatches  of  poetry  repeated,  with  the  reciter’s  illumined 
lace,  especially  an  adaptation  of  the  following  four  lines  from  a  song  of 
Glover’s,  to  illustrate  the  omnipotence  of  Deity: — 

** '  Hark  !  a  footstep :  some  one’s  near. 

Yes  ;  ’tis  he !  What  brought  him  here  ? 

Strange  it  is  whene’er  we  stray, 

Sure  ’tisin  each  other’s  way — ’ 

Then  the  smouldering  and  hitherto  smothered  laughter  broke  out  in 
several  quarters  of  the  church. 

i  “  The  preacher  evidently  took  the  stifled  explosion  as  evidences  of 
■  gi’eat  approbation,  for  he  became  more  emphatic  and  pathetic.  But 
when  he  began  to  wind  up  the  masterly  discourse,  appealing  for  a 
liberal  collection,  and  depicted  a  poor  old  penitent,  whose  repentance 
was  brought  about  by  a  sudden  recollection  of  some  divine  lesson  learnt 
,  in  a  parish  school,  then  the  congregation  positively  began  to  look 
:  radiant  with  wickedness.  Oh,  had  lie  but  omitted  the  little  poem  with 

!  which  Mr.  O’ Shannon  united  his  morning -sermon,  the  dire  catastrophe 
wliich  followed  might  yet  have  been  avoided  ;  but  alas  !  scrupulously 
literal  in  cultivating  his  model,  he  began  with  a  face  writhing  with 
agony,  and  with  lijs  eyes  glistening  through  tears,  when  the  laughter 
began  to  be  too  boisterous  and  almost  profane. 

‘“Let  me  conclude,’  he  began,  ‘the  finishing  up  with  the  thrilling 
,  and  touching  tones  of  the  poet  of  our  loved  and  beloved  native  land, 
j  the  first  flower  of  the  earth  : — 

■'T 

*  Go ;  let  me  weep — there’s  bliss  in  tears. 

When  he  who  sheds  them  daily  feels 
Some  lingering  stain  of  early  years 
Effaced  by  every  drop  that  steals 
The  fruitless  showers,’  &c.  &c. 
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Never  was  suLliiiiity  rendere  I  so  ridiculous.  The  whole  con^^recya 
tioii  seemed  laughter-struck,  and  unable  to  control  the  violent  exo! 
sions  ot*  mirth.  And  when  (luietness  was  restored  for  a  time,  it  wa^ 
only  to  take  breath  and  wi|)e  the  eyes  preliminary  to  a  fresh  outbreak. 
The  collection  was  a  decided  failure.” 

II ion  Church  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  all  this  : — it  is  a  re- 
spechible  Novel,  well  written,  well  conceived,  and  full  of  painful  inte- 
rest,  detailing  the  melancholy  consequence  of  developed  Tractarianisin 
in  an  English  parish.  It  is  of  course  a  one-sided  production,  l»ut  we 
cannot  hesitate  to  avow  our  opinion  that  it  advocates  the  right  side 
Tractarianism  is  a  curse,  or  it  is  nothing.  If  not  something  worse,  it 
is  nil — incapable  of  good,  if  not  l)ad.  AVlio  can  feed  the  insatiate 
hunger  of  people's  souls  on  miserable  altar-cloths — the  garment  which 
the  moth  may  fret  ?  Who  can  stay  the  thirst  of  those  that  long  for 
salvation  with  Gregorian  chant  and  husky  throat  of  singing  men,  whose 
measured  utterance  mocks  the  eagerness  of  the  fainting  spirit  ]  It  h 
a  cold,  cruel,  helpless  thing,  this  wretched  Tractarianism  ;  even  within 
the  range  of  our  personal  experience  its  abettors  were  without  heart, 
Avithout  wisdom,  and  invariably  Avithout  deep  religious  sentiment. 
They  feed  on  ashes,  like  the  olden  idolaters — a  decei\'ed  heart  huh 
turned  them  aside.  They  have  a  lie  in  their  right  hand,  and  they  1 
persist  in  calling  it  a  truth. 

The  story  of  Ifiijh  Church  is  this  : — The  considerable  country  town  | 
of  Tenchester,  after  generations  of  quiet  unchanging  parochial  worship,  I 
is  roused  from  its  habitual  somnolence  by  the  intrusion  of  a  Pusevite 
parson  into  the  incumbency  of  the  parish  church.  This  Kev.  John 
8tone — a  man  of  Avealth  and  Tractarian  leanings,  but  of  no  strength  of 
character — is  confirmed  and  supported  in  his  vie\A"s  by  his  son,  a  tall 
handsome,  imposing,  ami  really  earnest  curate  of  the  church,  with 
Avhom  a  picturesttue  devotion  is  not  a  fancy  but  a  faith.  The  church 
edifice  is  turned  upside  down  by  these  zealous  Avorthies  in  their  zeal 
for  decoration,  and  the  parishioners  are  struck  dumb  by  the  novelty 
of  the  goings-on.  Stalls,  and  choirs,  and  intoning,  and  crosses,  and 
bowers  are  the  order  of  the  day  ;  and  those  Avho  could  tender  no 
stronger  reason  for  their  disapproAml,  dislike  all  this  because  it  Avas 
unusual.  Innovations  in  any  communion  require  delicate  management, 
and  it  must  be  the  light  touch  of  a  skilful  hand  that  can  make  its 
changes  in  religious  Avorship  acceptable  to  all  AA’orshippers.  If  any  one 
could  have  commendeil  these  vieAvs  and  practice  to  the  many,  it  Avould 
h  lA’e  been  the  really  dcA^oted  curate,  the  Rev.  Geoffry  Stone,  Avho  Avas 
a  man  of  great  talent  and  uprightness  of  soul,  and  Avho  deemed  no 
sac*ritiee  (d'  exertion  too  great  to  bestoAV  on  his  AA'ork. 

A  veiy  fcAv  Aveeks  are  suflicient  to  range  the  parish  into  partisans 
and  opponents  of  the  neAV-fangled  system  of  the  neAV  clergy,  and  to  Avin 
the  regard  of  these  latter  for  their  hivourites  amongst  its  poor,  avIio 
professed  to  love  frequent  serAuces,  and  made  no  objection  to  clerical 
iloings,  as  long  as  clerical  doles  were  forthcoming.  To  bestow  a  cot- 
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ta^^e  upon  one  of  these  weak  or  fawning  creatures,  the  curate  ejects 
an  (lisreputiible  characters,  of  a  half-gipsy  caste, 

who  lived  rent-free  in  a  cottage  belonging  to  the  benefice  by  permission 
of  the  former  incumbent.  AVhen  young  ^Mr.  Stone  calls  to  warn  the 
intruders  off  the  premises,  the  following  dialogue  ensues  : — 

“  ‘You  are  never  at  church,  ^Mr.  Thirles  T 

“‘Lor  bless  you.  Sir — never!  The  people  doaivt  care  to  see  me 
without  a  Sunday  suit,  and  Sunday  suit  it  beaii’t.  Foine  feathers  mak’ 
foine  birds,  and  foine  birds  doaii’t  want  such  moulting  cattle  as  our- 
sells,  sticking  up  in  the  free  seats  like  a  couple  of  scarecrows.  Genteel 
people  go  to  church  ;  we  are  not  genteel — we  never  wor.’ 

“  ‘  \)o  you  not  attend  any  place  of  worshij),  then 
“  ‘  When  I’m  in  the  humour,  I  turn  in  among  the  Plymouth 
Brethren,  down  the  court,  near  the  vestry-hall :  tliey’ve  a  sensible 
style  of  worship,  I  loike  best.  They  sit  together,  and  they  pray  about 
wiiat  they  loikes,  or  what  comes  uppermost — and  they  ha’  no  pews  to 
lock  the  best  people  in ;  and  there  bean't  no  bishops,  clergymen,  sar- 
vants  of  the  church,  or  any  think.  They’re  glad  to  see  me  now  and 
then,  for  they’re  awfu’  short  of  customers.’ 

‘  1  should  be  glad  to  see  you  at  the  church — would  be  more  glad 
to  see  you  than  you  would  give  me  credit  for.” 

“  ‘Not  now  V 
“  ‘  AVhy  not  now 

“  ‘Why,  one  fact  be,  you’re  foine;  and  another  be,  I  can’t  under¬ 
stand  your  father,  the  ’cuinbent,  who  sings  out  somehow  on  one  note, 
and  that  note’s  in  his  nose — intonin  be  the  crack  name  for  it,  I  hear. 
Otlence  it  bean’t,  I  hope.  Sir.’ 

“  ‘  I  am  not  so  easily  olfended,’  replied  the  young  clergyman  ;  and 
there  and  then  proceeded  to  make  the  unpleasant  announcement,  that 
the  hither  and  his  ne’er-do-well,  poaching,  thriftless  son,  must  turn 
out  of  their  old  home.” 

i 

And  here  we  must  interrupt  our  narrative  to  say,  by  way  of  com¬ 
ment,  that  there  is  a  world  of  truth  and  wisdom  in  what  the  old 
reprobate  avers  respecting  simplicity  of  worship.  The  more  ornate  we 
make  our  temples  of  religion,  and  the  more  elaborate  our  services,  the 
more  we  shall  confine  them. _ to  the _cultivated.  classes  :  whereas  the 
plainer  the  place,  the  more  attractive  it  becomes  to  plain  people.  A 
plain  room,  furnished  with  plain  benches,  in  dense  and  low  neighbour¬ 
hoods,  will  be  a  far  better  attended  church  than  the  finest  minster  in 
the  land,  could  it  be  set  down  in  their  midst.  AVe  must  have  ragged 
churches  for  ragged  worshippers  :  and  poor  ministers  for  poor  people. 
We  wish  the  full  truth  of  this  were  more  cordially  recognized.  The 
masses  will  never  be  evangelized  by  handsome  steeple-houses,  and 
classic  or  gothic  chapels,  wdiose  very  gentility  repels  them,  but  by 
plain  places  of  worship  no  better  than  the  colfee-room  they  frequent, 
or  the  bar-parlour  where  they  smoke  their  pipe,  or  the  socialist  lecture- 
room,  where  they  drink  in  the  moral  poison  of  infidelity  and  sedition, 
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commended  to  their  lips  hy  the  sympathy  of  teachers  of  their  own 
class.  We  have  no  objection  to  handsome  churches  ;  yet  seeinf»  the 
tendency  there  is  at  the  present  day  to  aim  at  these  almost  excliisivelv 
we  cherish  with  the  more  j)eculiar  fondness  our  private  penchant  for 
liomely  perpetual  ordinances  in  forms  accessible  to  the  poor.  ^Ve 
must  own,  we  begnuli^e  the  next  £3000  to  be  spent  on  an  iinposin^r 
house  of  worship,  while  that  sum  would  tit  up  ten  such  places  as  we 
contem])late,  ami  carry  the  Gospel  to  the  neglected  and  retiring  classf^ 
amongst  us.  We  note  with  a  kind  of  dismay  how  the  present  rage  for 
architectural  sphmdour  is  raising  in  this  dear  England  of  ours  the 
religion  of  Christ  out  of  the  region  of  the  poor,  and  commeiulinfr 
exclusively  to  persons  of  taste,  and  substance,  and  respectabifity. 
This,  mayhap,  we  ought  to  do  ;  but  not  to  leave  the  other  undone. 

Amongst  the  persons  whose  peace  this  ecclesiastical  foppery  dis¬ 
turbed — and  it  brought  disturbance  to  every  bed  and  board  in 
Tenchester — were  a  certain  ^Fartin  Chester,  the  young  chief  partner 
of  the  nourishing  lirm  of  Chester,  Grimley,  and  Chester,  and  his 
handsome  and  engaging  young  wife.  Less  practical  than  her  husband, 
and  more  romantic,  the  lady  fell  into  a  devout  liking  for  those  changes 
at  St.  Jude’s,  which  awoke  her  more  judicious  husband’s  doubt  and 
dislike.  His  disa})proval  reached  its  acme  about  the  period  of  Easter 
Sunday,  when  on  entering  the  old  accustomed  pile,  he  found  it  meta¬ 
morphosed  with  tloral  displays  and  symbolic  emblems,  till  each  pillar 
disappeared  l)eneath  its  covering  of  Avreaths  and  crosses,  letters 
Avrought  in  camellias,  lilies,  jfears  immortelleSy  and  all  set  off  by 
dangling  A^eils  of  embroidered  lace.  The  coiiimunion-table  (aa'c  correct 
ourselves — altar)  Avas  as  unlike  its  former  self  as  possible,  Avitli  its 
8up(‘r-altar,  large  cross,  massive  candlesticks,  Avith  Avax  lights  burning, 
and  an  altar-cloth  of  green  A^elvet  embroidered  Avith  gold  and  coloured 
silks  in  sundry  devices.  This  A\’as  the  kind  of  thing  AAdiich  the 
Tractarian  priests  Avere  seeking  to  commend  to  the  practical  English 
people  of  a snanufacturing  community  for  religion;  and  the  intelligent 
and  AA'ealthy  head  of  this  firm,  strengthened  by  the  concurrence  of  his 
neighl)ours,  rejected  it  in  his  honest  heart,  Avhile,  to  the  honour  of 
the  English  nation  it  must  be  recorded,  that  it  meets  the  same  evil 
evervAA’liere  Avith  a  pretty  unanimous  and  defiant  Xo  : — St  George’s- 
in-the-East,  and  other  A\dieres — to  Avit. 

l>ut  pretty  Ada  Avas  captivated  Avith  Avdiat  her  husband’s  good  sense 
condemned.  There  are  certain  natures,  mostly  shalloAv  ones,  to  AA’hom 
these  ecclesiastical  fiddle-faddles  of  decoration  and  observance  are 
germane, — to  Avhose  puny  and  feeble  religionism  they  lend  a  support. 
With  all  her  conscientiousness,  Ada  believed  in  the  curate,  in  the 
virtue  of  daily  services,  in  church  millinery  and  lighted  candles;  in 
elabor.ite  anthems  and  Gregorian  intonations,  lier  husband,  less 
ensnared  than  she,  yet  attended  at  the  church,  partly  from  habit, 
partly  from  good  feeling  toAvards  the  curate,  Avhose  Avays  he  disapproved, 
but  most  of  all  Avith  an  Englishman’s  devotion  to  the  cause  of  order, 
that  he  might  help  to  discountenance  that  rioting  in  God’s  house 
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^viiich  he  saw  imminent  from  the  insane  course  pursued  by  the 
clerirvineii.  Ho  <loes  not  conceal  from  bis  wife  the  sontiments  he 
eiiteiiains  about  these  mattens  although  he  expresses  himself  with 
the  utmost  forbearance.  A  snatch  of  their  conversation,  returning 
man  church  on  this  particular  Sunday,  will  explain  their  ditierent 
riews  of  Tractarian  priests  and  their  exploits. 

••‘Xo,  Martin,  dear;  hut  you  are  so  strange  to-day — so  hard  !  In 
ronr  heart,  you  are  turning  against  two  of  God’s  faithful  ministers.’ 

•<‘Ada,’  said  he,  gravely,  ‘my  heart  does  not  accpiit  them;  my  faith 
.^i^ures  me  they  are  no  more  nor  less  than  other  men — see  as  darkly 
through  a  glass.  They  have  little  right  to  set  up  in  our  church  those 
f,  nils  and  symbols  iieculiar  to  a  religion  they  would  disavow  ;  and 
till  V  have  less  right  to  do  it  in  the  face  of  the  many  whose  feelings 
are  shocked  by  it,  and  whose  repugnance  to  it  is  insurmountable. 
There  is  a  standard  for  all  sermons,  it  appears  to  me — fur  all  form  of 
pniver :  simple  earnestness  without  parade.  We  have  seen  it  in  St. 
jiuie's  ;  it  is  practised  by  many  men  dissenting  from  the  Church 
and  held  by  the  Cliurdi  in  contempt.  Our  Saviour  preached  and 
jirayed  so  on  the  Mount.’ 

The  Author  gives  a  painful  yet  amusing  description  of  a  parish 
eliurch  ill  arms  against  itself,  which  we  venture  to  say  has  been  paral- 
kleil  in  most  large  towns  in  the  kingdom  by  a  few  scores  of  weak, 
hot-headed  men,  who  are  pertinaciously  obstinate  in  fighting  for  the 
mint,  anise,  and  cummin,  while  more  important  things  are  overlooked 
ill  the  sculHe : — 

‘‘The  Reverend  Geoffry  Stone  did  not  flinch  from  the  helm  because 
the  wind  blew  a  little.  ]ie  drew  the  belt  of  his  faith  tighter,  and  set 
his  face  to  the  storm;  and  the  Reverend  John  Stone  imitated  his 
example. 

“  The  reader  will  perceive  I  place  the  father  after  the  son,  and  make 
the  lirst  the  ruling  agent.  And  iMr.  Geollry  Stone  was  the  master- 
miiitl,  and  only  nominally  was  his  father  head  of  St.  Jude’s.  The 
iniuiubent  trusted  implicitly  in  liis  son,  left  the  care  of  the  church  and 
his  tlock  to  that  gentleman,  and  was  content  to  shut  himself  in  his 
study,  i^ore  over  abstruse  doctrines,  and  rummage  for  precedents  in  the 
writings  of  the  holy  fathers.  Dogged  and  ohstinate^was  the  Reverend 
John  Stone  with  every  one  hut  his  son,  who  ruled  him  in  his  quiet, 
tinii  way,  and  without  even  expressing  a  wish  that  he  should  he  so 
ruled.  The  incumhent  was  fond  of  his  ease,  of  his  hooks,  of  every¬ 
thing  hut  hard  work,  which  he  left  to  liis  son,  whose  energy  he  knew, 
and  in  whose  power  he  could  trust.  Leave  the  incumbent  to  his 
crotcdiets,  and  he  was  a  good,  quiet  man  enough ;  he  gave  alms  to  his 
fiivourite  poor — for  he  was  a  rich  man — and,  after  he  had  given  tithes 
of  all  he  possessed,  there  was  plenty  to  spare  for  the  flowers,  and 
carved  crosses,  and  other  symbols  of  his  class. 

“  Re  he  ever  so  lazy,  an  obstinate  man  once  roused  into  action  will 
put  liis  shoulder  to  the  wheel  in  real  earnest ;  and  the  aspect  of  affairs 
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in  Tenchester,  after  IZaster  Sunday,  roused  all  the  dormant  enorcn* 
the  incunihent.  The  townsfolk  continued  to  murmur;  the  Tenrffit 
Timcft — for  Tenchester  had  a  paper  all  to  itself— took  the  Low  ChurT 
side,  andcame  out  with  witheiing  leaders,  which  clouhled  its  cir('  ^ 
lation.  The  p(‘ople  in  the  streets  were  always  talking  of  the  Puseviu- 
and  the  incumhent  and  his  son  were  scowled  at  in  their  walks,  and  callnl 
alteihy  dii  ty  hoys  and  girls  ironi  the  factories.  Sunday  after  Sundw 
passed  away — the  decorations  increased — the  crowd  surged  rc  ularlv 
in  and  out — visitors  from  adjacent  villages  made  a  i)oint  of  coming  m 
Tenclu‘ster  to  see  the  Ihiseyites — the  murmurings  grew  louder  durin-^^ 
tlie  service,  and  no  eh’orts  of  the  churchwarden,  beadle,  or  pew-opeiier^ 
couhl  put  a  stop  to  them. 

“  Tenchester  folk  split  into  the  three  htctions — High  Church,  Lw 
Church,  and  No  Church.  High  Church  sang  and  intoned,  Low  Chunh 
began  to  read  the  res})onses  in  opposition,  and  Xo  Church  grew  rampant 
with  excitement,  and  took  to  swearing  and  bawling,  and  going  to  St 
Jude's  in  delightful  anticipation  of  a  row.  Booksellers’  windows  be^an 
to  break  forth  with  pamphlets — by  ‘A  Parishioner,’  by  ‘A  Clergyman; 
by  ‘A  Member  of  the  Church  of  England,’  by  ‘  A  TTactarian  ’ : — reasons 
for  and  against  everything  were  ])ut  forth  with  great  persistence  an  I 
less  perspicacity.  ‘  Ikiseyisni  not  Peal  Christianity,’  was  combated  by 
‘  Puseyism,  falsely  so  called,  an  Antidote  to  Popery  ;’  and  pamphlets, 
on  all  sides  and  by  all  writers,  proved  everything  but  the  virtue  of 
concession — taught  everything  but  ‘  j^eace  on  earth  and  goodwill 
amongst  men.’  Shake  the  Cliurch  to  its  centre,  and  turn  it  from  a 
house  of  jwayer  to  a  house  wherein  the  devil  riots  and  takes  stock  of 
souls,  but  do  not  budge  an  inch  for  conscience  sake  !  In  the  midst  of 
all  his  turmoil,  IMr.  Grimley,  head  of  the  Low  Church  party,  put  up 
for  churchwarden,  and  was  elected  by  an  immense  majority  over  Mr. 
Sleek,  the  disappointed  candidate.” 

All  this  is  deplorable,  but,  alas  !  too  true.  Conservatism  we  should 
never  war  against — it  has  so  many  claims  to  respect — and  the  friends  ] 
of  Christianity  have  so  often  to  range  themselves  upon  its  side : ; 
but  naked  and  audacious  innovation,  without  rhyme  or  reason,  upon  ^ 
the  harndess  or  respectable  prejudices  of  a  nation,  or,  worse  still,  on 
the  solid  convictions  and  church-order  of  the  members  of  a  Christian 
commonwealth,  is  not  to  be  tolerated  ;  and  we  wonder  not  that  many 
a  male  Jenny’  Geddes  gives  emphatic  expression  to  the  universil 
Kohi7nus — it  i>hatl  not  he.  England  has  behaved  nobly’  under  trvirg 
circumstances,  and  said  plainly  enough  in  the  course  of  the  last  twenty 
y’ears,  that  it  does  not  love  Puseyism  ;  but  Ireland,  more  fortunate 
still,  in  the  ])resence  of  the  genuine  Popish  article,  has  escaped  the 
attempted  imposition  altogether. 

After  a  riot  in  church,  IMr.  Chester  informs  the  curate  that  he 
cannot  ex})Ose  his  wife  to  such  danger  or  annoy’ance  again,  and  the 
sensible  layman  begs  his  wife  no  longer  to  go  to  8t.  Jude’s;  but  to  hi* 
surprise,  regret,  and  dismay,  she  deems  it  her  duty  to  go  :  and  here  is 
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the  beginning  of  sorrow.  The  issue  is  most  tragic, — misunderstanding, 
alienation,  death.  H'he  lady  seeks  her  resource  against  the  forfeiture 
of  her  luishand’s  confidence  in  increased  attention  to  religious  duties, 
the  observance  of  wliich  led  to  the  following  scene  at  church  : — 

“i  )iic  AVeilnosday  morning,  wlien  the  sermon  was  over,  when  the 
few  week-day  worshippers  liad  gone,  and  ^Frs.  Chester  sate  still,  with 
Km'd  head,  as  if  in  prayer,  (leolfry  Stone  changed  his  gown,  and 
appeared  at  the  door  of  the  pew. 

“She  started  when  she  rose  and  hecame  aware  that  the  curate  was 
waiting  for  her,  and  she  coloured  a  little  beneath  his  searching  gaze. 

“‘Mrs.  Chester,  I  fear  I  am  going  to  ask  you  what  may  be  considered 
a  rude  (piestion,  but  which  I  think  you  will  set  down  to  its  rightful 
motive — the  jiastor’s  care  and  duty.’ 

“Ada  drew  her  veil  down  to  hide  the  emotion  on  her  varying  face. 
Tlie  wolds  were  very  kind  and  gentle,  and  came  from  one  she  believed 
the  holiest  and  best  of  men.  She  had  not  heard  kind  and  gentle 
words  lately,  and  they  tilled  her  eyes  with  tears. 

“Xo  response  coming  from  IMrs.  Chester,  the  curate  of  Tenchester 
continued — 

“‘Any  doubt  or  trouble  from  which  your  mind  may  suffer — any 
religious  doubt  or  truth  that  may  be  unnecessarily  distressing  to  you — 

1  trust  you  will  allow  me  to  remove,  if  possible.’ 

“  ‘  My  troubles  are  home  troubles,  Mr.  Stone — of  the  world,  not  of 
the  Church.’ 

“ ‘A  clergyman's  duty  is  in  the  world — it  has  a  wide  range,  and 
embraces  all  the  worldly  cares  that  disturb  the  soul  of  the  believer. 
A  clergyman  is  of  the  world,  takes  his  part  therein — seeks,  whilst 
preparing  the  sinner  for  a  better  one,  to  smooth  the  roads  of  this.  He 
helps  the  pilgrim  to  sustain  his  burden  cheerfully — even  shares  it 
with  him  when  the  load  grows  heavy,  and  the  sinking  soul  is  inclined 
to  linger  by  the  way-side.  iMrs.  Chester,  yours  is  no  light  trouble.’ 

“‘Xo,  Sir.’ 

“  ‘  The  world  itself  has  cures  for  the  cares  of  the  frivolous,  but  not 
for  cares  like  yours.  May  I  ask  you  to  confide  in  me — to  trust  to  my 
advice  I  I  feel  assured  you  will  not  regret  confessing  your  sorrows  to 

Confessing  ?’ murmured  Ada.  They  had  been  walking  slowly 
down  the  aisle,  and  had  reached  the  entrance  doors.  They  sto])ped 
Here,  and  after  a  moment’s  hesitation  turned  and  walked  down  the 
church  again. 

‘“  The  canons  of  our  church  authorise,  in  peculiar  cases,  the  confes¬ 
sions  of  the  alHicted,  give  us  power  to  console  them  in  their  trouble, 
and  solace  them  with  godly  counsel.  We  don’t  seek  the  outpourings 
of  the  heart,  but  we  are  not  bound  to  reject  them.’ 

“Ada  hesitated  still,  despite  his  assurances.  The  name  of  confession 
startled  her  ;  and  yet  how  she  longed  to  pour  out  her  soul  to  some 
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one  who  would  syuij)athisc  with  her  allliction — perhaps  show  her  tl 
way  to  win  hack  her  hiishand’s  love. 

“‘I — I  thouj^ht  confession  was  an  article  of  faith  confined  to  tl 
Church  of  Koine,  Mr.  8tone.’ 

“  ‘  ( )urs  is  not  Komish  confession.  I  hope  you  don’t  think  that 
It  is  not  in  my  power  to  absolve  you  from  sin,  Mrs.  Chester,— only 
God’s  hell)  that,’  he  said ;  ‘  but  still  1  think  I  may  advise  voli 

proHtahly.  The  heniglited  sneer  at  us  and  call  us  tJesuits  for  this  holy 
practice,  but  there  are  few  cler^^ymen  who  are  not  called  on  to  hear  the 
sins  and  sorrows  of  some  unfortunate  member  of  their  Hock.  Kven 
the  AVesleyans  form  their  select  society  or  band  for  mutual  confession. 
“  Confess  your  faults  one  to  another,  and  pray  for  one  another,  that  ve 
may  be  healed,”  is  the  text  they  consider  suflicient  authority  for  the 
practice.’ 

‘‘Ada  was  weeping — her  heart  was  troubled  and  excited.  CoiiM 
she  turn  away  from  this  one  friend  ?  AVlio  was  more  calculated  to 
listen  to  her  griefs  and  give  her  strength  to  bear  them  than  the  pious 
and  persecuted  man  at  her  side  ?  It  was  a  htlse  step — a  grave  step- 
hut  it  was  made.  In  a  room  attached  to  the  vestry,  seated  on  a  low- 
stool  almost  at  his  feet,  in  the  attitude  of  a  suppliant  (the  wortliy  Mr. 
Stone  admired  form  and  ceremony),  the  young  wife  poured  forth  the 
secret  of  her  misery,  sacred  as  it  should  have  been  to  God  and  her 
husband.  Amidst  the  heavy  convulsive  sobs  that  shook  her  frame  an<l 
choked  her  utterance,  Geotfry  Stone  learned  the  history  of  her  seriou? 
misunderstanding  with  ^Martin  Chester,  and  strove,  to  the  best  of  his 
ability,  to  indicate  the  right  path  for  her  pursuance.  It  was  sound 
doctrine  he  tauglit  her — the  doctrine  of  submission  ;  he  took  the 
common  sense  view  of  the  (piestion,  and  his  keen  perception  saw  at 
once  that  a  full  explanation  between  husband  and  wife  was  the  only 
thing  likely  to  save  their  many  future  years  of  misery.  Geotfry  Stone, 
it  seemed,  would  advise  giving  way  in  cases  not  resembling  his  own, 

“  Ada  was  recovering  from  her  sobs,  and  feeling  happier  and 
brave  ;  and  the  curate  was  still  discoursing  elo(piently,  when  the  door 
was  pushed  open,  and  Mr.  (Jrimley,  with  an  amazed  expression  cf 
countenance,  stood  on  the  threshold. 

“  ‘  God  bless  my  soul,  ^Irs.  Chester !  Dear,  dear  me,  Mr.  Stone, 
what  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  intrusion.  Sir  ]  ’  asked  the  curate, 
almost  fiercely. 

“  ‘  I  have  a  right  to  intrude,  Sir,  as  Churchwarden  of  St.  Jude  s,’ 
cried  the  hot-tempered  gentleman  ;  ‘  1  have  a  greater  right  to  intnule. 
now  St.  Jude’s  is  exposing  such  sad  mysteries.  Mrs.  Chester,  may  I  ask 
if  this  confession  to  a  Protestant  minister  —  to  the  young  and  accom* 
jdished  curate  of  Tenchester — meets  with  your  husband’s  approval  1 ' 

“‘That  (piestion  I  will  answer  my  husband — not  my  husbands 
partner.’ 

“  ‘  Very  well,  madam.  You  will  understand  me,  that  should  that 
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-.^.rion  not  be  answered  within  four-and-twenty  hours,  it  will  be  my 
■  viifiil  duty,  for  the  sake  of  my  partner  s  happiness,  to  inform  ^Ir. 
;v,t*'rofall  that  1  have  witnessed  here.’ 
have  no  more  to  say.  Sir.’ 

•••Leave  tlie  room,  Sir  !  ’  exclaimed  GeolTry  Stone,  pale  with  passion 
1  coininaiul  you  I  ’ 

•••1  shall  not  leave  the  room.  Sir,’ cried  the  Churchwarden,  jumping 
ffith  botli  feet  in  his  vehemence  ;  ‘  and  I  am  not  here  to  obey  your 
\r;slies,  •'^ir,  but  to  frustrate  most  of  them.  If  you  lay  a  finger  on  me, 
111  have  you  u})  for  an  assault.’ 

•••Ld  me  pass,  IMr.  (Tiimley,’  said  Ada,  with  an  agitated  voice; 
•prav,  do  not  let  me  add  to  any  ill-feeling  by  remaining.  Good  morn- 
Mr.  Stone.  Do  not  think  me  ungrateful  for  your  kind  advice, 
Tjiir  tiitherly  counsel,  that  I  thank  you  now  so  coldly.  I  must  hasten 
v.^—l  must  see  Martin.’ 

••‘The  fittest  one  from  whom  to  seek  advice,  Mrs.  Chester,  I  assure 
you.’ 

‘  ••The  curate  did  not  deign  a  reply  to  his  insinuation;  the  pause 
Lid  enabled  him  to  master  his  passion,  and  become  his  former  self.  He 
V'ok  up  his  hat  and  followed  Mrs.  Chester,  who  was  hurrying  down 
liie  aisles. 

•‘The  Churchwarden  looked  after  liim,  fidgetted  from  one  foot  to 
another,  finally  drew  forth  a  voluminous  silk  handkerchief,  and  began 

hlow  his  nose  and  wipe  his  eyes,  and  choke  a  little  in  his  throat. 

‘•••So  it  has  gone  so  far  as  this  !’  he  said  at  last ;  ^  this  is  the  secret 
tint  ha.s  changed  my  old  friend’s  son  so  much  !  Poor  misguided 
»oman !  Poor  Martin  !’  ” 


The  curate  was  chivalrous  and  the  lady  was  pure,  but  it  will  be 
radlv  understood  how  such  an  adventure  as  this  would  lead  to  further 
complications,  and  more  hopeless  estrangement. 

The  story  is  a  sad  one,  and  yet  it  seems  a  perfectly  normal  develop- 
neiit  of  that  perversion  of  the  Gospel  wdiich  puts  forms  for  substance, 
as'l  ceremonial  for  faith. 

How  the  curate  was  assassinated,  and  Ada’s  husband  was  tried  for 
me  murder  ;  how  innocence  was  attested,^and  guilL  brought  4o  punish¬ 
ment,  those  who  have  curiosity  enough  to  learn,  must  consult  the  tale 
"self,  which  is  extremely  well  written  and  interesting,  and  will  repay 
perusal.  It  is  evidently  the  work  of  a  practised  hand. 

Our  only  quarrel  respecting  the  story  is  the  publisher’s  part  of  it. 
^hat  would  make  one  moderate  volume  of  the  size  of  Kingsley’s 
“least,”  by  means  of  broad  margins,  very  wddely-spaced  typography, 
thill  volumes,  has  been  spaced  over  two,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
►idler's  pocket,  although  mayhap  to  the  delectation  of  his  eyes. 
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ROMAN  LONDON.* 

From  the  date  of  Camden's  publication  of  his  ‘‘Britannia,”  whf^n 
interest  M^as  first  au'akened  to  the  subject,  much  had  been  discove^.l 
and  more  M'ritten  in  relation  to  Roman  London.  It  was  literarv 
niaterial  scattered  through  innumerable  volumes — the  chaff  with 
grain — the  hypothetical  with  the  positively  true;  so  that  when  the 
past  autumn  gave  alike  to  scholar  and  general  reader,  a  worthy  and 
reliable  book  on  this  subject,  it  was  a  boon  that  all  who  feel  an  interest 
in  their  national  history  will  appreciate.  To  many  perhaps  who  have 
no  taste  for  the  subject  under  its  more  abstract  form — who  have  link  ■ 
leisure  for  literary  pursuits — who  know  not  the  eternal  thread  of  youth  i 
the  old  contains  ;  or,  to  put  the  matter  in  DartoiTs  exquisite  lines— 

Not  dull  or  barren  are  the  winding:  ways 

Of  hoar  antiquity  ;  but  strewn  with  flowers  ” — 

it  is  a  book  which  may  show  them  for  the  first  time,  that  the  national  ^ 
civilization  amidst  which  they  live,  is  but  the  aggregate  of  older  na-  ' 
tions,  and  that  the  Roman,  with  his  bronzes  and  his  pottery,  was  a? 
much  an  indirect  cause  of  what  is  great  amongst  us,  as  the  Saxon  with 
his  love  of  libeidy,  and  his  mastery  in  gold  work  ;  or  the  Norman  with  f 
liis  divine  eye  for  architecture.  Viewed  in  this  light,  knowledge  begets 
modesty; — we  learn  how  much  our  fathers  knew  in  the  “old  times 
before  us  ;”  and  historv  is  thus  drawn  nearer  to  its  destined  condition, 
as  a  philosophical  inductive  power,  instead  of  a  barren  statement  of 
facts. 

The  Roman  dominion  in  Britain  lasted  more  than  three  centuries 
and  a  half ;  or  dating  from  the  invasion  of  Julius  Caesar  to  the  end  of 
the  sixth  century,  when  the  Saxon  dominion  had  become  absolute. 
Britain  was  familiarly  known  to  the  Romans  for  six  hundred  years. 
For  the  larger  portion  of  this  lengthened  period,  Roman  influence  was 
supreme.  Cities  were  built,  of^n  on  new,  sometimes  on  better  sites: 
roads  which  were  to  be  a  utility  for  centuries  were  carried  over  the 
morasses  and  through  the  intricacies  of  a  densely  wooded  country : 
manv  arts  were  introduced  ;  some  few  native  ones,  as  that  of  the  gold¬ 
smith’s,  imf>roved  ;  agriculture — as  far  as  it  was  then  known,  as  a  matter 
of  routine  and  science — improved  sections  of  the  country,  and  pro¬ 
duced  abundance  from  a  portionally  virgin  soil  ;  and  a  municipal  rule, 
destined  to  long  survive  the  wreck  of  Roman  power,  was  p)roductiveof 
immense  benefits.  But  these  advantages  were  one-sided,  and  many  ol  I 


•  Illustrations  of  Roman  London.  By  Charles  Roach  Smith,  Author  oi 
*  Collectanea  Antiqua,’  &c.,  &c.  London :  Printed  for  the  Subscribers,  and  not 
Published.  1S59. 
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.VeW  temporary  and  provisional  in  etlect.  The.  liomans  found  the 
[vltic  rulers  divided  amongst  themselves  ;  they  left  them  the  same — 

.  witliout  coherence  or  stability  of  purpose.  Xay,  in  many  respects, 
J’jiteriiil  rule  left  the  mixed  population  of  Britain  in  an  immeasurably 
^  Tse  condition  than  it  had  found  it.  Its  aristocracy  debased  by 
debauchery  and  superficial  luxury  ;  the  people  depressed  by  slavery, 
inJ  impoverished  by  an  extortionate  taxation  for  Imperial  purposes  ; 
•jie  land  exhausted  by  a  forced  agricultui-e.  Such  were  the  evils  of  a 
’oveniiiig  power  which  did  not  collapse  a  day  too  soon.  But  an  im- 
jaeiise  amount  of  good  remained.  It  was  material  and  physical,  and 
ilidvfore  matter  for  inheritance.  We  fondly  believe,  that  every  Briton, 
trom  lioman  days,  has  been  the  better  for  that  far-off  Koman  culture. 
\\\  fondly  believe  that  throughout  all  Saxon,  all  Xornian,  all  middle 
aje  art,  this  Boman  thread  of  culture  is  to  be  traced.  If  so,  the  in¬ 
direct  beiielit  has  been  immense.  We  likewise  believe — inasmuch  as 
iieiie  of  the  vital  elements  of  a  culture  ever  die ;  inasmuch  as  the 
Celtic  population,  mixed  with  otlier  races  (even  with  the  types  of  our 
pre  historic)  became  immensely  Komanized  in  blood ;  inasmuch  as 
I 'reign  artificer  and  soldier  left  a  pliysical  heritage  amongst  us  of  the 
utmost  value, — that  many  of  the  best  points  of  culture  and  mixed 
race  survive  at  this  hour  ;  and  that  Celtic  manipulative  delicacy,  and 
hmuan,  grafted  on  Saxon  and  Danish  energy,  make  us  the  masters  we 
are  in  many  of  the  arts.  If  it  be  charged  upon  us  that  we  lack  what 
iLe  Romans  possessed — originality  in  artistic  design — we  answer  that 
ours  is  pre-eminently  an  age  of  utility,  on  which  will  yet  be  raised  an 
a^e  of  art  more  complete  than  any  the  world  has  yet  known.  It  was 
liirougli  lack  of  this  primary  element,  that  so  many  systems  of  early 
art  perished.  Beauty  unattired  with  utility  is  necessarily  evanescent. 

Londiiiium  was,  if  even  no  more  than  an  assemblage  of  fishing  huts, 
a  place  of  note  when  the  Romans  made  themselves  its  masters.  Its 
iacomparable  site,  as  it  then  stood,  at  the  head  of  a  great  estuary, 
which  gave  easy  access  to  the  ocean  and  the  neighbouring  shores  of 
Gaul ;  its  noble  river  leading  up  into  the  heart  of  the  country,  and  its 
w 'oJeJ  eminences,  marked  it  thus  early  for  the  place  of  a  great  city. 
Whatever  rude  defences  were  already  on  the  sh^,  the  .Romans  built 
three  more  important  where  the  Tower  now  stands  ;  spanned  the  river 
t^itli  a  bridge  ;  erected  their  first  houses  and  temples  on  the  acclivity 
hading  up  from  that  bridge  towards  what  is  now  Cornhill,  and  circum- 
vallatcd  the  whole.  As  the  town  grew,  its  centre  advanced  upon  this 
ii"!tlierii  limit,  and  a  wmll  of  most  massive  construction  (and  as  it  re- 
uiruue<l  far  into  the  middle  ages)  was  built  round  an  immensely 
tvtciided  area,  from  the  Tower  in  the  east,  to  Ludgate  in  the  west, 
“from  discoveries  made  at  various  times,  in  all  parts,  we  may  safely 
include  that  the  streets  and  buildings  of  the  Roman  city,  if  not  quite 
5'j  dense  and  continuous  as  those  of  the  modern  city,  left  but  little 
>pace  throughout  the  entire  area  unoccupied,  excei)t  a  portion  of  the 
'Jistrict  between  Lothbury  and  Prince-street  and  London-wall,  and  the 
ffound  adjoining  the  wall,  from  Moorgate-street  towards  Bishopsgate. 
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'W  e  find  also,  as  might  liave  been  expected,  that  geiiemllv  tuwarl  .1 
northern  wall,  the  vestiges  of  buildings  are  by  no  means  so  im,* ' 
nor  so  densely  packed  as  towards  the  south  and  in  the  centre” 

Ot  the  courses  of  the  streets  no  traces  whatever  are  left  tl  ’ 
recent  excavations  have  proved  that  most  of  the  streets  of  the 
day,  run  upon  the  ruins  of  lioman  houses ;  nor  has  the  site  ofanv^^ 
public  building  been  with  certainty  recovered.  The  causes  of  tr' 
wholesale  destruction  are  most  ably  given.  Londinium,  from  its  earl’.*!' 
days,  never  received  any  permanent  check  to  its  commercial  pro^uerilf 
It  never  succumbed  to  the  disaster  of  war  ;  unlike  many  Contiue  i 
and  some  native  towns,  its  population  or  tiade  never  declined.  V 
antKiuity  vanished  as  its  prosperity  gi*ew.  The  population  of  ead! 
successive  age  demanded  new  boundaries  ;  every  foot  of  ground  beoai  h 
valuable,  “and  buddings  which  could  not  be  made  applicable  to  m 
poses  of  trade,  were  from  time  to  time  doomed  to  destruction.  ^ 
Every  stone  had  its  value ;  and  the  sculptured  column  and  coinW 
the  inscribed  slabs  wliich  recorded  the  building  or  restoration  of  teuiiihs 
and  other  j)ublic  edifices,  were  estimated  only  as  fpiarried  material  lor 
Jiouses  or  structures  adaj)ted  to  the  wants  of  generations  with  lialji^ 
and  feelings  totally  different  from  tho.se  of  their  predecessoi^s ;  and 
voi(l  of  that  sentiment  which  in  modern  times  among  educated  j)eisnus 
tends  to  the  preservation  of  the  monuments  of  past  ages.” 

1  hough  there  is  rea.son  to  think  that  Eonian  architecture  in  briiain 
never  «approached  anything  like  Continental  magnificence,  yet, 
even  from  remains  discovered  in  our  own  time,  the  towns  “were 
adorned  with  edifices  of  considerable  grandeur  and  of  architectural 
importance,  and  their  public  places  vyere  often  embellished  with  sta- 
tiu  s.^  .  .  A  statue  in  bronze  ot  Hadrian,  ot  heroic  size,  was  one  of  the 
public  ornaments  of  London.”  And  such  scanty  evidence  as  can  h 
afforded  by  architectural  fragments,  leads  to  the  conclusion,  that  Lomlo’i 
vied  w  ith  her  jirovincial  cities  as  much  in  architecture  as  she  excelkd 
them  111  commercial  opulence.  The  fragment  of  a  group  of  the  Ihr 
Mat  res  (the  Mother  (loddesses),  discovered  during  excavations  for  a 
sewer  in  Hart-street,  (^rutched  briars,  has  great  interest.  It  is  neatlv 
but  powerfully  sculptured  in  stone,  and  represents  three  female  figure?, 
seated,  and  holding  baskets  of  fruit  in  their  laps.  They  are  heaaies?, 
and  some  i>ortions  of  the  torsos  are  absent ;  but  the  posture  and  flow 
of  the  drapery  arealike  admirable.  “From  the  dimensions  of  the 
sculi)ture  it  may  be  inferred,”  .says  Mr.  Loach  Smith,  “that  a  temple, 
or  a  seceUumy  eledicated  to  tho.se  divinitie.s,”  the  Dew  Matres,  “stool 
upon  the  spot  where  it  w^as  discovered.  It  is  the  onlv  instance,  with 
the  exceidion  ot  the  discovery  made  in  Xicholas-lane,  iii  which  the  .^ii^ ! 
of  a  temple  can  with  iviusoii  be  identified  from  existim^  remains,  li 
would,  therefore,  have  been  fortunate,  had  the  civic  authorities  insti- 
tuteil  or  sanctioned  a  search  for  the  remaining  portions  of  the  monu¬ 
ment,  v\hich  were  jirobably  close  alongside  of  the  line  of  sewer  whert* 
t  le  flagmen t  was  found.  Ihe  sepulchral  inscrif)tions  are  few’  in 
number,  and  chieHy  to  the  memory  of  soldiers  and  their  wives.  Tiny 
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3-e  fuH  interest : — “  Aneiicletiis  Provincialis  erected  tliis  memorial 
t.)  Iiiii  most  dutiful/'  or  “  most  pious  ”  ‘‘  wife,  who  died  at  tlie  early  a"e 
,f  nineteen  years.”  “  The  stone  was  set  up  by  Januaria  Matrina,  the 
dutiful  wife  of  Vivius  Mareianus,  a  soldier  of  the  Second  Legion, 
c-alled  Augusta.”  “  Albia  Faustina  to  her  incomparable  husband, 
flavins  Agricola,  of  the  Sixth  Legion,  surnanied  the  ‘  Victorious.’  ” 
Ihis  scantiness  of  sepulchral  inscri})tions  betrays  in  itself  the  enormous 
dfstniction  such  relics  have  been  subjected  to.  The  cemeteries  of 
Koinaii  I.K^)ndon  were  numerous  and  densely  filled — that  on  the  site 
of  Spital Helds  particularly  so.  From  Stow,  we  gather  some  few  tacts 
as  to  how  the  graves  were  rifled,  and  the  vases  and  lachrymatories 
ibsiroytMl ;  whilst,  in  centuries  prior  to  that  in  which  he  lived,  the 
etiigv  and  sculptured  stone  had,  we  may  be  well  sure,  served  the  pur- 
of  many  a  barbarous  hand.  One  fact  is  curious  in  connection 
with  these  inscriptions  and  countless  others  found  on  provincial  sites : 
rarely  do  they  notify  old  age.  The  Homan  citizen,  as  the  Homan 
soldier,  seem  alike  to  have  died  in  the  prime  of  life.  The  same  fact 
is  luriuusly  borne  out  by  the  human  remains  discovered  in  undoubted 
places  of  Homan  sepulture.  They  are  usually  those  of  youthful  or 
middle-aged  persons.  The  grand  climacter  seems  rarely  to  have  been 
reached.  We  may  thus  infer  that,  in  spite  of  abundance  of  food,  most 
of  the  other  causes  of  health  and  longevity  were  absent. 

hut  the  wealth  and  civilization  of  Homan  London  are  best  attested 
by  the  amount  and  variety  of  its  pottery,  its  works  in  bronze,  and  its 
tessellated  pavements.  Of  the  latter,  a  large  number  have  been  f«und 
from  time  to  time,  tliough  mostly  in  a  fragmentary  condition.  “Viewed 
simply  as  part  of  the  construction  of  habitations,”  says  Mr.  Hoach 
Smith,  “they  were  admirably  contrived  for  durability  as  well  as  for 
warmth  and  dryness — essentials  towards  the  comfort  and  health  of  life. 
Even  where  houses  were  not  furnished  with  hypocausts,  the  thick  mass 
of  calcareous  concrete  in  which  the  pavements  were  laid,  repelled  damp 
from  the  moisture  of  the  earth  ;  but  it  was  seldom  a  house  was  not 
partially  warmed  by  means  of  heated  air,  and  in  those  of  the  larger 
kinds,  as  well  as  in  the  extensive  villas  of  which  so  many  remains  are 
Vet  })reserved,  the  winter  and  summer  rooms  are  easily  to  be  recognized 
by  the  direct  communications  with  the  heating  apparatus,  and  by  the 
rooms  which  are  isolated  from  it.  A  plate  isjpven  of  a  pavement  in 
situ  discovered  in  1854,  between  Bishopsgate-street  and  Broad-street, 
when  the  Excise-office  was  pulleil  down.  It  lay  at  the  depth  of  thirteen 
to  fourteen  feet  below  the  level  of  the  present  street,  and  had  formed 
the  lluor  of  an  apartment  twenty -eight  feet  square.  It  consisted  of  a 
complex  pattern,  with  a  s([uare  central  compartment,  in  which  were 
the  remains  of  a  female  figure,  seated  upon  an  animal ;  but  too  indif¬ 
ferently  preserved  to  afibrd  more  than  a  conjecture  as  to  what  they 
represented.  In  1841,  two  pavements  were  found  in  excavating  the 
foundation  of  the  French  Protestant  church  in  Threadiieedle-street,  to 
prepare  for  the  Hall  of  Commerce.  One  was  the  fragment  apparently 
of  a  passage,  and  was  formed  of  red,  white,  black,  slate-coloured,  and  a 
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(iull-^reen  tessera',  elegantly  disposed.  The  other  paveiueut  was  mu  ) 
larger,  having  an  elegant  border  within  an  outer  one  of  dull  led  aii] 
within  this  again  a  central  llower  or  rosette  of  much  originality  and 
e.\cellent  i)ictorial  elfect.  “The  extent  of  the  villa  to  wliieh  the^M 
]>aveinents  belonged  could  not  be  ascertained,  but  it  must  have  VmVi 
spacious.  The  vestiges  of  other  lloorings  and  of  passages  were  iiotk(^d^ 
but  the  walls  liad  entirely  disappeared.  From  the  remains  of  ^v^|l 
paintings,  the  rooms  had  been  decorated  in  a  superior  style :  the 
ground  of  some  of  the  }>aintings  was  red,  bordered  with  blue,  bla.  ^ 
green,  and  yellow ;  other  fragments  were  painted  with  tlowers  an] 
foliage  in  red,  yellow,  white,  and  green,  ui)on  a  black  ground.  A  con¬ 
siderable  quanity  of  charcoal  and  some  charred  barley,  was  found  uj^tn 
the  same  level  as  the  pavements,  suggesting  fire  to  have  been  the  agtut 
of  destruction  of  this  villa.”  From  these  and  numerous  other  roiuaius 
found  from  time  to  time  on  this  and  adjacent  sites,  ^Ir.  Itoaeli  Smith 
considers  that  Threadneedle-street  has,  as  a  thoroughfare,  no  claim  to 
a  remote  antiquity.  The  adjacent  site  of  the  Bank  of  England  iia^ 
alfoi'iled  various  instances  of  tesselated  pavements.  In  1803,  one  of 
a  superior  description  was  found  in  Leadenhall-street.  “  It  was  dis¬ 
covered  by  workmen  digging  for  a  drain,  about  nine  feet  below  the 
j)avement,  in  front  of  the  East  India  House.”  Xo  written  description 
can  convey  a  correct  notion  of  this  elegant  design.  “  Its  centre  exhibits 
Bacchus  reclining  upon  the  pajither.  In  his  right  liand  he  holds  an 
empty  drinking  cup,  and  in  liis  left  hand  the  tbyrsus ;  a  mantle  tails 
from  the  right  shoulder,  which  is  gathered  over  the  left  leg  and  the 
right  thigh,  and  he  wears  the  cothurnus^  or  high  boot  laced  in  front. 
Jlis  head  is  decorated  with  vine-leaves,  fastened  by  fillets  which  hang 
down  on  each  side  of  the  neck.  Xo  less  than  twenty  distinct  tints 
are  used  in  the  design  of  this  pavement.”  ( )thers  have  from  time  m 
time  been  discovered  in  Paternoster-row,  Crosby-sipiare  (Bisho])Sgatt‘), 
in  Bow-lane,  Bartholomew-lane,  Fenchurch-street,  and  Lombaid-stieet; 
“but  they  cannot,”  says  Mr.  Poach  Smith,  “be  considered  as  consti¬ 
tuting,  uj)on  the  most  moderate  calculation,  the  tenth  ]>art  of  the 
number  destroyed  during  the  pirc'sent  century,  or  perhaps  during  the 
last  twenty  or  thirty  years.”  Specimens  of  herring-boned  pavements 
have  been  constantly  found.  It  would  seem  that  the  Poman  streets 
were  ])aved  with  these  small  bricks  set  in  concrete,  after  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  grains  in  an  ear  of  corn.  In  digging  the  foundations  for 
the  Coal  Exchange,  a  street-pavement  of  this  character  was  discovered, 
with  the  ruts  made  by  wheels  still  distincly  visible.  At  AVroxeter, 
Uriconium,  a  fragment  of  Wat  ling-street,  may  be  seen  so  paved— just 
at  the  point  where  it  slopes  to  the  Severn. 

In  works  of  bronze,  Londinium  must  have  rivalled — or  rather  far 
excelled — the  Poman  cities  of  Caul  and  Germany — if  the  specimens 
dredged  iq»  from  the  bed  of  the  Idiames  at  the  time,  and  since  the 
rebuilding  of  London  Bridge,  be  taken  in  evidence.  It  may  be  that  its 
abundance  of  iron  and  other  metals,  gave  to  Britain  a  pre-eminence  in 
the  art  of  casting — during  a  portion  of  the  time,  at  least,  that  ii 
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Tiiese,  and  other  figures  which  we  have  not  space  to  particularise, 
have  all  been  intentionally  nmtilated.  “  The  image  of  Apollo  bears 
on  both  sides  of  the  legs,  just  above  the  point  where  they  are  sun¬ 
dered,  marks  of  some  sharp  instrument,  such  as  a  hatchet  would  leave, 
if  struck  with  force.  This  could  not  have  possibly  happened  after  they 
were  thrown  into  the  Thames,  but  must  have  been  perpetrated  by 
the  early  converts  to  Christianity,  who,  unable  to  ap[)reciate  fine 
works  of  art,  looked  upon  them  as  demons,  or  as  emanations  of  the 
devil.  Before  such  fanatical  ignorance,  every  tangible  representation, 
whether  of  gods  or  of  human  beings,  fell  indiscriminately  ;  and  the 
effigies  of  the  soldier,  or  of  the  peaceful  ’ciTitian  oirhrs^  tomb,  were  as 
systematically  cut  and  hammered  to  pieces  as  the  statues  and  images 
I  of  gods  and  goddesses. 

One  of  the  choicest  works  of  ancient  art,  was  discovered  in  Queen 
^  Street,  Cheapside,  in  1842,  during  the  formation  of  a  sewer.  It  is  the 
I  bronze  figure  of  an  archer  in  the  attitude  of  shooting  an  arrow  from  the 
buiv,  and  is  perfect,  with  the  exception  of  the  absence  of  both  bow  and 
I  arrow.  It  is  in  a  stooping  attitude,  and  is  eleven  inches  in  height  as 
I  it  thus  stands,  and  was  found  lying  on  its  face,  near  a  fine  piece  of 
I  koman  wall,  which  crossed  the  street.  It  ultimately  passed  into  the 
=  collection  of  the  late  Lord  Londesborough. 


IYhtcd  as  a  Koman  province;  and  that  its  producers  of  works  in  metal 
were  as  numerous  a  body  as  the  smiths  of  the  Norman  era.  The 
roiitispiece  of  the  volume  before  us,  represents  a  bronze  cast  of  the 
of  the  Kmiieror  Hadrian.  It  was  dredgerl  up  from  the  bed  of  the 
I  a  little  below  the  site  of  Old  London  Bridge,  on  the  Soutli- 

!  of  the  river,  and  is  now  in  the  British  ^Museum.  “It 

I  beloiiiged  to  a  colossal  statue,  two  of  which  it  is  proliable  we  may 
I  reckon  among  the  public  embellishments  of  Londinium  ;  for  excava- 
I  lions'  in  Thames-street,  near  the  Tower,  brought  to  light  a  colossal 

I  bronze  hand  thirteen  inches  in  length,  which  had  been  broken  from 
a  statue  of  about  the  same  magnitude  as  that  from  which  the  head 
wA'!  severed  ;  and  apparently,  judging  from  the  attitude,  from  a  statue 
of  Ihuliian  also.”  The  statues  of  the  youthful  Apollo  and  of  Mercury, 
were  also  dredged  from  the  bed  of  the  Thames.  The  former  “  is  a 
I  uiaster[)iece  of  ideal  grace  and  beauty.  The  countenance  is  pensive, 
I  auJ  full  of  gentle  expression,  with  earnest  thought,  such  as  llaphael 
I  bus  so  admirably  bestowed  upon  the  fine  personification  of  this  god  in 
I  his  charming  jiainting  of  Ajiollo  and  iMarsyas.  .  .  The  attributes 

are  unfortunately  wanting,  but  it  is  probable  the  right  hand  held  a 
laurel  branch,  and  the  left  a  lyre.  .  .  The  iMercury  is  quite  worthy 

of  conqianionship  with  the  Apollo.  It  is  of  the  best  and  chastest 
design,  and  the  most  finished  workmanship;  the  proportions  of  the 
hgure  are  correct,  the  attitude  graceful  and  easy,  the  countenance  full 
of  animated  beauty  ;  and  we  imagine  him  charged  with  a  mission  from 
Olympus,  and,  in  the  words  of  Shakspere, —  , 


“  ‘  2^c\v-liglited  on  a  heaven-kissing  hill.’  ” 
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Prulilk*  as  the  }>roviiicial  cities  have  been  in  this  resj)oct,  no  giu-  ’ 
Britain  lias  ati’ordcd  such  an  amount  and  variety  of  ancient  j)ott«‘rv 
London.  It  has  been  du<T  up  in  every  direction.  Not  only  dots  ^ 
semn  to  have  had  potteries  of  her  own — for  Poinan  kilns  iiave 
discovered  in  di^'gin^  foundations  on  the  north-west  side  of  St.  Paulk 
as  w»-ll  as  iu‘ar  the  church,  at  the  corner  of  Lombard-street  and  Kinr^ 
AVilliam-street — but  she  was  largely  supplied  from  her  own  provinces 
as  well  as  from  Gaul  and  Italy.  The  jiotteries  of  what  are  now  our 
modern  counties  of  Kent,  llam]>shire,  Northamptmishire,  Yorksliin* 
Shropshire,  and,  as  we  believe,  Statfordshire — were  largely  called  u»k.u 
to  supjily  the  fictile  needs  of  Londinium,  whilst  Gaul  and  Italy 
imi>ortt‘d  into  it  their  unrivalled  red  ware,  miscalled  Saurian.  Mr 
Poach  Smith  is  of  opinion,  that  all  the  red-ware  found  in  En^daiul  i< 
of  foreign  manufacture  ;  but  with  deference  to  the  opinion  of  sk. 
classic  an  authority,  we  certainly  think  that  much  of  that  which  k 
inferior  was  made  in  Britain,  though  with  moulds  and  stainjis  copied, 
or  directly  impoittal  from  foreign  sources.  Large  portions  of  it  cer¬ 
tainly  show  a  coarser  fabric  and  an  inferior  manipulative  skill  ;  whilst 
any  ordinary  Boman  site,  will  atford  tiles  of  so  line  a  coloui  and^^uain, 
as  to  have  required  Init  glaze,  and  the  requisite  moulding  and  staiiipii).:, 
to  have  resulted  in  the  coarser  qualities  of  red  ware.  The  London 
clays  burn  red  ;  and  in  Statfonlshire,  where  the  Bomaiis  undoimtullv 
had  kilns,  and  in  J)evonshire  also,  there  exist  to  this  day,  veins  of  the 
l)urest  red  clay.  It  was  the  fame  of  these,  which  brought  the  brothers 
Elers  from  Nuremberg  into  Statfordshire  in  16‘J0,  and  from  which  they 
made,  with  great  success,  tea-pots  and  other  vessels,  in  imit.ition  of 
those  imported  by  the  Pkist  India  Company  from  China  and  Japan. 

But  the  riclier  specimens  of  red  ware,  were  undoubtedly  of  foreign 
manufacture,  the  })roduct  of  the  potteries  of  Arretium — now  Arezzo— 
in  Italy,  and  various  places  in  Gaul  and  Germany.  The  designs 
with  which  they  are  ornamented,  include  a  great  variety  of  subjects, 
^fost  of  these  are  treated  with  freedom  and  taste  ;  and  the  scrolls 
and  foliated  patterns  are  arranged  with  great  elegance.  ^lythology  is 
a  fertile  source  of  these  designs,  as  well  as  field  sports,  and  those  of 
the  anqJiitheatre ;  whilst  fruit,  flowers,  and  foliage,  have  been 
larg(dy  drawn  upon.  The  prevailing  forms  are  the  dish  patera^  tlie 
cup,  and  the  bowl.  In  the  requisite  of  shape,  they  are  perfect;  fiiiJ 
in  the  higher  class  of  vessels,  where  the  ornaments  were  luted  to  the 
surface  whilst  the  clay  was  soft,  the  figures  are  of  the  highest  school 
of  art,  and  have  all  the  beauty  of  cameo-sculpture.  Xo  verbal  descrip¬ 
tion  can  do  justice  to  the  artistic  perfection  of  tins  pottery — even  as 
represented  in  ^Ir.  Eairholt's  charming  illustrations.  In  this  latter 
res|>ect,  the  volume  would  be  invaluable  to  both  libraries  and  schools 
of  art  in  the  Potteries  ;  for  though  we  have  no  belief  in  results 
derived  from  servile  imitation,  the  lessons  to  be  gathered  from  ancient 
experience,  ai*e  of  the  gr‘^atest  value,  and  the  exquisite  taste  of  the 
Scroll  and  foliated  designs,  would  certainly  be  suggestive  to  the  eye' 
employed  in  fictile  production.  The  present  moment  is  a  most  ini- 
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on 

tM.rtaiit  on«‘  to  ceramic  art,  considering  wliat  the  relation  is  likely  to  he 
between  French  taste  and  English  manipulative  skill. 

The  I^ondon  excavations  have  done  much  towards  lessening  popular 
i  rnoraiK  C  on  the  question  of  ancient  glass.  That  used  in  the  windows 
ofhoiidinium,  has  been  found,  as  well  as  those  rarer  kinds  belonging 
to  bowls  and  wide-mouthed  cups.  In  some  cases,  only  the  ornamental 
bosses  of  vessels  which  long  since  ]>erished.  Villar-moulding,  which 
was  supposed  to  be  a  modern  invention,  is  shown  by  specimens  of  the 
rari'i^t  character,  to  have  been  known  to  the  ancients,  as  well  as  the 
still  more  dilHcult  art  of  introducing  a  various-coloured  pattern  into 
another  coloured  body,  both  of  glass.  It  has  also  been  found  of 
ditl’ereiit  hues,  as  seen  in  light  and  shadow. 

The  persomd  ornaments  found,  have  been  few,  and  not  rich  in 
cliaracter ;  the  cause  is  to  be  assigned  to  the  clianging  fortunes  of  a 
city ;  for  the  Ivomans  were  certainly  not  less  rich  and  tasteful  in  their 
decorative  art,  than  the  Saxons  who  succeeded  them,  and  whose  burial 
places  yet  yield  phihe  and  other  ornaments  which  are  a  wonder  to  the 
iiiodeni  goldsmith.  The  domestic  articles  and  implements  of  the  daily 
life  of  the  Komans,  are  strikingly  like  our  own.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  is  a  si)indle  of  wood,  yet  charged  with  the  woollen  filaments 
left  by  the  Koman  spinner,  and  dug  uj)  from  a  gravel  j)it  which,  in  the 
earlier  days  of  Eoinan  London,  occupied  the  site  of  the  Loyal  F'xchange. 
This  ])roves  at  what  an  early  date,  one  of  the  staple  manutactures  of  the 
country  was  in  existence. 

Dealing  in  no  hypothesis,  inflexibly  noting  every  statement  upon 
undoubted  testimony,  the  “  Illustrations  of  Koman  London,”  is,  as  a 
book,  remarkable  for  what  we  may  call  its  severity  of  truth.  Habitual 
recurrence  to  the  great  writers  of  antiquity  has,  as  it  were,  moulded 
thoughts  to  almost  mathematical  precision;  in  this  respect,  the  style 
reiiiinds  us  greatly  of  that  of  Tacitus.  Thought  follows  thought  in 
such  logical  sequence  as  to  show  the  toil  of  thought  ere  pen  was  put  to 
paper.  There  is  thus  no  prolixity  in  a  case  where  ordinary  waiters 
would  have  been  most  prolix.  ]Mr.  Loach  Smith  would  have  told  us 
much  more  of  Loman  London  had  he  had  recourse  to  imagination,  or 
to  the  writings  and  traditions  of  the  middle  ages.  Instead  of  this,  he 
has  given  us  a  book  on  whose  statements  we  can  implicitly  rely.  It 
is  thus  a  masterpiece  of  one,'  not  merely  a  ])rofoTrhd  scholar  and 
antiquary,  but  of  one  who*  can  so  deal  with  facts  as  to  make  their 
statements  interesting  to  even  readers  of  ordinary  cultivation. 
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HOME  EYAXGELIZATIOX.* 

The  wealthy  but  somewhat  eccentric  Bishop  of  Chapel  Street  Chanel 
Blackburn,  was  more  haj)])}"  in  his  analogy  than  sound  in  his  l(>ri^ 
when  he  told  the  Congregational  Union  that  the  condition  of  tht 
moral  inlirmary  of  the  county  had  of  late  years  greatly  improved. 
iMr.  Samuel  Morlcy,  with  his  hard  facts  at  hand,  showed  that  the 
income  of  the  Lancashire  Congregational  Mission  had  lailen  from 
i.‘l,GG4  in  ISd^  to  £1,100  in  1859,  while  the  population  had  greatlv 
increased  ;  and  he  very  naturally  held  that  there  was  not  much  room 
here  for  congratulation  ;  but  Mr.  Fraser*  told  the  meeting  that  this 
was  all  a  mistake,  the  decrease  having  taken  place  by  many  of  tht 
infant  and  aided  Churches  becoming  self-supporting.  Thus  it  vas 
that  the  moral  inlirmary  was  getting  to  be  empty.  Next  day,  however 
some  things  were  stated  regarding  the  moral  condition  of  Bluckbum 
itself,  which  made  it  painfully  evident  that  if  there  had  been  ini})rove- 
meiit  there  Avas  yet  no  room  lor  boasting  ;  and  while  we  thankfully 
acknowledge  that  much  has  been  done  in  the  right  direction,  we  must 
look  the  real  state  of  the  county  fully  in  the  face,  and  faithfully  do 
our  duty  to  its  teeming  population. 

From  the  statistical  returns,  then,  of  the  Census  of  1851,  we  find 
that  the  attendance  on  public  Avorship  stood  thus  : — 


Population. 

1851. 

1 

1  Attendance  of 

1  all  Sects, ^ 

30th  Mar.,  1851. 

Culpably 

Absent. 

Blackburn  . 

90,738 

31,191 

18,431 

Bolton  . 

111,712 

38,208 

28,325 

Burnlev  . 

63,808 

29,957 

7,086 

Liverpool . 

258,236 

85,611  1 

61,166 

Manchester  and  Salford ... 

315,056 

110,502  ! 

1  72,752 

Oldham  . 

86.788 

22,713  ! 

27,594 

Preston . 

96,515 

27,696 

28,300 

Rochdale  . 

1  72,515 

29,371  1 

12.688 

Burv  . 

;  88,815 

32,107 

j  19,096 

Stockport . 

;  90,208 

33,954  j 

18,366 

Wigan  . 

.  77,539 

!  27,585  i 

17,388 

^  This  is  after  deducting  one-fifth  for  those  who  attended  more  than  one 
service. 


*  Reports  of  the  Congregational  Mission  Meetings  at  Blackburn  on  the  21th, 
25th,  and  2r>th  of  September. 

Reports  of  Conference  on  Home  Evangelization  at  Edinburgh  on  the  25tb  and 
2Gtli  of  September. 

Lancashire  Congregational  Mission  Report  for  1859. 

Home  Evangelization. — A  Letter  by  Joshua  Wilson,  Esij.  to  Samuel  Morley,  Esii.» 
London. 

Quarterly  Journals  of  the  Home  Missionary  Society. 
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TIuis  out  of  the  58  per  cent,  it  is  estimated,  which  ou^ht  to  have 
been  in  Church  or  Chapel,  in  the  large  towns  of  Lancashire,  30  per 
fert.  only  were  present  in  lUackburn  ;  20i  in  Bolton  ;  36  in  Liver- 
;  2S  in  ^lanchester ;  25  in  Oldiiain  ;  20^  in  Preston  ;  40  in 
Koehdale  ;  29  in  Salford  ;  34  in  Stockport,  and  22|  in  Wigan — a 
state  of  things  which  affords  anything  but  ground  for  exultation  or 
calculated  to  excite,  as  ^Ir.  Itogers,  of  Aston-under-Lyne,  said,  a 
feeling  of  pride.  We  are  not  alarmists,  nor  are  we  of  those  who  would 
discourage  a  right  and  hallowed  feeling  of  gratulation  -where  the 
Churches  are  doing  their  work  with  vigour,  and  with  satisfactory  results, 
too ;  hut  we  do  submit,  that  when  the  -wealthiest  county  in  England, 
where  Evangelical  Dissent  is  strongest,  exhibits  an  average  attend¬ 
ance  of  little  more  than  one-half  of  the  whole  population  capable  of 
attending  the  means  of  grace,  there  is  a  loud  call  upon  the  Churches  of 
Christ  to  trace  out  the  causes  of  this  evil,  and  seek  with  all  its  heart 
to  remove  them . 

And  it  may  help  in  this  inquiry  if  -sve  analyze  the  general  returns, 
show  the  relative  strength  of  the  different  denominations,  and  suggest 
a  course  of  action  which  may  conduce  to  practical  good.  The  analysis 
stands  thus  : — 

“The  population  of  Lancashire  in  1851,  was  2,031,236.  At  the 
previous  decennial  rate  of  increase  for  the  United  Kingdom,  it  will  in 
1801  be  2,335,922. 

“Lancashire  will  probably,  however,  be  found  to  have  increased  to 
at  least  t-wo  and  a  half  millions. 

“The  attendance  on  religious  worship  in  Alarch,  1851,  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  table  is  estimated  by  adding  the  attendance  morning,  afternoon, 
and  evening,  and  deducting  one-fifth  for  those  -who  attended  more  than 
once  : — 


pqnal  to  66  per  cent,  of  whole  population,  or  8  per  cent,  above  the 
‘Estimate. 


Evangelical  Nonconformists. 

No.  of  places 
of  Worship.! 

Attendance. 

Total  Attendance. 

Independents  . i 

1 

170 

136,348 

10 

per  cent. 

Baptists  . : 

100 

56,836  ; 

Methodists  . i 

521 

296,514  , 

22 

it 

Other  Denominations...! 

134  ' 

1 

79,573 

6 

yf 

Total . 1 

92S '  ! 

569,271 

42i 

» 

Xon-Evan  gelical,  1  ' 
Roman  Catholics,  > 

! 

166  i 

i  113,039 

>» 

8i 

Unitarians,  &c . ) 

i 

>» 

Total  Nonconformists...  1 
Establish ed  Church,  ^ 

1  1,091 

682,310 

1 

»» 

Evangelical  and  > 
Non-Evangelical...  J 

529 

i 

!  656,025 

1 

1 

49 

j 

*> 

Total . 

1  1,620 

1,338,336 

;  100 

y> 

fr  #  .. 


f 


0 
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“Then  take  lllaekburii  as  one  pf  the  nianufaeturing  fowiui 
certainly  not  tlie  worst  in  tliis  respect.  The  population  in  18.^1 
90,738.  It  will  probably  be  found  to  have  increased  in  18iil  t 
110,000.  ^ 

‘‘Adopting  the  same  mode  of  calculation  as  for  the  county  the 
religious  attendance  in  1851  was  as  follows: — 


Erangelieal  Xoncoufonnists. 

1 

Xnmber  of  | 
Chapels. 

1  Attendance. 

Total  Attendance. 

Indepondents  . i 

IG 

5,9G0  i 

174 

per  cent. 

Itaptists  . I 

7 

1,110 

3i 

yf 

Methodists  . I 

19 

8,290  j 

i 

Other  Denominations. . .  i 

4 

1,297 

H 

Total . 

46 

1G,G57 

1  48i 

Non-EvangelicalXon- 
conformists . y  1 

pm 

/ 

1 

2,975 

,» 

Total  Xonocnformist  ..., 
Established  Church,  ^  ! 

53 

19,G32 

i  57i 

99 

99 

Evanjrelieal  and  > 

Non- Evangelical  j 

23 

!  14,570 

424 

», 

Total . ' 

76 

34,202 

100 

99 

e(pial  to  37 i  per  cent,  of  whole  population,  or  20i-  heloic  the  estimate. 

“diving  in  1851,  18,42G  of  the  population  who  were  able,  but  did 
not  enter  a  jdace  of  public  worship.” 

The  intelligent  correspondent  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this 
analysis,  it  will  be  seen,  estimates  the  separate  persons  attending  the 
three  services  to  be  fourdifths  of  the  whole,  which  is  certainly  takin*^ 
it  in  the  most  favourable  light  possible.  And  he  says,  in  view  of 
the  facts  thus  adduced  : — “  1  might  have  added  some  of  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  towns  (which  we  have  given  above),  such  as  Bolton,  Oldham,  and 
Ihvston  ;  but  1  exj)ect  all  large  manufacturing  toicns  will  be  found  to 
j)resent  the  same  result,  viz.,  a  large  amount  of  infidelity  compared 
with  the  towns  in  which  there  are  no  manulactures,  or  with  the  scat- 
tereil  villages  through  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  in  which  generally 
there  are  not  more  than  two  or  three  mills.  The  immense  contrast 
between  an  excess  of  8  i)er  cent  for  the  county  of  a  church-and-chapel- 
going  population  beyond  Mr.  Mann’s  estimate  of  58  per  cent,  and  20t 
per  cent,  below  it  for  the  town  of  Blackburn,  can  only  be  attributed 
to  some  such  cause,  and  may  very  well  raise  the  question  whether  an 
incr(*:ise  of  the  manufactures  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  should  not  be 
sought  in  their  villages  by  Christian  millowners.  It  also  raises  the  ques¬ 
tion,  however — in  what  way  are  tliese  young,  thoughtless,  and  short-lived 
factory  boys  and  girls  to  be  brought  under  the  sound  of  the  Gospel  I 
They  will  not  go  to  church  or  chapel  :  hut  I  think  if  in  every  milly  u 
large  room  was  appropriated  for  a  Sunday  school  in  the  afternoon^ 
and  for  adult  service  in  the  eveningy  they  ivould  soon  he  filed  ”  The 
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to  use  large  rooms  in  tlie  mills  on  Sundays  is  well  worthy 
,f''on>i'leration,  and  we  commend  it  to  our  friends  at  Blackburn  and 
the  other  mill-towns. 

hut  the  grand  means  for  reclaiming  the  neglected  thousands  in  large 
"'e  again  allirm,  will  be  found  in  individual  consecration  and 
Territorial  missions,  every  Church  doing  the  work  which  lies  nearest  to 
hantls.  Tlie  walls  of  Jerusalem  were  rebuilt  in  tifty-two  days  by 
iiviJoii  of  lalxmr,  and  the  great  secret  of  the  ultimate  triumph  lies  in 
tht’  tart,  that  every  household  built  the  bit  opposite  to  its  own  door, 
each  of  the  Churches  of  Lancashire,  then,  build  the  bit  opposite  to 
door,  and  the  moral  intirniary  will  soon  be  emptied. 

Tims  much  for  Lancashire.  Let  us  now  examine  some  of  the  other 
Tstrirts,  and  then  speak  of  the  various  projects  now  before  us,  with  a 
view  to  promote  their  evangelization.  The  general  result  may  be  stated 
at  I'lice  to  1)0  that,  while  “  in  thinly  peopled  districts,  and  in  towns  of 
ui^driMte  size,  the  means  of  grace  are  often  equal,  or  even  more  than 
e.|iul  to  the  demand,  in  all  our  largest  and  most  rapidly  increasing 
cviitres  of  population  the  deficiency  is  enormous.”  The  railway  sys- 
i^^in  of  England  has  led  to  the  increase  of  towns,  but  left  many  of  the 
C'liintrv  districts  more  isolated  than  they  were  before  we  had  railways. 
Tiiore  is  no  lack  of  church  accommodation  in  the  counties,  but  a  great 
kk  of  church  and  chapel  inclination.  In  the  old  towns,  such  as  Bath, 
(jiiii bridge,  and  Wakefield,  while  the  accommodation  is  respectively 
<il,  i)U,  and  oG,  the  attendance  was  40i,  31,  and  35  to  the  100; 
while  in  ^lanchester,  with  31  per  cent,  of  accommodation,  there  was 
21}  of  attendance  ;  in  Glasgow,  with  27 T  per  cent,  accommodation, 
21  per  cent,  were  non-attendants.  Even  in  the  Tower  Hamlets, 
Liiilon,  with  accommodation  for  only  25 *0  per  cent.,  there  were  15| 
percent.  })resent;  while  in  Birmingham,  with  28*7  per  cent,  of  accom¬ 
modation,  18|  of  every  100  were  in  attendance.  Black  although  the 
picture  still  appears  in  our  large  towns,  it  is  blacker  still  in  the  country 
districts,  where  there  are  not  only  upicartU  of  a  million  and  a  half 
of  the  population  living  in  utter  neglect  of  religious  worship,  but  of 
tiiose  who  attend  public  worship  in  the  rural  districts,  how  large  a 
proportion  are  there  who,  from  week  to  week,  hear  an  uncertain  sound, 
and  are  deluded  and  eternally  ruined  by  the  sophistries  and  plausibili¬ 
ties  of  a  Buseyite  priesthood. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  statistical  returns  really  give  us  an  imperfect 
insight  into  the  moral  condition  of  the  rural  districts.  '  Let  us  take  one 
sj)ot,  for  example,  of  a  district  referred  to  by  Mr.  Morley  at  Blackburn, 
and  see  how  the  case  stands.  The  pai)er,  of  which  he  gave  a  summary, 
and  prej)ared  by  a  trustworthy  minister  from  personal  inquiry  and 
authoritative  sources,  reads  thus  : — 

“  AVithin  a  radius  of  eight  miles  from  my  station  there  is  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  23,530  souls.  There  are  54  parishes,  each  having  a  church. 
Tiiere  are  upwards  of  60  resident  clergymen.  The  total  annual  value 
•of  the  church  livings,  according  to  the  ‘Clergy  List,’  is  £11,686; 
exclusive  of  30  parsonage  houses,  and  684 A  acres  of  glebe  land, 
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whicli,  being  the  best  of  the  land,  cannot  be  worth  less  than 
per  annum.  Nearly  all  of  these  clergymen  liave  more  or  less  pei^o  i 
wealth,  and  some  of  them  are  known  to  be  very  rich.  Tlioy  have 
whole  influence  of  the.  nobility,  gentry,  and  farmers  with  them.  Tlio 
all  have  the  disj)osal  of  ])ublic  charities  ;  some  of  them  to  a  very  lar^ 
amount,  (due  of  them  has  to  dispense  £75  per  annum  among  a 
lation  of  Gbfl  ;  while  another  has  to  dispense  £10:^  per  annum  aimup 
a  j)ojmlation  of  412.  They  have  all  the  schools  without  any  oxcon- 
tion  in  their  hands.  Very  few  of  them  do  anything  more  than  just 
the  obligatory  duties  of  their  parishes  ;  those  who  do  are  the  (oii- 
scientious  Tractarians,  who  are  punctilious  in  the  observance  of  sainu’ 
days  and  the  administration  of  Sacraments.  The  Hector  of  one  paridi 
has  told  me  that  he  loathes  Evangelical  clergymen,  and  is  happy  to  ?av 
that  this  neighbourhood  is  nearly  free  from  them.  I  am  not  aware  of 
there  being  more  than  one  Evangelical  clergyman  within  the  radius  ia 
question.  He  himself  says  that  he  stands  alone.  In  all  of  the  parishes 
with  which  I  am  personally  acquainted  the  preaching  is  ultra  Tracta- 
rian.  In  many  of  the  churches  all  the  minutiie  of  8t.  George’s  in  the 
East  is  carried  out.  The  Hector  of  an  adjoining  parish  does  not  care 
to  conceal  that  he  offers  his  morning  devotions  before  the  image  of  the 
Virgin.  Several  of  the  clergymen  are  notoriously  loose  livers.  There 
are  twelve  national  schools  and  various  parish  schools  besides.  Th*^ 
'Wesleyans  have  10  small  chapels  and  three  preaching  rooms.  Thes*^ 
are  feebly  maintained,  and  in  most  cases  only  one  Sabbath  service 
held.  There  is  no  resident  Wesleyan  minister.  The  Independent^ 
have  two  resident  ministers.  They  have  five  chapels  and  two  preach¬ 
ing  rooms.  No  other  denomination  does  anything  at  all.” 

Now,  what  a  melancholy  picture  is  this  1  Why,  downright  heathenism 
we  can  grapple  with,  but  here  the  pernicious  error  of  a  soul -ruining' 
system  of  religion  is  giving  to  the  devil  a  possession  which  is  far  more 
to  be  dreaded  than  even  the  lusts  of  the  flesh.  We  may  meet  the 
arch  foe  as  a  roaring  lion,  and  have  a  fair  stand-  up  fight ;  but  who 
does  not  see  the  difliculty  of  dealing  with  him  when  he  transforms 
himself  into  “  an  angel  of  light  1”  When  we  encounter  the  fulmina- 
tions  of  the  Vatican,  we  know  where  we  are,  and  what  we  are  doing ; 
but  when  we  cross  the  path  of  Dr.  Pusey,  he  eludes  us  like  a  Will-o’thc- 
wisp,  blighting  the  moral  face  of  creation  as  he  sweeps  along,  and  leads 
his  misguided  followers  to  the  Charon  of  eternal  death. 

Well,  but  the  soul- destroying  system  must  be  met ;  and  the  enemy 
destroyed  by  the  “  brightness  of  His  coming.”  “  Enlighten,”  saitl 
Erasmus,  “  and  the  darkness  will  dispel  of  itself.”  True,”  replied 
Luther,  “  hut  ice  must  carry  the  torch  into  the  field  of  confiict,  and 
God  (jive  us  yrace  to  hold  forth  there  the  Word  of  Li fe^ 

Now,  this  is  just  what  we  must  do  if  we  would  evangelize  the  moral 
districts  of  England  ;  and  this  is  what  ^Ir.  Joshua  Wilson  proposes ; 
what  Mr.  Morley  advocates,  what  the  Home  Missionary  Society  ex¬ 
emplifies,  and  what  every  County  Association  must  do  if  we  would  see 
England  evangelized. 


put  oil  tliis  subject  let  us  hear  a  beloved  brother  now  gone  to  his 
At  Mlackbiirn,  no  one  was  more  earnest  than  the  late  ^Mr. 
\ili>oott,  of  Taunton,  in  support  of  evangelists  ;  but  obliged  to  leave 
•iie  severe  attack  of  illness,  which  ended  fatally,  he  wrote 

y  Mr.  Morley  the  following  letter  : — 

“  Bowden,  September  2Cth. 
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“  Mv  dear  Sir, — I  regret  not  being  with  you  to-morrow  ;  the  state  of 
r-v  health  is  the  sole  reason  of  my  absence.  The  Evangelistic  move¬ 
ment  which  you  contemplate,  in  connection  with  the  Home  Missionary 
jivietv,  if  carried  into  effect,  will,  1  am  certain,  be  productive  of  great 
Me.'dii^s  to  our  rural  districts.  I  introduced  the  plan  into  Somerset 
about  five  years  since  ;  we  are  reajnng  the  fruits  ;  we  have  four  Evan- 
.’elhts  connected  with  our  Association  ;  others  are  sustained  by  the 
suiiihcent  liberality  of  one  Christian  friend.  The  Association  agents 
are  located  by  us  in  the  centre  of  dark  districts,  of  which  I  regret  to 
we  have  not  a  few.  Our  plan  is  to  obtain  from  the  district  lialf 
the  salary  of  the  agents,  the  other  half  the  Association  supplies.  We 
pay  him  his  entire  salary,  and  he  is  regarded  as  our  agent.  He  is 
expected  to  employ  six  hours  daily  in  domiciliary  visitation  ;  also  to 
preach,  if  places  are  found  in  the  locality  for  that  purpose.  But  he  is 
sent  not  to  wait  for  people  to  come  to  hear  him  preach,  but  to  take  the 
Gospel  to  the  people  there.  When  he  has  found  an  entrance  into  their 
homes,  and  his  word  an  entrance  into  their  hearts,  they  will  attend  his 
cottage  or  chapel  service.  The  agent  is  expected  to  send  a  monthly 
report  to  a  committee  appointed  to  superintend  this  Evangelistic  move¬ 
ment.  lie  is  not  regarded  as  a  pastor  of  a  Church  ;  if  he  accejffs  that 
[Ksitioii,  we  at  once  withdraw  our  aid.  Ordination  to  the  Alinistry  is 
not  thought  of ;  he  is  not  expected  to  attach  the  title  to  his  name  ;  he 
is  the  “messenger  of  the  Church,”  and  proves  himself  to  be  “the 
glory  of  Christ.”  The  reports  we  receive  are  of  a  truly  encouraging 
character.  I  will  forward  you  a  few  as  a  specimen  on  my  return  to 
Taunton  ;  it  would  have  afforded  me  pleasure  to  have  propounded  our 
entire  plan  to  the  meeting.  Your  secretary.  Air.  Wilson,  and  Dr. 
BroMui,  know  my  views  on  the  subject.  I  believe  it  is  the  plan,  to 
prevent  the  increase  of  small  Independent  Churches,  to  diminish  the 
number  of  Independent  Alinisters  ;  it  is  a  mode  of  aggression  which  the 
clergyman  of  the  parish  linds^  greater-  difficulty- ift-  arresting  and 
successfully  opposing,  than  .he  does  in  preventing  attendance  at  the 
little  meeting-house.  He  too  frequently  succeeded  against  the  latter, 
but  how  to  overturn  domiciliary  visitation,  when  our  agent  has 
instructed  the  ignorant,  comforted  the  afflicted,  and  directed  tlie  dying 
to  Christ,  he  has  yet  to  discover. 

Whilst  the  agent,  independently  of  the  people,  he  is  unfettered,  and  is 
'without  care,  receiving  his  salary  from  the  Association.  It  is  a  large 
subject ;  but  I  am  confident,  that  if  we  are  to  tell  upon  the  rural  districts 
^f  our  Counties,  it  will  not  be  by  locating  ministers  in  every  small  place, 
kaviug  them  to  the  uncertain  support  of  a  few,  but  by  placing  Evan- 
VOL.  IV.  2  o 
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polists  in  tlip  confre  of  a  clnstor  of  villages,  they  being  sustained  W 
reoognised  and  re.s[)on.sible  society.  ‘  ^ 

“  1  write  this  hastily,  after  a  journey,  but  was  anxious  to  fdve 
these  few  jottings,  after  hearing  the  announcement  of  youiMneetin- 
to-morrow  aiternoon.  The  towns  generally  will  take  care  of  them 
selves  ;  the  rural  districts  are  our  (lithculty. 

“  1  remain,  dear  sir,  yours  sincerely, 

“  H.  Addiscott.” 

One  of  these  agents,  employed  by  another  Association,  occupies  a 
field  in  I^ast  Devon,  and  is  thus  reported  of  by  the  County  Assert 
tion  : — 

During  the  last  year,  the  Association  has  engaged  a  devoted  aper 
who  occupies  a  s]diere  in  a  very  neglected  part  of  Jvast  Devon] 
embracing  nine  villages,  containing  together  several  thousand  in- 
habitants.  His  employment  is  visitation  from  house  to  house,  dis¬ 
tributing  tracts,  reading  the  Scriptures,  with  religious  conversation  and 
prayer,  and  holding  prayer  meetings  when  practicable  and  desiralde. 
It  aj>peared  fromtlu*  daily  journal  of  the  agent,  that  he  had  durin^Mhe 
last  six  months  read  the  Scriptures  to  2,044  persons  at  ditfercnt  time', 
prayed  with  104  sick  persons,  held  seventeen  meetings  for  prayer  anl 
reading  the  Scriptures,  with  the  average  attendance  of  twelve  person?, 
distributed  b(‘tween  2,000  and  3,000  tracts,  sold  more  than  fifty  Bibb? 
and  Testaments,  and  walked  on  an  average  seventy  miles  each  wk. 
He  has  met  with  but  little  opposition  in  his  work,  and  in  many  parts 
with  much  encouragement ;  and  his  visits  have  been  generally  wel- 
coined  ;  and,  in  some  cases,  persons  have  spoken  of  looking  forward  to 
the  day  of  his  calling  with  jdeasure.  He  visits  once  a  fortniebt 
AVhimjde,  Aylesbear,  !Marsh  Green,  Rashbear,  Talaton,  Broad  Cly>t. 
Honiton  Clyst,  8t.  ^lary  Clyst,  and  Sawton.” 

This,  then,  is  what  we  want.  By  all  means  keep  up,  and  render 
more  elhcient  all  other  agencies,  but  give  us  such  Evangelists  in  every 
county  of  England,  and  we  fear  not  either  the  popery  of  Protesianthin 
or  the  po])ery  of  Rome. 

But  the  question  will  now  be  asked,  where  are  the  men  and  where 
the  money  for  this  work  ?  AVe  answer,  “  Have  faith  in  God.”  He 
has  promised  to  “  send  forth  labourers  into  the  harvest.”  The  earth 
is  the  Lord's  and  the  fullness  thereof,”  and  “  as  our  day  is  so  shall  our 
strength  be.”  \Vhen  the  Israelites  were  shut  in  by  a  mountain 
range  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Red  Sea  on  the  other,  while  Pharoah 
and  his  host  were  in  their  rear,  they  became  alarmed  ;  but  iMoses  wt? 
commanded  to  “  speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel  that  they  go  for¬ 
ward  and  although  to  the  eve  of  man  this  was  to  go  to  certain 
destruction,  yet  a  pathway  was  made  for  them  through  the  deep,  ani 
they  passed  to  the  other  side.  When  the  disciples  of  Jesus  inquired 
“Where  wilt  thou  that  we  prepare  the  passover,”  they  were  atalo?> 
to  know  how  it  was  to  be  provided  ;  but  their  Divine  Master  bad 
moved  the  heart  of  a  good  man,  who  was  in  easy  cifcumstances,  t) 
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furnish  the  provision  ;  and  when  tliey  followed  a  man  hearing  a 
•>it.  herof  water  into  the  lionse  where  he  entered,”  they  found  all  things 
jvM.lv.  When  the  devoted  followei*s  of  Christ  went  to  the  sepulchre, 
ntliev  said  among  tliemselves,  who  shall  roll  away  the  stone  ?”  r>ut 
vrlieii  they  riviched  the  spot,  “  they  saw  that  the  stone  was  rolled  away, 
although  it  was  very  great.”  And  so,  if  we  “  go  forward  ”  in  like  faith  ; 
if  we  obey  Christ’s  commands  to  ‘^go  and  ])reach  the  (lospel  to  every 
.nature,”  as  the  first  preatdiers  obeyed  them,  and  trust  Cod  where 
w*  cannot  trace  Him  ;  if  we  face  emergencies  without  doubt,  and  do  our 
d.itv,  leaving  consequences  to  the  great  Head  of  the  Church,  we  shall 
Ua  i  that  many  great  stones  of  dilhculty  that  disquieted  us  will  disa[)- 
poar  when  we  face  them  ;  that  rich  men  will  provide  the  means,  and 
p.H)riiien  perhaps  conduct  us  to  where  we  may  find  a  bountiful  supply; 
an  I  that  a  pathway  through  every  trial  will  be  oj>ened  for  us,  until 
"the  wilderness  and  the  solitary  place  be  made  glad  and  the  desert 
shall  rejoice  and  blossom  like  the  rose.” 

think  on  what  the  late  Thomas  AV^ilson  did,  through  hiith. 
Ho.vton  was  spiritually  destitute,  and  he  subscribed  towards  a  new 
clnpel  A'8o0  ;  Holloway  was  a  rising  and  itiviting  field  without  the 
raeaus  of  grace,  and  he  contributed  for  a  chaijel  £1,000;  Kentish 
Town  was  a  moral  waste,  and  he  spent  £1,000  in  erecting  a  chapcil 
there;  Tonbridge  was  an  inviting  sphere  of  CJiristian  effort,  and  he 
pave  £l,o00  as  his  share  of  the  costs  of  a  new  cha})el ;  Paddington 
presented  its  strong  claims,  and  he  spent  in  Paddington  chapel 
£3,000  ;  Claremont  affected  his  heart,  and  to  hiiild  a  new  and 
lim  Isome  place  of  worship  there,  he  laid  out  £7,000 ;  while  Craven 
Cliupel,  ill  the  imjmrtant  district  of  Oxford-street,  enlisted  his  sympa¬ 
thies  to  the  extent  of  £11.700.  All  this  he  did,  besides  helping  most 
liberally  the  building  of  new  chapels  at  Brentwood,  Harwich,  Keigate, 
Lyiin,  Cuildford,  Peterborough,  Dudley,  Ilocliford,  Epsom,  Dartmouth, 
Liskeard,  Chertsey,  Market  Deeping,  Tewkesbury,  March,  Oxford, 
Cliatteris,  Portsmouth,  Derby,  and  Dover.  He  lent  his  money  to  the 
Lord,  ami  getting  back  the  most  part  of  his  first  outlays,  lie  spent  the 
returns  freely  in  support  of  other  undertakings, — Colleges,  ministers, 
all  sharing  the  synqiathies  of  his  large  heart,  and  the  substantialities  of 
his  abundant,  though  limited  means. 

And  now,  when  we  need  both  .men  and  money,„,hi3  son,  Joshua 
Edison,  advocates  a  new  scheme  of  Home  Evangelization  worthy  of 
his  father’s  heart,  and,  doubtless,  to  be  in  like  manner  supported  by  Ids 
fithers  liberality  :  then  we  have  Mr.  Simpson,  of  Preston,  at  the 
Meeting  in  Blackburn,  prcjinising  £100  a-year  for  three  years  :  there 
h  also  Air.  Samuel  Alorley,  earnestly  and  practically  supporting  the 
blessed  work  :  and  otlnu*  Christian  brethren  ready  to  lielp  out  of  their 
abundance  ;  while  the  Churches,  if  boldly  ajqiealed  to,  will  soon  he 
'tirred  up  to  sustain  the  cause  of  Home  Evangelization  as  it  has  never 
been  sustained  before.  Then  as  to  men,  giv^e  us,”  as  Air.  Binney  said 
at  Cheshunt,  ‘‘  the  raw  material ;”  give  us  men  with  their  hearts  under 
the  ruling  power  of  the  spirit  of  God,  and  let  us  realise  in  our  prepara- 
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tory  ^vork  that  a  really  living  man  is  better  than  a  perfectly  I 
automaton  — this  done,  we  shall  have  agents  who  shall  make  “th^  i 
subjective  power  of  life,  the  true  condition  of  moral  atlections, 
ar(‘  far  better  than  all  tongues,  projdiesyings,  and  gifts,  or  aught  that 
could  enrich  the  intellect  separate  from  the  life  of  God  in  tlie  soul 
of  man.”  That  such  men  will  be  provided,  and  means  raised  to  sus¬ 
tain  the  scheme,  as  each  county  may  interpret  it,  which  has  beens) 
liopefully  set  before  the  Churches,  we  no  more  doubt  than  that  ail 
God's  promises  will  be  fultilled,  seeing  that,  “  they  are  yea  and  amen  in 
Christ  Jesus.” 
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“  Xow  concerning  the  collection  for  the  saints,  as  I  have  given  order  to  the 
churches  of  Galatia,  even  so  do  ye.  P^pon  the  tirst  day  of  the  week,  let  every  one 
of  you  lay  by  him  in  store  as  God  hath  prospered  him,  that  there  be  no  gatherings 
when  1  come.  And  when  I  come,  whomsoever  ye  shall  approve  by  your  letters 
them  will  I  send  to  bring  your  liberality  unto  Jerusalem.  And  if  it  be  meet  that 
I  go  also,  they  shall  go  with  me.” — 1  Cor.  xvi.  1 — 4. 


In  this  paper,  let  it  be  understood,  we  are  treating  only  of  the  passage 
before  us,  and  for  this  specitic  purpose,  to  show  that  it  contains  a 
method  of  Finance  prescribed  by  the  Divine  Spirit,  and  enforced  as 
a  moral  obligation  by  His  authority,  through  the  agency^  of  the  Apostle 
l^aul. 

We  believe  it  to  be  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that  the  method 
suggested  by  the  passage  before  us  was  taught  to  the  Apostles  among 
the  “  all  things  ”  which  the  Lord  Jesus  commanded  them  to  observe 
(Matt,  xviii.  20),  during  His  forty  days’  intercourse  with  them  after 
His  resurrection,  and  previous  to  His  ascension  ;  and  was  by  them 
taught  to  the  cliurclies  at  their  very  formation ;  but  that,  for  its 
place  in  the  sacre<l  record,  we  are  indebted  to  those  new  circumstances 
in  the  history  of  the  early  churches,  which  recpiired  the  interposition 
of  the  Divine  Spirit  to  show  the  application  of  this  pre-established 
method  to  the  wants  of  those  times ;  and  are  therefore  willing  to  rest 
the  whole  force  of  the  present  aigiinient  upon  the  principles  involved 
in  the  ap])lication  of  this  method  to  those  exceptional  circumstances. 

The  case  presented  in  these  words  is  briefly  this  : — The  saints  at 
Jerusalem  being  exposed  to  grievous  persecutions  from  their  Jewish 
neighbours,  lacked  the  necessaries  of  life.  (Vide  v.  4,  with  Acts  xxi. 
17,  and  onward  to  v.  22  of  ch.  xxiii.  ;  and  with  Rom.  xv.  25 — 27. 
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\lso  the  phrase,  “  the  collection  for  the  saints,”  v.  1,  with  2  Cor.  viii.  4, 
and  -  Eor.  ix.  1,  as  indicating  the  perinanence  of  the  necessities  of 
Jewish  hrethren,  and  corresponding  permanence  of  the  means 
iJ,.pted  for  their  supply.)  They  were  poor  to  starvation.  Their 
yrjnts  excited  the  compassion  of  the  far-otf  churches  of  Galatia, 
and  the  still  more  distant  church  at  ('oriiith.  The  Coriii- 
tliiaiis  had  resolved  on  making  a  collection  for  them.  In  the 
course  of  this  process  they  found  difficulty,  no  doubt,  from  various 
causes.  Some,  it  may  be,  were  reluctant  to  aid  at  all,  doubting  whe¬ 
ther  they  were  really  required  to  give  ;  others  were  slow  to  give, 
Wause  l^iul  seemed  to  be  the  leader  of  this  movement,  and  he  was 
no  fivourite  of  theirs  ;  again,  some  demurred  to  the  mode  of  raising 
tiie  funds  needed ;  others  to  the  period  or  ])eriods  when  the  collection 
was  made  or  expected  to  he  forthcoming.  At  all  events,  such  was  the 
slow  progress  of  the  matter,  that  the  executive  of  the  church  at 
Corinth  .felt  they  needed,  and  straightway  sought  advice  from  the 
iii'jured  Paul.  Amongst  other  matters  in  this  Epistle  on  which  his 
advice  had  been  sought,  he  gives  them  counsel  on  this,  speaking  in 
the  verses  before  us,  “  concernimj  the  collection  for  the  saints,”  as  of  a 
matter  on  which  they  expected  to  hear  something  from  him. 

He  orders  them  to  lay  by  at  home,  Sahhatli  by  Sabbath,  such  con¬ 
tributions  as  each  individual,  judging  from  his  circumstances,  might 
deem  ])roper  to  the  occasion,  giving  as  his  reason  for  this  })laii,  “  that 
there  might  he  no  gatherings  when  he  came.”  Thus  all  future  neg¬ 
lect  of  the  fund,  through  the  coldness  engendered  by  their  divisions, 
would  be  avoided,  each  giving  for  himself  unsolicited  by  any  other, 
and  each  giving  in  private,  all  would  he  ready  with  their  contrihiitioiis 
when  he  came,  and  neither  his  followers  nor  those  of  any"  other  party, 
would  have  occasion  to  complain  of  or  gloiy  over  one  another,  with 
respect  to  the  time  when,  or  the  person  to  whom,  their  contrihutions 
should  be  ottered,  or  the  amount  each  should  give.  Fuilher,  he 
directs  them  to  appoint  messengers  to  the  church  at  Jerusalem  to  carry 
their  contributions,  promises  to  accompany  them  if  it  were  necessary  ; 
hut  either  way",  insists  that  their  own  appointed  messengers,  should  go. 

The  position  the  Apostle  assumes  in  this  husinega.  is  one  of  great 
promiiieiice  and  power.  So  much  so,  that  the  tone  of  his  language — 
tlie  result  of  that  position— has  no  parallel  either  in  the  Old  or  Xew 
Testament.  In  the  brief  compass  of  these  few  verses  he  appears  in 
no  less  than  four  otticial  characters.  Foremost  of  all  as  a  governor  of 
the  churches,  for  Christ  and  by  the  IIolv  Spirit — “  I  who  have  given 
iui  order  on  this  subject  to  the  churches  of  Galatia,  hereby  give  order 
to  you.”  Then  he  assumes  the  character  of  judge — “  I  <lecide  that  the 
tuetliod  of  coiitrihuting  to  these  poor  saints  at  .reriisalem,  suited  to 
tile  churches  at  Galatia,  is  suitable  for  you  at  Corinth  !”  Again  he 
speaks  as  an  advocate,  adopting  the  language  of  exhortation,  he  pleads 
thus  with  them — “  Let  every  one  of  you  lay  by"  him  in  store  ;  as  God 
itatli  prospered  him.”  And  y^et  again,  feeling  the  responsibility  of  his 
p’jsition  as  an  Apostle,  and  perceiving  the  hearing  of  his  order  on  the 
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future  welfare  of  the  churelies  of  Christ,  he  ri(l()|»ts  the  tone  of  ti 
legislator,  saying  in  eflVot — “If,  when  1  come,  1  lind  you  fail  to  ado-.t 
the  method  1  enjoin,  and  hereby  expose  the  eliurehes  to  confnviujj 
and  disorder,  I  shall  myself  to  Jerusalem,  to  explain  and  set  in 
order  the  things  that  are  wanting,  and  your  messengers  sliall  go  with 
im*.’’ 

It  is  necessary  to  observe  these  diiferent  attributes  of  the  Ajx.stlo 
as  well  as  tlie  mere  facts  of  the  historic  record,  if  we  would  obtain  aii 
intelligent  and  correct  view  of  the  teachings  of  this  Scripture  on 
ecch‘siastical  linance.  It  was  in  the  churches  planted  by  the  Ajiostles 
that  the  case  of  emergency  in  a  matter  of  church  tinance  arose,  anj  it 
was  a  single  Apostle  wlio  brought  all  the  powers  of  law,  precedent 
and  precept,  to  bear  for  its  adjustment.  This  matter  deserves  the 
most  tlioughtful  investigation,  and  reijuires  the  most  elaborate  treat- 
ineiit.  (Jther  and  worthier  labourers  will  follow  us  in  this  field.  The 
considerations  we  offer  are,  and  must  needs  be,  in  the  present  state  of 
this  question,  preliminary. 

d'ake  this  remarkalde  fact : — The  Apostle  Paul  seems  to  have  had 
the  exclusive  control  of  this  matter.  He  alone  was  a]q)ealed  to.  The 
C'orinthians  leave  the  matter  to  his  d(;cision.  The  (hilatians  had  ac¬ 
cepted  his  authoritative  injunctions.  Tliere  is  no  calling  together  the ! 
other  Apostles  and  elders  for  disputation  before  the  multitude.  Hei 
speaks  with  great  decision  and  boldness  on  this  matter,  which  of  all 
others  appears  o|)en  to  differences  of  opinion  and  practice.  He  speaks 
thus  to  the  chnndi  at  Corinth,  tliongh  part  of  that  church  was  divhy 
against  him.  He  speaks  in  like  manner  to  the  churches  of  Galatia, 
though  they  liad  openly  avowed  their  doubts  of  liis  Apostleshij).  Arid 
hs  quotes  his  order  to  the  chnrclies  of  Calatia  for  the  confirmationof 
the  Corinthians,  though  they  must  have  known  how  tlie  Galatians 
undervalued  his  autliority.  Still  more,  he  intimates  his  detcrinination 
to  visit  Corinth,  and  report  thereon  to  the  church  at  Jeiusaleiii.  ^Vhat 
could  induce  the  modest  and  sensitive  Apostle  thus  to  expose  hiniself 
to  the  possible  oppusiliun  of  the  church — an  opposition  which,  judging 
from  the  anxiety  he  avows  in  his  secoml  Ej)islle,  he  liad  some  appr*^ 
liension  of?  Was  it  not  that  lie  was  constrained  to  write  tliiis,  because 
lie  wrote  not  by  himself,  but  by  the  Spirit  of  God  ?  This  the  Corin¬ 
thians  felt,  ami  hence,  as  we  also  learn  from  2  Cor.  viii.  and  ix.  tby 

yielded  to  his  autlioritv.  And  their  obedience  attests  and  coiiliruis 
«.  * 

the  Divine  validity  of  PanTs  action,  and  at  once  affords  strong  pre¬ 
sumption  of  its  permanent  value  and  autliority. 

Xext  we  notice  this  remarkable  fact — a  simple  matter  of  detail 
Tliis  single  collection  for  tliese  })oor  saints  is  seized  upon  by  the  Divine 
Spirit  as  a  suitable  occasion  for  the  issuing  of  a  mandate  to  tlie 
(diurches,  oloth(*d  with  authority  from  himself.  In  no  other  part  i 
Scripdiire  is  Divine  authority  exhibited  with  so  much  proiiiiiienoe. 
The  “  thus  saith  the  Lord  ”  uf  the  prophets,  is  weak  eonipareJ 
the  “I  order  you”  of  Paul  the  Apostle  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Tb 
is  the  language  of  ajipeal  ;  this  of  imperative  injunction.  IXot  le> 
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teak  comparatively  in  authority  are  tlie  injunctions  of  the  IMosaic 
reiiionial.  They  assign  a  delinite  temporal  penalty  ;  this  leaves 
i  e  disobedient  exposed  to  an  iinhdinite  amount  of  the  Divine  displea- 
Even  the  moral  law  of  the  Ten  Coinmandments,  strip)ped 
pv^ether  of  their  legal  form  in  the  Xew  Testainent,  cannot  compare 
•  r  autlioritativene.ss  with  the  injunction  of  Paul,  for  they  apjieal  at 
■yi  to  our  moral  sense,  while  this  derives  its  authority  from  the  bare 
hct  that  it  is  enjoined.  Siill  more  strongly  does  it  contrast  with 
;\e  winning  and  affectionate  exhortations  addressed  by  the  same 
ipostle  on  other  subjects,  to  those  who  riyoice  in  the  liberty 
irherewitli  Christ  makes  us  free!  Wherefore!  Unless  it  be  to 
;;jurc  attention  and  obedience  to  a  practice  the  importance  of  which 
perceived  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  but  from  its  nature  in  danger  of 
king  neglected  or  overlooked  by  us,  and  would  not  be  likely,  in  the 
abstnce  of  all  Divine  authority,  to  prevail.  If  then  Divine  authority 
put  forth  to  enforce  a  practice  which  might  not  otherwise  prevail, 
:iie  question  cf  our  individual  submission  to  that  authority  demands 
riniest  and  devout  attention. 

Agiin  we  observe,  as  altogether  peculiar,  the  quoting  of  prece- 
biit— the  Churches  of  Galatia — in  connection  with  the  issuing  of 
L'v.  hither  alone  without  the  other  would  have  sufficed  for  the 

Iiiirection  of  the  Church  at  Corinth  in  this  particular  circumstance. 
Paul  could  as  easily  have  ordered  the  Corinthians  to  lay  by  upon  the 
irst  (lay  of  the  week  as  the  Galatians,  avoiding,  as  he  surely  might 
'ave  done,  an}^  reference  to  the  Galatian  order.  That  done,  the  matter 
[i  1  hand  would  have  been  settled.  So  also  would  it  have  been  if,  as 
p  inspired  Apostle,  be  bad  simply  diiTct(?d  them  to  imitate  tlie 
example  of  the  Galatians.  What  purpose,  then,  does  he  serve  by 
|i)]iibiniiig  the  powers  of  law  and  ])recedent  ?  Manifestly  this — that 
vvhile  cither  law  or  precedent  would  have  served  his  pniqiose  with 
ppect  to  this  particular  collection  for  this  specific  object,  neither 
sloiie  Would  have  any  weight  as  a  perpetual  obligation.  The  poor 
pints  once  supplied,  law  or  precedent  would  alike  lose  its  force. 

I  Not  so,  however,  now  that  he  has  connected  law  and  precedent, — 
p.  the  authority  of  law  with  the  light  of  circumstances.  Precedent 

In  have  no  permanent  influe-nce  intlie' abstmee  of  law.  Ibqieal  law, 
ii'l  the  ([noting  of  pirecedent  becomes  sinqily  narration  cf  fact.  But 
■Jote  precedent  from  one  countiy  to  another,  and  at  the  same  time 
•issue  the  law  under  which  the  [)reccdeiit  quoted  occurred,  as  the 
postle  in  this  case  has  done,  and  you  establish  a  new  and  permanent 
'V  for  that  land,  which,  though  the  immediate  occasion  for  its  intro- 
ij' tion  jiasses  away,  will  remain  in  force,  awaiting  the  next  occasion 
^heh  may  call  forth  its  power.  Thus  while  Loth  law  and  pre- 
•  kiit  acquire  force  only  through  the  existence  of  circumstances  in 
bkh  they  can  operate,  so  long  as  any  circumstances  do  exist  to  which 
|idi  luw  and  precedent — which  is  but  an  example  of  law  in  opera- 
can  be  applied,  so  long  will  they  both  retain  their  original 
Btality  and  power. 
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If,  then,  in  human  government,  law  ami  juveedent  are  aw  I 
into  activity  whenever  circumstances  occur  to  which  tliev  ^ 
applied,  how  much  more  in  J)ivine  !  For  what  are  circuinsUuicr]  " 
the  i)archments  of  Deity,  on  which  he  inscribes  afresh  the  laws  T 
which  lie  governs  his  spiritual  kingdom  among  men,  as  often  ami 
constantly  as  circumstances  occur  1  And  what  are  the  recor.l  ^ 
circumstances  of  the  i)rimitive  Churches  hut  those  special  occad!  . 
which  the  ])ivine  Spirit  is  pleased  to  take  advantag(‘  of  for 
establishment  of  those  laws  of  Church  action,  which  ha\diig  to  do  ^ 
only  with  the  guiding  and  controlling  of  the  impulses  ot^ the  lann 
but,  in  addition,  the  operation  of  the  hand,  needed  tlie  i)eriiiaiieii,v 
gdven  to  them  in  the  inspired  records,  because  they  call  for  obmliemv 
in  mattem  which,  apart  trom  such  recorded  intimations  of  the  Liviinj 
will,  must  have  been  left  to  the  ca/rriceft  of  the  human  will  1 

^0  lomj,  therefore,  as  there  was  a  first  day  of  the  weeic  to  be  ohsero.J 
ami  so  long  as  contributions  were  required  by  any  Church  for  on'i 
j^urpose  whatsoever,  would  that  first  day  of  the  week  remain  rnarkM 
out  to  the  eyes  of  the  primitive  Christian  ivlth  all  the  promiiitu<'t 
which  Divine  authority  could  give  it,  as  the  day  sacred  to  contributor,, 
jnirposes. 

And  it  to  them,  why  not  to  us  1  Our  circumstance’s  correspond  in 
all  essential  points  to  tlwse  of  the  primitive  Christians.  The  Sabbath 
is  still  recognised.  Churches  exist  who  uphold  it.  The  Chuixli,.. 
have  exj)enses  to  meet  for  themselves,  and  claims  upon  them  lor 
others.  The  neglect  of  the  practice  of  contribution.  Sabbath  k 
Sabbath,  is  in  our  own  eyes  disobedience  to  the  Divine  Spirit- 
disobedience  through  ignorance,  if  you  will,  but  disobedience  still 

But  the  text  does  not  rest  the  argument  here.  The  Divine  Spiiit 
has  guided  his  servant  to  expound  this  matter  to  us  in  coiinectk 
with  the  glorious  fact  of  oilr  Lord’s  resurrection,  so  ably  argued  k 
the  Apostle  in  the  former  chapter.  This  matter  of  finance  being  one 
on  which  the  Corinthians  expected  a  message  from  him,  he*  miirbt 
have  introduced  it  in  any  other  part  of  the  Epistle,  disconnected  fmi]! 
his  argument  on  the  resurrection.  This  is  the  more  probable,  as  tliev 
do  not  ajvpear  to  have  expected  his  argument  on  this  subject,  and 
jvrobaldy  had  not  before  perceived  the  connection  which  he  lias 
established  between  the  resurrection  and  this  method  of  finance.  L 
it  not  highly  significant  that  he  first  clears  out  of  the  way  all  tie 
painfid  subjects  on  which  his  duty  and  their  interests  had  led  him  to 
ex]>atiate,  and,  still  holding  this  matter  of  finance  in  reserve,  fir 
introduces  the  argument  on  the  resurrection,  and  then  says  in  elfect,- 
“  Xow  that  these  other  (piestions  are  disposed  of,  and  now,  too,  tli. 

I  ha\e  jn*()ved  to  you  the  fact  of  (Jur  Lord’s  resurrection,  and  fioiu 
thence  the  certainty  of  your  own  resurrection,  and  in  so  doing  have 
ri*viveil  and  brightened  all  your  prospects  of  felicity  in  eternity,  and 
re-established  your  faith  in  the  present  love  and  present  care  of  you 
once-c‘rucified,  but  still  loving  and  living  Redeemer,  1  will  answt 
your  impiiry  ‘concerning  the  collection  for  the  saints.’  ” 
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I  low  signildcaiit,  how  laden  with  (dospel  motives,  how  impressively 
^appropriate,  after  such  an  introduction,  is  tlie  authoritative  appoint¬ 
ment  of  the  first  day  of  the  week  as  the  day  most  suitable  for  the 
exercise  of  the  grace  of  Christian  liberality.  Are  not  all  those  feelings 
of  holv  joy  which  do  and  should  till  the  hearts  of  Christians  on  that 

,|.iy _ that  glad  and  happy  day  which  with  joyful  exultation  we  term 

“the  liOrd’s  Day” — just  the  feelings  which  ilo  and  ought  to  excite  to 
Cliristiaii  libeiality,  and  to  render  its  exercise  a  jn-ivilege  and  a  joy  I 
If  gold  ever  aj)pears  sordid,  surely  it  is  on  that  day  wlien  it  Ls  as  it 
were  weighed  against  the  love  of  Christ.  The  Apostle’s  Corinthian 
“  Now”  altogether  apart,  ought  we  not  most  gladly  to  adopt  the  first 
(lav  as  the  best  of  all  the  seven  for  contributing  for  the  support  and 
exiension  of  the  kingdom  of  our  adorable  Ivedeemer,  and  the  welfare 
of  the  souls  for  whom  he  both  died  and  rose,  supposing,  in  the  absence 
of  the  revealed  will  of  God,  we  could  have  devised  this  method,  and 
perceived  the  apj)ropriateness  of  ado})ting  it  1  ' 

hut  r.ow  that  the  Holy  Spirit  has  been  pleased  to  reveal  it,  does  it 
not  aj)i)ear  as  if,  so  far  from  fastening  any  bondage  upon  us,  by  this 
authoritative  injunction,  he  is  manifesting  a  most  gracious  regard  for 
our  liberty.  For  the  act  of  liberality  performed  in  the  spirit  of  holy 
gladness  on  the  resurrection  day,  becomes  a  privilege  and  joy — gives 
vitality  to  our  faith  in  the  fact  of  our  Lord’s  resurrection — is  a  means 
of  quickening  and  enlivening  our  perceptions  of  His  present  life  in 
heaven  for  us — and  enables  us  to  feel  that  in  us  is  fulfilled  the  pro- 
})hecy,  “  Him  shall  be  given  of  the  gold  of  Sheba.”  Such  at  least 
must  have  been  the  impression  of  the  Corinthians,  who  having  lost 
somewhat  of  their  faith  in  their  own  resurrection,  were  beginning  to 
lose  faith  in  the  resurrection  of-Christ,  when,  being  taught  by  tlie  Holy 
^Spirit,  the  Apostle,  having  reassured  them  of  both  the  one  and  the 
other,  ordained  the  recurrence  of  the  act  of  liberality  on  the  resurrec¬ 
tion  day.  Their  contributions  now  became  the  manifestation  of  the 
reality  of  their  faith,  th^  works  by  which  faith  was  made  evident  ;  and 
thus  the  whole  duty  of  liberality — a  duty  which  our  depraved  nature 
regards  as  burdensome  on  any  day — is  delivered  from  the  bondage  of 
law,  and  associated  with  the  delightful  exercise  of  faith  in  a  risen  and 
gloritied  Eedeemer.  Oh,  Christians  !  beware  how  you  lightly  esteem 
the  arrangements  of  the  Divine*  Spirit  Thither  acceid  them  with 
gratitude  and  contidmice,  though  their  import  be  not  fully  compre¬ 
hended,  believing  that  He  is  not  less  willing  to  encourage  the  liberty 
wherewith  Christ  makes  us  free,  than  we  are  to  contend  for  it. 

Further,  we  invite  attention  to  the  instructive  combination  of  in¬ 
spired  authority  with  inspired  exhortation.  Leaving  for  the  moment 
the  phrase,  “Upon  the  first  day  of  the  week,”  under  the  protection  of 
Ihvine  authority,  we  turn  to  the  language  of  j)ersuasion  and  admoni¬ 
tion,  “  Let  every  one  of  you  lay  by  him  as  God  hath  prospered  him.” 
This  language  implies  that  the  act  of  liberality  was  already  resolved 
upon  by  many,  if  not  most  of  the  Corinthians — that  the  opportunity 
to  give  is  conceded  without  exception  to  all  as  a  privilege — it  also 
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states  tlio  j'liiiriplo  which  sh.ouhl  rc^^iilate  the  anioirat  to  h?  contri 
hilled,  and  directs  tlie  practice  otprivale  storing  of  weekly  contrlhiiiionj; 

It  is,  we  conc(‘ive,  tliis  last  [joint — the  jirivate  storing — that  is 
associated  witli  the  8i)'‘cial  Divine  antliority,  speaking  in  the  plnasp 
‘‘  Upon  tile  first  day  of  the  week/’  The  other  ])art  of  the  exhoitatiou 
did  not  reijuire  it.  The  duty  of  liberality,  the  [irivilege  of  lihenditv 
and  the  universidity  of  that  duty  and  privilege,  are  urged  in  iiiaiiv 
other  parts  of  Scripture,  and  on  }»urely  moral  grounds.  Ihit  the  )‘rat'. 
lice  of  private  storing,  as  a  matter  of  detail  lying  beyond  the  sphere 
of  conscience,  did  ixMtuire  authority  to  enforce  it,  and  revelation  to 
unfold  it.  In  the  absence  of  such  revealed  authority,  we  might  never 
have  thought  of  it,  or  if  so,  might  have  lightly  esteemed  and  neg¬ 
lected  it.  At  all  events  there  could  have  been  no  ho})e  of  its  uniform 
and  permanent  adoption — the  very  thing  the  Apostle  is  aiming  to 
juomote.  ^Nothing  could  be  clearer  to  the  Corinthians  than  the  duty 
of  practising  private  storing  for  this  specific  object — the  pour  saints. 
Nothing  difierent  from  this  would  meet  their  case.  ^Vhy  then  is  this 
})hrase,  “  Lay  by  him  in  store,”  classed  among  and  interwoven  with 
the  other  paits  of  the  exhortation,  which  appeal  to  the  moral  sense, 
and  are  elsewhere  mo.st  fully  taught  ?  Is  it  not  (1st)  that  the  1  ivine 
}S[)irit  would  give  the  practice  of  jirivate  storing  the  weight  of  His 
authority  ?  and  (2nd)  that  He  would  at  the  same  time  relieve  us  from 
the  bondage  of  ceremonial  law,  by  leaving  the  special  objects  to  which 
that  store  .shall  be  a])})lied,  and  the  time  when  that  store  shall  he 
treasured  uj),  to  be  determined  by  circumstances,  and  the  practice  of 
storing  at  all  so  far  open,  that  any  one  unable  to  practice  it  should  he 
free  from  blame  ]  In  a  word,  it  is  to  est.iblisli  private  storing  as  a 
fjeneral  rule,  not  as  an  inflexible  law.  Just  as  with  the  Sabbath, 
while  we  have  general  law  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  precedent  in  the 
!New,  none  would  feel  themselves  blameworthy,  were  circumstances  to 
render  its  observance  morally  impossible.  Otherwise,  the  relief  of  the 
poor  saints  attained,  it  would  appear  as  if  the^)hrase,  “  Lay  by  him  in 
store,”  might  be  drojjped,  and  the  word  ^‘contribute”  substituted. 
Lilt  granting  tliis  extraordinary  liberty  until  the  sacred  text,  the  next 
similar  case  of  difliculty  which  might  have  occurred  among  them, 
would  have  required  a  fresh  appeal  to  the  Apostle.  Is  it  not  fc.r 
more  natural  ami  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  as  circumstances  led 
tliem  to  see  the  application  of  Divine  authority  to  the  practice  of  pri¬ 
vate  storing  for  one  s|tecilic  object,  circumstances  would  also  lead  them 
to  see  the  application  of  Divine  authority  to  this  practice  for  other 
s;)ecific  objects  ?  To  the  Corinthians,  this  injunction  to  “lay  by  in 
store”  would  have  all  the  force  of  moral  law. 

'I'he  authority  of  the  Divine  Sjiirit  having  once  given  the  practice 
all  the  force  of  moral  law,  it  can  never  be  abre.gated,  so  long  as  tliere 
are  anv  circumstances  in  the  history  of  any  Christian  individual  to 
which  it  can  be  applied.  Still  it  will  be  said,  individual  judgment  and 
feeling  must  decitle  whether  there  are  any  such  circumstances.  Be  it 
so.  But  hence  arises  the  necessity  of  retaining  this  phrase  as  it  stands 
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auil  it  stands,  for  if  it  were  removed,  we  should  cut  otf  the 

o;ijtoitiiiiity  to  exercise  individual  discretion,  Jind  hence  also  tlie  wisdom 
oi  classing  it  amongst  others  involving  moral  considerations,  to  aiford 
lb  the  lil)crty  to  exercise  our  judj^nnuit  and  feelin<;s  in  relation  to  it. 
Xeithcr  is  there  anytliin;j^  arhitrary  or  far-fetched  in  this  interpretation; 
for  it  is  the  only  one  which  •^dves  consistency  to  the  appearance  of  this 
jilirase  in  the  verse  at  all.  The  Aj>ostle  is  not  insistinit  so  much  on 
,.irlicr  the  ]>rivile,L;e  or  duty  of  contributin*',  as  upon  the  mode  in  which 
that  duty  shall  be  performed.  Take  away  that  phrase,  or  nullify  it,, 
ami  all  else  the  verse  teaches  may  be  learnt  elsewhere. 

hut  if  jirivate  storing  be  establislnnl  as  a  (jenend  law  only,  what 
advantage  do  we  gain  \  This: — that  this  practice  is  known  to  have 
received  the  stamp  of  the  ])ivine  Spirit's  approved,  with  a  view  to  our 
observance  of  it.  Introduced  to  the  Churches  of  (dalatia  by  express 
positive  injunction,  conlirined  by  precedent  to  the  Church  at  Corinth, 
still  further  conlirined  as  precept  obeyeil  to  the  after-practice  of  the 
(orinthians,  it  is  commended  with  all  the  power  of  law,  precedent,  and 
]»rcL‘cpt  combined,  to  the  sul)se(]uent  observance  of  the  universal 
(  Imrcli,  subject  only  to  the  niodilication  of  such  circumstances  as  are 
exce])tional  in  the  life  of  every  individual.  Thus  has  the  inspired 
Apostle  Paul  solved  for  the  Church  of  Christ  in  all  ag(‘S  the  j)rol)lem, 
how  to  originate  a  law  of  eccledastical  linance,  purely  circumstantial 
ill  its  nature,  whicli  shall  yet  be  free  from  the  bondage  of  circumstances 
ill  its  universal  application — a  law,  therefore,  which  shows  for  itself  its 
own  adujitation  to  Gospel  times. 

One  other  circumstance  conlirinatorv  of  the  whole  argument  remains 
to  he  noticed — the  h^gislative  iiower  of  the  Ajiostle.  He  not  only 
gives  an  order,  luit  chooses  the  circumstances  amid  which  that  order 
diull  be  made  jiublic,  and  afterwards  claims  to  sujierintend  and  control 
tlie  events  which  the  lirst  issue  of  the  law  might  originate.  When 
writing  to  the  churches  of  Galatia,  he  writes  privately.  The  order, 
whatever  its  form,  as  given  to  them,  is  not  given  to  the  Corinthians 
and  to  ourselves.  Knowing  their  tendency  to  perpetuate  the  yoke  of 
•Twisii  law,  guided  by  the  Divine  Spirit,  he  saw  they  were  not  the 
pco])le  to  receive  this  law  of  liberty  in  a  form  which  should  make 
evident  its  ajiplication  to  less  judicial  Christians.  Hut  when  he  writes 
to  Corinth,  knowing  their  fondness  for  liberty,  he  gives  this  law  to 
them  in  a  public  form,  as  if  lie'felf  that  their  sAvere  circumstances  in 
wliieli  he  could  secure  for  it,  by  the  form  in  which  he  could  give  it 
them,  the  attention  and  claim  to  observance  of  the  Universal  Church. 
At  the  same  time,  being  apprehensive  of  their  somewhat  unbridled 
‘'^]>irit,  he  seeks  to  ])revent  tlie  failure  of  the  law  after  it  had  been 
I 'll  hi  icly  issued,  by  informing  them  he  should  come  to  them  to  test 
thedr  obedience,  and  if  necessary  take  their  messengers  under  his 
control  and  go  with  them  to  flerusalem.  And  though  his  concern  for 
the  success  of  this  appeal  scarcely  restrained  liiiii  from  expressing,  in 
the  form  of  a  threat,  his  desire  to  visit  them,  yet  that  appeal  having 
been  responded  to,  we  never  hear  of  his  interference  with  the  messen- 
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M'lio  M'ent  up  to  Jemsaleiu  with  the  collection  from  Corinth.  In 
the  face  of  evidence  which  such  facts  as  these  supply,  who  can  doubt 
that  the  Aj)ostle  sought  anything  less  than  the  universalitv  and 
permanence  of  the  method  of  Church  Pdnanee  he  propounds, \vhile 
the  extraordinary  ]Kjwers  with  which  he  was  entrusted,  form  our 
jwoof  of  the  signilicance  and  value  of  the  method,  and  his  spariin^  use 
of  them  our  best  guarantee  that  that  method,  while  obligatory,  is  so 
in  a  form  which  allows  us  gratefully  to  recognise  its  worth,  and 
reverently  to  adopt  its  2)rinciple6. 


X. 

VICTOR  EM:\IAXrEL  AXD  THE  ITALIANS. 

The  star  of  Garibaldi  is  again  in  the  ascendant,  and  thousands  have 
rallied  round  his  standard.  Victor  Emmanuel  is  on  his  way  to 
Naples,  and  ten  thousand  voices  bid  him  God  speed.  The  arms 
of  the  one,  and  the  progress  of  the  other,  are  identified  with  the 
freedom  and  the  elevation  of  a  noble  people.  Humanity  has  her 
chartered  fights,  and  these  she  will  assert.  The  foot  of  pride  or  of 
tyranny  may  trample  for  a  time  on  these  rights ;  but  just  as  the 
Numidean  lion  rises  in  the  morning,  and  shakes  the  dew-drops  from 
his  mane,  will  humanity  fi'ee  itself  from  oppression  and  from  wrong. 
Heaven  is  always  on  the  side  of  the  oppressed  and  the  injured ;  and 
He  never  fails  to  call  up  those  who  in  themselves  embody  and 
express  the  popular  will — to  whom  the  people  can  look  up,  and  in 
whom  they  can  confide ;  to  whom  they  are  prepared  to  give  up  their 
own  will,  and  whose  one  will  they  will  implicitly  follow  ;  and  in 
whom  they  can  discover,  or  think  they  discover,  those  (pialities 
which  fit  them  pre-eminently  to  be  the  deliverers  and  the  saviours 
of  the  suftering  and  the  enslaved.  Such  men  occupy  a  higher  s{)liere 
of  thought  and  action ;  but  a  sphere  which  has  been  created  for 
them  by  the  very  peo])le  in  whose  behalf  they  think  and  act.  If  the 
people  had  nothing  to  express,  and  nothing  to  effect,  these  repre¬ 
sentative  men  would  have  no  existence  ;  their  voice  would  never  he 
heard  ;  their  arm  would  never  be  raised  ;  their  soul  would  never  he 
moved.  They  have  only  caught  the  echo  of  some  myriad  tongues ; 
and,  taking  the  spirit  of  the  age  as  their  only  pedestal,  they  dare  to 
ask  for  suffering  humanity,  all  for  which  that  humanity  is  panting 
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and  waiting.  It  is  true  that  the  spirit  of  the  age  belongs  to,  and 
animates  the  whole  body  of  the  people ;  but  they  need  a  medium 
tliroiujh  which  to  express  their  will ;  and  this  medium  can  be  found 
onlv  in  those  wlio  stand  above  them,  and  who,  from  this  height,  have 
command  over  them. 

Oil  tliis  ])rinciple,  Garibaldi  is  the  embodiment  of  Italy.  Italy  is 
represented  and  expressed  in  him  ;  and  for  Italy  he  lives.  Like  all 
(Treat  men,  he  so  far  gives  up  self  as  to  lose  it  in  the  common  good  ; 
but,  in  seeking  to  work  out  this  common  good,  he,  like  all  great  men 
afrain,  so  retains  his  own  individuality  as  to  rise  above  every  popular 
prejudice,  and  every  vulgar  obstacle,  and  pursue  an  independent  line 
of  action.  While  he  is  the  exponent  of  the  will  of  the  many,  it  is 
onlv  as  that  will  is  subject  to  his  own,  and  in  harmony  with  it,  that 
be  can  give,  to  the  thought  and  the  feeling  which  he  represents,  the 
utterance  and  the  embodiment  which  it  would  not,  and  could  not 
otherwise  have  found.  It  follows,  however,  that  in  proportion  to 
his  representative  character,  will  be  the  difficulties  and  the  dangers 
which  beset  his  path.  While  he  must  be  in  union  and  sympathy 
with  those  who  come  not  into  view,  before  he  can  either  speak  in 
their  name,  or  reveal  their  life,  or  work  out  their  good  ;  yet  these 
are  the  very  parties  who  may  stand  as  an  obstacle  in  his  way,  and 
thus  make  it  imperative  in  him,  as  a  leader,  to  assert  his  own  will 
and  choose  his  own  course,  in  the  face  of  all  opposition. 

There  are  those  who  were  distrustful  of  Garibaldi  as  a  military 
leader  ;  but  he  has  proved  himself  such  a  master  of  the  field,  and  in 
the  most  critical  moment,  as  for  ever  to  silence  ever}’  unbelieving 
voice.  He  is  every  inch  a  soldier;  while  his  military  skill  has 
challenged  the  admiration  of  the  most  experienced  and  the  most 
advanced  in  the  profession  of  arms.  To  compare  him  with 
ITashington  is  not  to  do  him  justice.  There  is  little  in  common  in 
the  men,  as  men,  while  the  position  occupied  by  the  one  has  little, 
if  any,  resemblance  to  that  Avhich  has  been  taken  by  the  other. 
Washington  had  a  much  easier  task  tD"perforrh  TIian  Garibaldi ;  but, 
if  a  final  victory  sit  on* the  helmet  of  the  Italian  patriot,  his  name 
^ill  be  pronounced  with  at  least  equal  reverence,  and  his  memory 
cherished  with  equal  affection,  as  that  of  the  great  American  citizen. 
But  others  take  objection  to  him  because  of  the  hesitancy  of  his 
step  and  the  slowness  of  his  movements.  It  is  the  part  of  all  higher 
wisdom  not  to  be  precipitate ;  and  Garibaldi  can  afford  to  bide  his 
time.  Hitherto  he  has  never  failed  to  act  when  action  could  be 
justified ;  nor  will  he  be  found  wanting,  in  the  future,  either  in 
prudence  or  in  service.  He  has  a  work  to  do,  of  whose  magnitude 
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and  moment  he  is  fully  conscious  ;  hut  it  must  be  left  to  liinif^olf 
how  to  do  it,  and  at  what  time.  As  Cousin  I'eminds  us,  we  cannot 
produce  the  ^reat  man  before  his  time,  and  we  cannot  make  him  die 
before  his  time ;  we  cannot  displace  nor  advance  him,  nor  put  him 
back  ;  we  cannot  continue  his  existence,  and  replace  him,  for  he 
existed  only  because  he  had  his  work  to  do.  Xor  must  we  overlook 
the  fact,  tliat  wiieii  his  work  is  done  he  can  exist  no  longer,  hecauso 
thc^'e  is  no  longer  anything  for  him  to  do. 

We  cannot  deny  that  Italian  atfairs  are  more  than  ever  compli- 
cated  and  ]ierplexing.  The  King  of  Xa])les  is  not  yet  dislodijed 
from  his  former  possessions,  though  it  is  conceived  that  iiothiii(> 
would  be  more  easy  than  to  force  him  from  his  present  position. 
Spain  oilers  him  a  temporary  home,  in  the  hope  and  belief  that  lie 
will  yet  regain  his  lost  dominions.  But  the  prayers  of  the  free  are 
not  ill  Ills  lavour ;  nor  can  we  think  that  Heaven  will  prosper  the 
cause  of  a  man  who  has  trodden  the  dignity  and  the  glorv  of 
humanity  in  the  dust.  Austria  is  trying  to  get  up  a  sort  of  friend¬ 
ship  in  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg ;  and  even  Prussia  is  lookinr; 
in  the  same  direction,  in  the  expectation  that  from  thence  suc¬ 
cour  may  come  in  the  hour  of  apprehended  danger.  France  is 
taking  care  of  the  Holy  Father,  pouring  additional  troops  into  the 
Papal  States,  to  shield  them  from  evil ;  and  yet,  on  the  principle  of 
non-intervention,  olfering  neither  let  nor  hindrance  to  the  onward 
movements  of  Garibaldi,  nor  even  to  the  more  recent  progress  of 
Victor  Kmmanuel.  The  ]ioor  old  Pope  is  like  a  bull  in  the  net.  He 
longs  to  got  free  ;  but  how  to  elfcet  his  freedom  he  knows  not ;  and 
then  in  some  more  pious  mood  and  moment,  he  affects  all  the  heroism 
of  the  martyr.  Xapoleon  had  hoped  that  the  approach  of  the  Pied¬ 
montese  would  have  frightened  him  into  flight,  and  that  when  Gari¬ 
baldi  ]U’oclaimed  the  freedom  of  Italy  from  the  Quirinal,  and  wlicn 
in  the  name  of  that  freedom  his  Royal  Master  took  possession  of 
South  Italy,  he  might  come  in  for  a  division  of  the  spoil.  Every¬ 
thing  clearly  intimates  that  the  Emperor  of  the  Freneh  is  only 
waiting  for  the  propitious  moment  when  he  can  prefer  his  claim. 
What  is  likely  to  satisfy  him  ?  Is  it  likely  that  he  would  accept 
anvthing  less  or  more  limited  than  the  whole  of  the  territon'  now 
covered  by  his  arms  ?  Pioich  was  not  far  wrong  in  his  etching,  in 
'which  he  recently  represented  the  Emperor,  in  his  interview  with  the 
Pope,  advising  him  to  make  his  tlight,  and  leave  his  temporalities  in 
his  imperial  hands,  with  the  promise  of  seeing  after  those  little 
earthly  affairs  for  him.  If  the  Emperor  has  no  ulterior  object  in 
view,  and  if  in  his  heart  he  longs  to  see  the  Head  of  the  Churcli 
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stript  of  his  temporal  power,  we  cannot  conceive  how  he  can  justify 
the  retention  of  his  troops  in  Rome,  far  less  his  sendincr  additional 
troops  into  the  Papal  States.  We  have  never  felt  inclined  to  join 
in  the  outcry  against  the  Emperor  for  treachery  and  hypocrisy,  but 
his  present  attitude  is  rather  significant.  Whether  there  is  any 
secret  understanding  between  him  and  the  King  of  Sardinia,  into 
which  secret  Garibaldi  has  been  admitted,  we  are  not  prepared  to  say. 
What  more  peculiarly  strikes  us,  is  his  studied  and  continued  re¬ 
serve  on  the  true  Italian  question.  France,  not  Italy,  is  the  great 
enicfina  for  Europe.  We  can  guess  and  conjecture  enough,  but 
nothing  is  certain  or  assuring.  AVliile  England — no,  not  England, 
but  one  of  England’s  Ministers,  has  given  it  forth,  that  Venetia  is 
to  be  preserved  intact  to  Austria,  rather  than  Italian  unity  be  per¬ 
fected.  What! — is  all  Italy  to  be  sacrificed  to  Yenetia,  which  is 
rather  the  weakness  than  the  strength,  or  even  support  of  Austria  ? 
This  is  not  the  language  of  the  brave-hearted  English  people.  Their 
sympathies  are  not  with  Austria,  but  with  Italy — not  with  slaves, 
but  with  free  men.  They  love  not  war ;  and  they  have  no  delight 
in  blood ;  but  if  the  freedom  of  nations  can  be  effected  at  no  less 
costlv  sacrifice — if  such  be  the  ransom  for  enslaved  and  degraded 
humanity — then  we  say  the  boon  is  worthy  of  the  price.  The  world 
has  had  show  enough,  and  sham  enough,  any  more  to  take  the 
shadow  for  the  substance,  the  semblance  for  the  reality,  the  dead 
form  for  the  living  soul.  In  the  favour  of  Italy,  the  fiat  has  gone 
forth — “  Loose  her,  and  let  her  go  1” — and  nothing  short  of  her  uni¬ 
versal  freedom  and  perfect  unity  can  we  now  accept.  Better  that 
she  should  now  present  her  shield  to  the  enemy,  than  degrade  that 
shield  by  compromise  or  retreat.  Let  her  only  be  true  to  herself, 
iu  this  her  great  crisis,  and  soon  it  shall  be  acknowledged  through 
all  lands,  that  her  redemption  is  accomplished. 

It  is  matter  of  profound  regret  that  there  should  be  even  the 
semblance  of  misunderstanding- among  the  rrotable  band  of  Italian 
patriots — especially  between  Garibaldi  in  the  field,  and  Cavour  in  the 
Cabinet.  Koble  men  both  they  are,  and  illustrious.  Can  it  be  that 
the  General  is  envious  of  the  power  of  the  Minister  ;  or  that  the 
Minister  begrudges  the  General  the  merit  of  his  military  skill,  and 
the  glory  of  his  conquests  ?  Great  men  have  their  weaknesses  ;  but 
is  it  possible  that  these  two  men  are  prepared  to  sacrifice  a  nation’s 
life  and  liberty  to  little  personal  jealousies  ?  Garibaldi  is  great  in 
the  field,  and  Cavour  is  great  in  the  Cabinet ;  but  neither  of  them 
is  in  the  position  to  exchange  places.  The  soldier  would  make  but 
a  sorry  minister ;  and  the  minister  would  only  disgrace  the  field. 
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Each  has  his  s])hero,  and  in  that  sphere  his  appropriate  duties 
Let  each  have  faith  in  the  otlier,  and  let  each  believe  that  the  other 
is  one  with  him  in  pur])Ose,  end,  and  aim,  and  both  will  be  rewardei 
with  the  most  magnificent  results.  If  Victor  Emmanuel,  Cavour,  and 
Garibaldi,  are  united  and  of  one  mind  in  this  Italian  business,  their 
success  is  not  only  certain,  hut  near  at  hand.  Jealousy  and  aliena- 
tion  amon"  themselves  will  paralyse  the  faith  of  the  nation ;  then, 
if  distrusted  without  and  divided  within,  their  counsels  and  their 
con(|uests  will  prove  alike  abortive  ; — the  sacred  cause  of  freedom 
will  perish  in  their  very  ^asp ;  and  the  people  whom  they  professed 
to  represent,  and  whose  redemption  they  promised  to  effect,  instead 
of  rising  up  to  call  them  blessed,  will  execrate  their  name  and  their 
memorv  for  ever.  Hut  we  forebode  no  such  evil.  In  the  union  and 
co-operation  of  these  three  men,  we  have  the  pledge  of  Italian  life 
and  unity.  Let  the  Powers  of  Europe  say  or  do  what  they  will, 
they  will  find  themselves  powerless  in  the  struggle  with  Freedom. 
To  her  belongs  the  shield  of  the  Cherubim,  and  the  power  of  the 
Highest  is  on  her  side.  Still  the  people  must  be  united  as  well  as 
their  leaders  ;  and  in  these  leaders  they  must  repose  an  implicit 
faith.  The  will  of  the  many,  we  repeat,  must  be  given  up  to  the 
will  of  the  few  : — it  may  be  to  one  individual  sovereign  will,  whose 
regency  is  indispensable  to  ruling.  In  any  such  serious  strusffrle, 
the  people  c.annot  judge  of  causes  otherwise  than  from  their  effect 
Thev  can  trace  sequences  to  their  antecedents,  but  of  the  antecedents 
themselves  they  can  best  judge  by  results.  We  hope,  therefore,  that 
nothing  will  come  in  to  distract  or  divide  the  Italian  people.  To 
gain  the  prize  now  set  before  them  is  worth  any  sacrifice.  Their 
freedom  will  inaugurate  the  freedom  of  the  world. 

If  the  Pope  were  to  leave  Rome — and  nothing  is  more  likely 
the  Emperor  of  the  French  would  have  no  pretext,  nor  shadow  of 
pretext,  for  keeping  his  soldiers  there  ev^en  one  hour  longer.  Should 
he  not  withdraw  them,  the  conflict  would  then  come  to  be  between 
French  sovereignty  and  Italian  unity.  The  two  could  not  possibly 
co-exist.  If  in  any  part  of  the  Italian  States  the  French  rule  were 
to  be  established,  it  would  inevitably  involve  a  divided  Italy.  Gari 
baldi  is  right  in  aiming  at  nothing  less  than  an  Italian  kingdom, 
based  on  the  freest  and  the  purest  institutions.  ‘A  Republic  will  not 
do  :  for  no  democraev  can  exist  without  the  greatest  degree  of  virtue 
or  moral  element :  and  of  this  Italy  cannot  boast.  Xor  will  it  do  to 
have  a  divided  sovereignty.  Conflicting  elements  might  at  any 
moment  come  into  play  ;  and  the  battle  of  Italian  freedom  would 
have  to  l>e  fought  on  a  lower  vantage  ground,  with  unspeakably 
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jncmosed  hazard  to  the  sacred  interests  of  humanity.  It  is  under 
tj^is  a])pi’chcnsion  that  Garibaldi  makes  his  ultimate  aim  the  recovery 
of  all  Italy,  not  excepting.  Rome  and  Venetia.  Italy  must  be  one  ; 
ami  until  this  unity  be  realized,  the  Patriot’s  work  will  not  be  done. 
Xor  does  the  taking  of  Rome  necessarily  involve  the  expulsion,  or 
even  the  departure  of  the  Holy  Father.  It  would  strip  him,  as  a 
prince,  of  his  temporal  power  ;  but  he  might  still  remain  the  head 
of  the  Church  :  but  whether  his  mitre  would  be  so  coveted  when 
severed  and  separated  from  the  crown,  is  another  question.  The 
loss  of  temporal  dominion  would  soon  be  followed  by  a  diminution 
of  spiritual  power  ;  and  the  decrease  of  both  would  soon  be  followed 
bv  the  decay  and  dissolution  of  the  whole  Papal  system.  If  France 
is  pledged  to  the  Pope  only  as  the  head  of  the  Church,  and  if  Victor 
Emmanuel  has  no  intention  of  disturbing  the  Holy  Father  in  his 
sacred  otlice,  then  on  no  possible  pretence  can  France  ojipose  the 
onward  movement  of  Garibaldi  and  the  Piedmontese.  France  has 
alvised  the  Pope  to  renounce  his  temporalities;  and,  since  Sardinia 
holds  sacred  his  priestly  character  and  functions,  we  see  not  why 
the  great  Dictator  should  not,  ere  long,  ])lant  his  standard  on  the 
Roman  hill,  and,  in  the  city  of  the  Caesars,  proclaim  at  once  the 
liberty  and  the  unity  of  Italy  ! 

IVliile  the  ink  is  yet  flowing  from  our  pen,  the  votes  are  being 
counted  for  the  annexation  of  Southern  Italy  to  the  Kingdom  of 
Sardinia ;  and  so  impatient  are  we  of  the  result  that  even  the  tele- 
frrapliic  wires  seem  slow  and  tardy  in  their  work.  Rut  of  the  final 
i'Sue  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  will  of  the  people  will  express 
itself  with  a  distinctness  and  a  firmness  not  to  be  misunderstood. 
They  are  panting  with  untold  desire  for  whatever  is  involved  in  the 
I  sacred  name  of  Freedom ;  and  now  that  the  mighty  boon  is  within 
^  their  grasp,  we  can  scarcely  conceive  that  they  will  deem  it  un- 
i  worth V  of  their  vote,  or  throw  it  from  them  as  a  thing  of  nought. 

Blood  has  been  shed  for  it ;  and  surely  that  blood  will  not  be  counted 
I  as  an  unholy  thing  *by  the  very  people  for  whom  it  has  been  so 
i  patriotically  poured  out.  So  far  as  the  vote  has  yet  been  exercised, 
and  the  will  of  the  people  has  been  ascertained,  it  is  emphatically 
I  and  unmistakeably  in  favour  of  annexation.  And  when  the  wires 
I  of  the  telegraph  shall  convey  to  us  the  final  results  of  the  popular 
^  willj  these  results,  we  have  no  doubt,  will  make  the  heart  of  a  free 
i  bumauity  throb  and  thrill  with  joy.  The  division  of  Italy  has 
I  l^eeii  her  curse  from  of  old  ;  and  when,  in  these  recent  enterprises 
and  compiests,  there  were  those  who  would  have  impelled  Garibaldi 
into  the  most  precipitous  action — action  which  would  have  been 
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fatal  to  Italian  unity,  the  people  looked  wistfully  to  Victor 
Emmanuel,  and  with  him,  under  God,  it  remained  to  ward  off  the 
evil.  Hence  his  own  strong  words: — “All  Italians  turned  to 
me  that  I  might  avert  the  danger.  It  was  my  duty  to  do  it ;  lx*, 
cause  in  the  ])resent  emergency  it  would  be  no  moderation,  no 
wisdom,  but  weakness  and  imprudence,  not  to  take  with  a  stroin^ 
liand  the  direction  of  this  national  movement,  for  which  1  am  re. 
sponsible  before]  Europe.”  For  the  time,  he  is  the  embodiment  and 
expression  of  the  will  of  the  Italian  people,  and  if  he  be  true  to 
their  mighty  cause,  he  may  feel  calmly  confident  that  their  life  and 
blood  will  come  between  him  and  every  despotic  power  in  Europe. 

Hut  can  it  be  that  the  present  movement  in  favour  of  Italian 
unity  is  to  disturb  the  peace  of  Europe  ?  What  means  this  rupture 
of  the  di])loniatic  relations  between  Russia  and  Sardinia  ?  Does  the 
Czar  really  mean  to  oppose  himself  to  the  s})irit  of  Italian  independ¬ 
ence  ?  Docs  he  imagine  that  by  proffering  his  hand  and  his  help  to 
Austria,  he  can  invite  Austria  to  open  a  European  campaign,  and 
thus  absorb  Italian  interests  in  the  wide-spread  melee  f  And  is 
Austria  so  infatuated  and  so  mad  as  to  rush  into  war  with  no  other 
and  better  succour  ?  '  Her  present  conduct  is  scarcely  intelligible. 
Are  the  troops  which  she  is  now  pouring  into  Yenetia  sent  thither 
simply  for  defence?  Is  she  prepared  to  abide  by  the  principle  of 
non-intervention  r  Is  she  willing  to  make  a  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of 
Freedom,  and  for  the  peace  of  nations?  Has  she  no  hostile  design- 
no  selfish  end  in  view  ?  Is  she  only  kept  in  check  by  the  supreme 
power  of  France  ? — and  will  Napoleon  remain  neutral  and  inactive' 
Would  she  attempt  nothing  to  stem  the  tide  which  has  set  in  with 
such  force  in  favour  of  the  Italian  people  ?  AVe  blame  Russia ;  and 
we  have  no  faith  in  Austria.  The  thrones  of  despotism  are  being 
once  more  shaken.  The  reel  and  the  rock  of  the  earthquake  is  being 
felt  ;  and  the  proud  oppressors  of  humanity  are  trembling  for  fear. 
There  is  retribution  even  in  this  world,  and  a  righteous  vengeance 
overtakes  the  guilty.  It  is  but  recently  that  the  pride  of  Russia 
was  humbled  in  the  Crimea,  and  that  the  internal  weakness  of 
Austria  stood  revealed  in  the  light  of  day.  And  are  these  two 
Powers  now  disposed  to  throw  down  the  gauntlet  to  the  free  States 
of  Europe  ?  AVe  may  admire  their  courage,  but  their  defeat  is 
inevitable.  Can  it  be  "that  Austria  is  disposed  to  enter  into  negotia¬ 
tions  with  France,  in  order  to  bring  about  a  pacific  solution  oftlie 
Italian  question  ?  Or  can  it  be  that  in  case  of  failure,  Austria  mtII 
resort  to  arms,  in  concert  with  her  allies  ?  In  either  case,  she  will 
find  that  the  stars  are  fighting  against  her,  and  the  depth  of  her 
Immiliation  will  correspond  with  the  height  of  her  ambition. 
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tVirr  sTTornp  we  Prat  for  Fair 
Weather?  A  Sermon  preached  in 
Kverslev  Church,  Aui^ust  2Cth,  1800. 
hr  elms.  Kiiii^sley,  M.A.  &c.  London: 

.T.  IV.  Parker  and  Son. 

The  Prayer  for  Fair  Weather  which, 
in  accordance  with  request  of  ecclesi¬ 
astical  autliority,  was  read  in  the  | 
majority  of  the  congregations  of  the 
Anglican  State  Church  in  August 
last,  was  not  read  by  Charles 
Kingsley,  M.A.  Vicar  of  Eversley.” 
The  reasons  which  led  Air.  Kingsley 
into  this  breach  of  episcopal  order  and 
unity,  and  which  fortified  him  in  it 
is,  he  announces,  and,  as  best  he  may, 
vindicates  in  a  sermon  now  before  us. 
This  work  ought,  then,  to  have  been 
entitled  not  as  it  is — “  AV^hy  Should 
We  Pray  &c.,  but  “  Why  Should 
I.  Charles  Kingsley,  not  Pray  for 
Fair  Weather  T’  It  is  due,  however, 
to  Mr.  Kingsley  to  state,  that  his 
errantry  is  of  a  very  qualified  sort. 

It  has  nothing  in  it  of  the  nature  of  a 
protest  against  human  control  in 
tilings  spiritual.  No  ;  ^Ir.  Kingsley 
is  reverently  obedient  to  his  ecclesi¬ 
astical  superiors,  and  is  not  of,  and 
has  no  sympathy  with,  those  schisma¬ 
tics  who  constitute  the  army  of  Dis¬ 
sent.  “  I  feel,”  he  says,  ‘‘  that  I  cannot 
conscientiously  use  this  prayer  which 
I  am  requested  to  utter.  I  believe  that 
iiere  I  to  do  so,  I  should  mock  God, 
and  I  do  not  wish  to  do  (.so),  unless 
I  am  commanded  liy  my  bishop,  in 
niiich  case  my  duty  is  to  obey  orders  ; 
hut  I  do  shrink  from  praying  for  fine 
weather  on  my  own  responsibility.” 
ihure  is  no  danger  of  the  man  who 
can  venture  thus  to  write,  being  ac- 
case.  I,  or  congratulated  upon  any¬ 
thing  approaching  to  an  assertion  of 
spiritual  independence.  And  Mr. 


Kingslev’s  fear  lest  he  should  be 
ranked  among  the  contemners  of 
episcoj3al  authority,  must  indeed  have 
been  great  ere  he  could  have  em¬ 
ployed  words  which,  we  firmly  be¬ 
lieve,  few  even  of  Churchmen  will 
homologate.  We  are  all  familiar  witli 
that  modern  theory  of  advocacy  which 
holds  that  a  man,  when  he  hastlonned 
the  habiliments  of  the  bar,  is  not  only 
entitled  hut  hound  to  disregard  the 
pleadings  of  his  conscience,  inasmuch 
as,  having  incorporated  himself  with 
the  “  machinery  ”  of  the  law,  the 
<|ncstion  of  right  and  wrong  is  thence¬ 
forth  no  question  for  him;  and  many 
within  the  last  few  months  have  been 
scandalised  by  the  spectacle  of  a  Dis¬ 
senting  civic  dignitary  protesting  in 
the  name  of  conscience  against  a  con¬ 
templated  general  local  ecclesiastical 
tax  for  the  benefit  of  the  clerg\'  of  a 
particular  Church,  and  then,  on  the 
tax  being  imposed  by  Parliament, 
pulilicly  declaring  that  because  this 
:  unjust  thing  had  become  law,  it  was 
^  Ills  duty,  as  a  public  otficial,  to  sink 
■  his  personal  opinions  and  caiTy  out 
to  the  letter  of  the  Act  its  oppressive, 
nay,  thievish  details.  It  has  been 
reserved,  however,  for  a  minister  of 
■the  GospePto  confess  this  ottensive 
and  perilous  jirincipile  of  the  iion- 
I  responsibility  of  office  in  its  most 
offensive  and  perilous  form.  AVe 
shrink  from  the  assertion  of  official 
irresponsibility,  hut  we  shudder  at  a 
I  confession  from  an  ecclesiastical  siib- 
I  ordinate  of  a  readiness  to  trample 
ui)on  conscience,  and  mock  the  gnice 
of  Heaven  if  his  bishop  so  wills. 

I  Mr.  Kingsley  objected  to  read  the 
!  prayer  on  two  grounds  ;  and  lest  we 
'  should  unwittingly  do  him  injustice 
in  stating  these  in  rmr  own  wonls,  we 
,  will  quote  those  in  which  they  are 


ihiff  lSotirf0. 


I 
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expressed  by  Mr.  Kingsley  himself. 
They  are  these  : — 


“First,  I  do  not  know  that  the 
prayer  is  needed;  it  sj>eaks  of  the  lain 
as  a  j)iinishment.  Therefore,  I  see  no 
reason  to  use  it  unless  we  are  sure  that 
these  particular  rains  now  falling  are  a 
plague  and  a  ]>unishuient ;  and  of  that 
1  have  no  i>roof.  1  have  rather  proof 
to  the  contrary. 

“  Secondly,  I  am  afraid  of  being  pre- 
Buiiiptuous.  Either  we  expect  that  our 
prayers  will  alter  the  weather,  or  we 
do  not.  If  we  do  not  exj>ect  it,  we  are 
presumptuous  in  praying  this  prayer, 
for  we  are  simply  mocking  (lod.  And 
if  we  do  expect  it,  are  we  not  somewhat 
presumptuous  also  ?  I  know  little  or 
nothing  about  the  weather,  and  CJod 
knows  all.  .  .  .  We  know  little  as 

yet  about  the  laws  of  the  weather  ;  but 
this  we  know  more  and  more  certainly, 
that  it  haslaws;  thatevenin  thisvariable 
climate  of  Ihigland,  the  rules  of  weather 
are  really  fixed  and  perpetual.  .  .  . 

Wouhl  it  be  good  for  us  to  alter  them  ? 
I  think  not.  For  if  I  dare  not  set  up 
iny  wisdom  against  (iod’s,  shall  I  again 
set  up  my  benevolence  against  God's?” 


I 


This  second  reason,  if  we  iinder- 
staiid  it,  is  in  brief  this  : — The  weather 
depends  upon  fixed  atid  invariable 
laws.  It  is,  therefore,  at  least  futile 
to  petition  Heaven  that  the  weather 
may  be  other  than  it  actually  is  and 
must  necessarily  be.  But  such  a  : 
prayer  is  more  than  futile,  it  is  pre¬ 
sumptuous,  inasmuch  as  the  sphere 
of  our  vision  is  so  circumscribed  that 
we  cannot  with  certainty  say  that  any 
particular  weather  is  hurtful,  and  is 
an  impeachment  of  CTOtl’s  firtherly 
care,  inasmuch  as  we  are  ever  and 
fully  cared  for  on  high. 

But  passing- from  these  considem- 
tions  of  the  greatness  of  luiman  ignor- 
ancc  and  tlie  perfect  benevolence  of  i 
God,  with  this  single  remark,  that  they 
are  emasculated  of  their  moral  power 
when  thus  adduced  to  reconcile  us  to 
the  paralysing  doctrine  of  fate — for  ' 
the  partial  here  lea<ls,  we  think,  ' 
logicallv  to  the  absolute — we  observe, 

“  V  7 

that  this  belief  in  fixed  and  perpetual 


law  is  irreconcileable  with  the  fi^t 
ground  of  objection.  If  such 
exist,  and  it  be  therefore  needless  tr 
])ray  in  the  teeth  of  them,  then 
weather  sent  for  punishment  inu.t 
also  occur  under  their  operation,  an.l 
it  becomes  woi-se  than  meaningless  to 
]Mr.  Kingsley’s  party  to  protest  hv 
implicjition  that  had  he  Won  pul 
sessed  of  proof  that  the  weather,  for 
whose  removal  he  was  reriuosted  to 
pray,  was  of  a  punitive  nature,  he 
would  have  joined  his  prayers  with 
those  of  his  Conforming  brethren. 

Further  than  we  have  written,  we 
do  not  consider  Mr.  Kingsleys 
opinions  upon  prayer  a  legitiiuate 
subject  for  present  remark.  He  has, 
it  is  true,  given  breath  to  an  opinion 
wdiich  leads  logically  to  others  that 
are  antagonistic  to 'the  leading  doc¬ 
trines  of  Christianity.  But  happily, 
within  the  compass  of  the  same  leaves, 
he  has  implicitly  professed  a  faith 
with  which  that  opinion  is  irrecon- 
cileable.  We  cannot,  however,  leave 
this  subject  without  expressing  our 
profound  concern  that  a  gentleman 
holding  Mr.  Kingsley’s  position  in 
the  Church,  should  either  rest  satisfied 
with  imperfect  and  jarring  notions 
upon  a  leading  Christian  duty  and 
privilege,  or  expose  himself  to  adverse 
criticism  by  an  inadecpiatc  and  mis¬ 
leading  exposition  of,  it  may  be, 
better  ones. 


The  Ciiristiax  Temple:  a  Sennon 
Preached  on  the  occasion  of  the  lie- 
opening  of  St.  Anne’s  Church,  Dublin, 
on  Sunday,  August  l‘2th,  18(30.  By 
Hercules  H.  Dickinson,  A.M.  Vicar, 
Examining  Chaplain  to  his  Grace  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin.  Hodges,  Smith, 
and  Co.  18(30. 


If  ^Ir.  Dickinson  had  never  printed  H 
another  sermon,  this  one  alone  is  B 
enough  to  conimeiul  the  clearness  and  B 
Scriptuialness  of  his  views  regardiii;^  B 
the  nature  and  w’orship  of  a  Christian  ^ 
Church.  The  Church  edifice  is  a 
synagogue,  and  its  worship,  prayer 
and  praise  ;  not  a  gorgeous  temple, 
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fith  its  bloody  or  “  unbloody  s.*icri- 
its  altar  and  its  sacrificinj^ 
pljosts.  Nevertheless,  it  is  to  the 
t’hristiaii  all  that  the  temple  was,  and 
mich  more. 

'•When  I  said  just  now,  that  oiir 
rlitvs  of  Christian  worship  correspond, 
i;.it  with  the  Temple,  but  witli  the 
ivn:i20j:iies  of  Jewish  days,  some  may 
Uve  feared  lest  what  1  said  should  en- 
ciurajje  irreverence,  and  should  tend  to 
tiieeoiifoundinjT  of  distinctions  betw’cen 
iliurelies  and  secular  unconsecrated 
hi’Wings.  I  cannot  think,  however, 
that  to  explain  the  real  nature  of  dis* 
tinctions  is  to  confound  them.  On  the 
emtrarv,  I  am  ])ersuaded  that  he  cannot 
miiifain  a  really  sound,  discriminating 
ft-rtrence,  excej)t  upon  true  gtrounds.  I 
believe  that  he  cannot  promote  such 
reverence  in  others,  nor  fix  it  with  any 
steadiness  in  ourselves,  except  by  dis¬ 
pelling  superset  tony  and  the  mistakes 
that  lead  to  superstition. 

“We  do,  then,  count  this  building 
sacred.  And  why  ?  Simply  because 
this  is  the  place  where  we  have  been 
used  to  claim  Christ’s  promise  of  being 
ill  the  midst  of  us,  and  because  wq 
believe  He  has  fulfilled  that  promise 
here.  Here  we  have  praised  Ood  w  ith 
joyful  lips.  Here,  in  the  fear  of  God,  we 
have  \vorshi])ped  toward  His  holy 
temple  in  the  heaven  of  heavens ;  here 
burdened  hearts  have  laid  their  burdens 
down,  and  w'ounded  spirits  have  been 
healed;  here  wanderers  have  been 
brought  back  to  God  ;  and  some,  we 
hope,  have  been,  through  .the  blessing 
of  (iod,  built  up  in  their  most  holy 
faith.  Here  xve  have  commemorated 
our  Saviour’s  dying  love  ;  xvifhin  these 
Courts  He  has  drawn  near  to  us,  and 
"e  to  Him.” 


There  is  a  delightful  vein  of  pas- 
earnestness  pervading  this  ser- 
which  xve  are  glad  to  recognise, 
hic  ]>u]})it  is  the  platform  on  which 
t'>  ^et  forth  the  highest  forms  of 
Cuiistiau  truth,  and  whether  that 
iniih  be  proclaimed  within  the  walls 
of  a  cathedral,  or  in  a  poor  man’s 
Cottage,  or  under  the  oi)cn  canopy  of 
hvaven,  it  is  of  ecpial  value  and  etl'ect. 


Reoeneration — being  Five  Discourses. 
By  Daniel  Wilson,  D.D.,  Bishop  ofCal- 
eutta;  Daniel  de  Siiperville  ;  George 
J’ayne,  LL.D.  ;  John  Caird,  D.D. ;  R. 
H.  Seeley. 

Goodly  Pearls;  or.  Choice  Fixtraets 
from  Christian  Writers.  London :  The 
Religious  Tract  Society,  I’aternoster- 
row. 

It  will  not  be  the  fault  of  the  Tract 
Society  if  the  mind  of  England  drift 
away  from  the  old  orthodox  faith. 
Their  pre.ss  is  now  teeming  with  works 
to  whicli  the  veriest  stickler  for  ortho¬ 
doxy  can  take  no  possible  objection, 
and  it  speaks  well  for  the  religions 
taste  of  the  country,  that  their  works 
can  in  this  day  of  intollectnal  refine¬ 
ment  and  sentimentalism  obtain  such 
a  wdde  circulation. 

The  subject  embraced  in  the  first 
of  these  little  volumes  is  one  of  vital 
moment,  and  yet  it  is  astonishing  how 
little  has  been  published  in  a  direct 
form  on  this  great  doctrine  of  Scrip¬ 
ture.  Nor  is  the  subject  exhausted 
even  in  these  five  discourses,  which 
are  the  productions  of  men  of  widely 
dilferent  mental  characteristics,  and 
no  two  of  whom  look  at  the  subject 
from  the  same  point  of  view  ;  yet  all 
of  them  perfectly  agree  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  change  wliich  is  involved 
ill  the  act  of  regeneration,  and  ascribe 
it  to  the  same  Spirit  of  giace  and 
power.  No  one  can  mistake  this 
teaching.  And  the  volume  is  a  v'ery 
a[>propriate  se<iuel  to  that  lately  pub¬ 
lished  oil  the  “  Atonement.'’ 

—The  title  -tif  the  second  volume 
might  mislead  the  reader.  The  phrase 
“  goodly  pearls,”  as  used  by  our  Lord 
in  one  of  His  parables,  conveys  a  far 
ditierent  sense  from  that  which  is 
here  expressed  or  intended.  Our  Lord 
represents  a  man  in  pursuit  of  the 
Supreme  Good,  and  parting  with  all 
for  its  sake  ;  while  the  human  words 
and  .sayings  here  strung  together,  are 
intended  only  to  tell  the  reader  where 
and  how  the  one  pearl  of  great  price 
may  be  found.  From  the  writei’s  of 
three  centuries  these  Extracts  have 
been  taken,  and  as  a  compiLition  of 
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humnn  thoufrVits  and  utterances  it  is  i 
of  no  little  value.  ! 


Man’s  Restotiation,  ht  Reconcilia-  i 
TioN  WITH  God,  THRoroii  Christ;  j 
with  Spocial  Itcferonco  to  the  Teachinf^ 
of  Georjje  Fox.  Bv  illiam  Brown, 
Jun.  London:  A.  . Bennett,  Bishops- 
jjate  AVithout.  1800.  , 

Tuts  is  the  production  of  a  man  who  | 
is  himself  an  avow’od  member  of  the  i 
Society  of  Friends  ;  but  wlio  thinks  j 
that  the  position  of  the  Society  is,  at 
the  present  moment,  rather  a  peculiar 
one.  While  admitting  the  strong 
attachment  of  the  more  thoughtful 
among  them  to  the  Body,  he  y(*t  con¬ 
fesses,  that  “  perhajis  it  would  be 
dithcnlt  to  find  in  any  other  religions 
l>ody  the  same  amount  of  dissatis¬ 
faction  co-existent  with  the  same 
degree  of  attachment;”  that  “there 
are  many  w’ho  are  not  brought  Avithin 
reach  of  the  attractive  power  of  their 
fellowship  that  “  its  strength  some¬ 
where  fails,  or  rather  something  is 
wanting  to  bring  them  Avithin  the 
circle  of  its  intiuence.”  In  searching 
out  the  cause  of  this, he  affirms  “that 
in  most  cases  of  the  preaching  of 
Friends,  there  is  a  great  want  of  the 
clear  statement  of  doctrinal  truth 
that  “the  uninviting  character  of 
many  of  the  writings  of  the  Society 
is  such  that  they  are  not  much  read 
by  many  of  the  members,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  repeated  exhortations 
they  receive  to  do  so  ;  ”  that  “  the 
religious  reading  general  amongst  a 
large  class  of  the  members  is  almost  i 
entirely  that  of  other  religious  so-  i 
cieties;”  that  the  phrase,  “justified  by 
faith,”  is  one,  “  it  might  be  supposed, 
forbidden  the  lips  of  a  Friend  that 
whilst  “sanctification  bv  the  IIolv 
Ghost  is  still  dwelt  upon  by  ministers, 
it  is  as  the  means  rather  than  the  | 
consequence  of  reconciliation  with  I 
God  through  Christ’s  blood;”  and  I 
that  if  the  Society  is  to  exist,  it  must  j 
follow’  the  steps  of  its  Founder,  it  | 
must  “present  the  Gospel  to  man,  | 


simply  as  Christ  has  given  it  to  m 
through  His  Apostles,  lest  anvthin  r 
should  cast  the  slightest  shade  before 
the  eyes  of  the  penitent  when  looking 
up  for  healing  to  Christ  on  the(  W<’’ 
The  volume  is  written  in  the  ino«t 
candid  spirit,  and  in  the  most  C’hri 
tian  temper,  and  is  justly  entitled  to 
the  serious  thought  of  the  entire  S.> 
ciety  of  Friends. 


Service  and  Sufferino:  Memoirs  op 
THE  Life  of  the  Rev.  .John  Mori. 
SON,  D.I).  LL.I).,  LATE  ^IlMSTER  ip 
Trevor  CnArEi,  Bromptox.  Bvthe 
Ib'v.  John  Kennedy,  M.A, 

London:  Ward  and  Co.  Batcrnosler- 
Row.  18(Vj. 

The  words  which  Mr.  Kennedy  bus 
transferred  to  the  title-page  from  the 
Funeral  Address  of  the  Rev.  John 
Stoughton,  are  deeply  pregnant  with 
meaning:— “John  Morison’s  life  would 
be  to  me  an  utterly  hol|)less  mvsteir 
did  I  not  believe  in  Him  who  his 
l>rought  life  and  immortality  to  li^ht 
by  the  Gospel,  and  w  ho,  by  the  dis¬ 
cipline  of  pain,  as  w’ell  as  of  labour, 
prepared  him  for  the  restful  service 
of  another  and  a  higher  existence 
and  in  that  state  of  “  higher  exist- 
eiice,”‘  John  Morison  has  learnt  the 
mysterious  connection  there  is  l-e- 
tw’eeii  present  suffering  and  final  per¬ 
fection.  The  robe  of  every  saint, while 
washed  and  made  wdiite  in  the  blod 
of  the  Lamb*,  is  yet  woven  out  of  the 
threads  of  suffering ;  and  affliction, 
next  to  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  is  the 
badge  by  wdiich  the  ransomed  from 
eartli  are  there  recognised  ami  known. 
Having  drunk  of  the  cup  wdiich  his 
Divine  iMaster  drank  of,  and  having 
been  baptised  with  the  baptisi 
wdierew'itli  He  w’as  baptised,  his  spirit 
is  now’  in  deeper  communion  with 
His  life,  and  is  filled  wdth  a  purer  joy 
It  may  be,  nay,  w’e  believe,  th.: 
Dr.  Morisoii’s  trials  (piickeiied  hin 
into  still  higher  and  wdder  activity: 
and  w  e  are  at  a  loss  w’hich  to  adiiiL^ 
most  in  the  man,  the  endurance  of 
suffering  or  the  persistence  in  service. 
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pjfse  two  features  of  his  character 
f.inu  tlie  (groundwork  of  the  present 
Memoir -/and  very  skilfully  has  Mr. 
Kennedy  performed  the  task  which 
};e  undertook  out  of  pure  affection 
Kuli  for  the  dead  and  the  living. 

materials  were  rather  scanty,  and 
therefore  he  had  to  fall  hack  on 
private  letters,  or  public  records,  and 
the  recollections  of  friends.  Desirous 
avoidin^^  “  the  sameness  of  detail 
whicli  almost  invariably  pervades  a 
chnwloitical  history  of  ministerial 
duties,”  be  has  wisely  clustered  “  the 
principal  facts  and  phases”  of  his 
friend’s  life  around  the  two  leading 
prints  which  we  have  just  indicated, 
and  1ms  thus  produced  a  very  in- 
lerestin"  and  readable  volume. 

In  conformity  with  the  title  and 
desif^n  of  the  work,  the  Author  has 
arraiifrcd  its  contents  under  the  three¬ 
fold  division  of  the  Learner  —  the 
Worker — the  Sufferer.  After  refer¬ 
ring  to  his  birth  and  ancestry,  the 
moral  atmosphere  of  his  home,  his 
spiritual  history,  his  secular  employ¬ 
ment,  his  spiritual  progress,  he  in¬ 
forms  us  of  that  inward  process  of 
ihoufjht  and  feeling  by  which  young 
Morisoii  was  led  to  leave  the  lower 
walks  of  business,  and  devote  himself 
to  the  work  of  the  Christian  minis¬ 
try’,  of  his  college  life,  of  his  first  essays 
at  preaching,  and  of  his  ordination  at 
Chelsea ;  and  then  we  plunge  into 
the  very  busiest  and  most  momentous 
activities  of  his  most  active  life.  If 
he  was  in  deaths  oft,  he  was  also  in 
labours  more  abundant. 

Of  his  College  life,  he  ever  retained 
I  the  most  lively  and  thrilling  remem¬ 
brance.  When,  some  six  and  thirty 
years  afterwards,  he  was  called  to  ad¬ 
dress  the  students  of  the  Lancashire 
College,  he,  for  the  moment,  seemed 
to  live  that  period  over  again  ;  for, 
‘speaking  to  those  aspirants  to  the 
^•cred  office,  he  said  : — 

“  I  seem  this  day,  my  dear  brethren, 
io  renew  my  youth  in  the  midst  of  you, 
^or  I  can  well  remember  how  my  mind 
wont  to  be  exercised  on  the  return 
our  College  Anniversary,  when,  at 


the  close  of  our  summer  session,  our 
public  examinations  took  place,  and  we 
were  disj)orsod  in  various  directions ; 
some  to  their  pastoral  spheres,  some  to 
their  domestic  circles,  and  some  to  put 
forth  their  first  efforts  as  jweachers  of 
the  Cross  of  Christ.  At  these  great 
gatherings,  we  felt  that  we  should  never 
all  meet  again ;  and  ofttimes  the  heart 
was  sad,  when  the  outward  demeanour 
was  full  of  hilarity  and  life. 

“  It  seems  to  me  hut  as  vesterdav, 
when  my  first  College  vacation  arrived 
in  1812.  To  me,  by  the  defective  ar¬ 
rangements  of  those  earlier  times,  it 
was  a  season  of  unutterable  consterna¬ 
tion  and  dread ;  for,  with  only  one  year’s 
study,  and  no  experience  in  preaching, 
I  found  myself  appointed  for  six  weeks 
to  supply  a  vacant  pulpit  in  a  respiect- 
able  market  town,  where  I  had  to 
preach  four  times  a  week,  while  my 
whole  stock  of  written  sermons  only 
amounted  to  six.  The  prospect  seemed 
utterly  overwhelming ;  and  I  was  ready 
to  rebel  against  the  mandate  of  the 
Committee  and  Tutors.  Hut  unwise  as 
was  this  appointment,  and  fearful  as 
was  my  toil,  1  look  back  upon  tlie  event 
with  unceasing  gratitude  to  God.  Such 
an  unexpected  demand  made  upon  my 
slender  resources,  supplied  the  very 
stimulant  1  required.  For  the  first 
time  in  my  life,  1  was  compelled  to 
enter  in  good  earnest  upon  the  task  of 
sermon-making;  and  though  I  appeared 
before  the  people  with  fear  and  trem¬ 
bling,  yet  I  acquired  a  habit  of  diligent 
application  which  never  forsook  me, 
and  which  I  believe  to  be  the  great 
secret  of  a  student’s  success.  The  feel¬ 
ings  which  then  agitated  my  mind  day 
inid  night;  and  haunted  me  like  ghosts, 
will  never  suffer  me  to  he  unmindful  of 
the  anxieties  and  difficulties  attendant 
upon  the  student’s  course,  especially  in 
the  novitiate  of  his  great  and  solemn 
work.  I  seem  even  now  to  he  able  to 
divine  what  is  passing  in  your  minds,  as 
you  muse  anxiously  upon  the  hidden 
and  mysterious  future.” 

The  following  passage,  in  w’hich  he 
represents  the  student  as  the  type  of 
the  future  minister,  is  one  of  great 
pertinence,  and  which  we  w’ould  re¬ 
commend  to  the  repeated  perusal  of 
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all  who  are  now  piissiiig  through  theii’ 
cuiTiculum  of  study  : — 

“In  looking  around  me  on  those  who 
were  my  fellow-students  nearly  forty 
years  ago,  1  can  assure  you  that,  willi 
few  exceptions,  the  student  has  proved 
the  type  of  the  future  minister.  Some, 
indeed,  have  surpassed,  and  others  have 
come  short  of  their  original  promise; 
but  in  scarcely  any  instance  that  I  can 
call  to  remembrance,  has  college  failure 
issued  in  pastoral  success,  or  college 
])roticiency  been  followed  by  ministerial 
failure.  If  there  be  truth  in  these 
observations,  and  I  am  sure  they  would 
be  sustained  by  a  large  induction  of 
facts,  what  an  air  of  importance  do  they 
throw  around  the  student’s  life  !  It  is 
next  to  a  moral  certainty  that  you  will 
carry  with  you  through  life  the  intel¬ 
lectual  and  moral  character  and  habits 
which  you  acquire  during  your  college 
curriculum,  and  that  the  status  you  ac¬ 
quire  in  various  departments  of  literary 
and  theological  pursuits,  will  give  the 
cast  and  complexion  to  your  future 
standing  in  the  Christian  Ministry.  A 
student  somewhat  light  and  trilling  may 
become  grave  and  thoughtful  as  he 
fijuls  himself  surrounded  by  the  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  the  sacred  office,  or  one  who 
has  loitered  away  the  precious  hours 
of  his  college  course  may,  by  some 
mysterious  power,  be  awakened  to  a 
sense  of  the  importance  of  mental  pre¬ 
eminence — but  such  things  are  not  in 
general  to  be  looked  for- -and  even  where 
they  occur,  they  are  only  to  be  regarded 
as  beacons  of  warning  to  the  rising 
ministry.  The  formation  of  right  habits 
is  everything  in  a  student’s  life.  He 
should  overlook  nothing  that  enters 
into  his  social,  moral,  intellectual,  and 
6])iritual  character.  He  must  strive  to 
attain,  and  think  no  pains  ill-bestowed 
that  may  be  devoted  to  its  attainment, 
the  habit  and  deportment  of  a  Christian 
gentleman,  whose  society  and  manners 
may  add  grace  to  the  ministerial  cha¬ 
racter.  His  standard  of  morals  should 
be  such  as  to  render  him  incapable  of 
sympathy  with  all  wrong-doing,  and  of 
all  obrujuity  of  conduct  in  every  rela¬ 
tion  which  he  sustains.  His  thirst  for 
knowledge  should  be  as  ardent  as  to 
enlist  all  his  powers  in  a  diligent  and 
sleepless  etibrt  to  increase  the  opulence 
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earnestly  cultivated,  as  that  vNlie‘n 
term  of  study  has  closed,  he  imv  f  i 
tlmt  he  has  walked  will.  (Jod ;  ani  ,C 
the  savour  of  his  jiiety  mav  be  renie; 
hered  and  cherished  by  others  loir,  af, 
he  has  entered  on  his  stated  tolU  .a 
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Tile  student  will  find  much  in  thh 
little  volume  to  stimulate  him  in  hs 
present  career,  and  to  inspire  him  with 
hope  for  the  future  ;  while  the  geueilil 
reader  in  perusing  the  life  *1)1  hr 
Morison  will  be  admitted  to  the  k. 
most  heait  ot  a  man  vvdiose  pietvw's 
as  cheerful  as  it  was  profound,  and 
the  virtues  of  whose  character  were 
as  sterling  as  they  were  eoiispicuoii>. 
Tlie  writing  of  suc-li  a  life,  and  the 
delineating  of  such  a  character,  could 
not  have  fallen  into  better  hamlsthaii 
those  of  IHr.  Kennedy  ;  and  we  feel 
certain  that  the  circulation  of  the 
work  wdll  attest  the  public  estimatiua 
of  his  labour. 
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M  ILLIAW  GrIMSUAW,  IxCl'.MDEXT  Op 
Haworth,  17k2-()3.  By  R.  Sppaw 
Hardy,  Hon.  M.R.A.S.  London:  Pub-g 
fished  by  John  Mason,  Citv  Itoai.  e 
1800. 
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William  Grimsiiaw  was  a  native  of 
the  village  of  Brindle,  which  staiih 
on  the  south  -  western  sloj)e  of  the 
same  elevation  on  which  the  famous 
Hoghton  Tower  stands,  in  the 
Coimty-palatine  of  Lancaster.  He  was 
educiited  for  the  Established  Church:  ^ 
wms  ordained  deacon  in  1731,  andtiist| 
entered  on  the  work  of  the  ministry 
in  the  town  of  Rochdale.  The  reli¬ 
gious  impressions  of  his  childhood^ 
were  revived  in  the  midst  of  officii  f 
duties,  and  by  his  intercourse  withaf 
select  fevv  in  bis  parish,  in  whoiii| 
divine  life  was  a  reality;  but  a  few* 
months  afterrvards  he  left  Eochdiei 
for  the  curacy  of  Todmordon,  where | 
he  at  once  “  found  himself  severed 
from  the  associates  liy  whom  he  hii 
been  encouraged  to  lead  a  more  godly 
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bribe  principal  families  of  the  neigh- 
biurhood,  who  would  probably  prefer 
j  T)ersoii  that  w’oiild  join  in  their 
nierriment  to  one  who  would  expect 
^bem  to  leave  off  their  sins  and  pray, 
jjj;  religious  impressions  were  soon 
obliterated.  .  .  .  His  delight  was 
now  ill  hunting,  fishing,  and  playing 
St  cards.  ...  On  the  Sabbath,  his 
duties  as  a  clerg}mian  \vere  regularly 
performed ;  the  prayers  \vere  read  wdth 
5.>riousiiess,and  a  sermon  was  preached. 
Xhe  voice  of  conscience  was  thus 
bushed but  he  was  a  stranger  to 
the  life  of  God.  And  so  he  continued 
till  he  met  wdth  Dr.  Owen’s  work  on 

a  severe 


statement  more  immediately  bearing 
on  the  physical,  intellectual,  and 
moral  condition  of  the  people,  and 
which  w’e  recommend  to  the  serious 
thought  of  all  who  are  actively  inte¬ 
rested  and  employed  in  raising  to 
higher  ground  the  masses  of  our 
mighty  population. 

“Light!  more  Light!”  were  the 
last  words  of  the  immortal  Goethe, 
and  are  here  appropriated  in  reference 
to  the  momentous  subject  of  educa¬ 
tion.  On  the  subject  itself  we  need 
more  light ;  and  the  end  of  all  educa¬ 
tion  should  be  the  diffusion  of  light — 
which  is  only  another  term  for  know¬ 
ledge,  purity,  and  happiness — among 
all  ranks  and  classes. 

The  adjudicators,  in  awarding  the 
prize  to  the  present  Essay,  do  not 
pledge  themselves  to  entire  agree¬ 
ment  with  all  the  authoi-^s  view^s. 
Nor  do  we  : — on  the  contrary,  w’e  join 
issue  with  him  as  to  “  the  beneficent 
operation  of  the  grants  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Council  on  Education 
nor  can  we  allow  that  the  clergy 
of  the  established  are  more  active 
originators  and  promoters  of  schools 
than  almost  any  other  portion  of  the 
community.  They  are  only  followers 
and  imitators  ;  they  are  only  doing 
what,  for  self-preservation,  they  w^ere 
compelled  to  do  by  the  more  active 
and  unconfined  eftbrts  of  the  Non¬ 
conformist  bodies  through  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land. 
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“Justification 
and  long-continued  struggle,  his  mind, 
in  1745,  received  its  clearest  insight 


the  followers  of  Wesley ;  he  soon 
became  impatient  of  ecclesiastical  re¬ 
straint  ;  broke  through  it  to  preach 
the  Gospel  in  the  parishes  around 
him ;  subjected  himself  to  opposition 
and  persecution  ;  identified  himself 
with  the  Methodists,  and  became  one 
of  the  most  laborious  and  self-devoted 
of  their  preachers. 

His  life  is  replete  with  interest,  and 
cannot  fail  to  be  acceptable  to  a  large 
circle  of  Christian  readers. 


:  MB  EXT  OF 
K.  iSpf'ai'e 
•ndoii:  Pub. 
Citv  Itoal. 


"Light!  more  Light!  On  the  Present 
i  State  of  Education  amongst  the  Work- 
I  ing  Classes  of  Leeds,  and  IIow  it  can 
best  be  Improved.  By  James  Hole, 
I  Hon.  Sec.  of  the  Yorkshire' tTriidh  of 
I  Mechanics’  Institutes.  London:  Long- 
I  man,  Green,  Longman,  &  Co.  1860. 

I  It  appears  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hook, 
I  then  Vicar  of  Leeds,  and  now  Dean 
I  of  Chichester,  before  leaving  his  for- 
Jmer  sphere  of  labour,  presented  £50 
|tothe  Leeds  Mechanics’  Institute,  of 
i  ^hich  £10  w’ere  to  be  expended  in  a 
I  prize  for  the  best  Essay  on  some  sub- 
|:j^ct  connected  with  die  social  ad- 
[vancement  of  the  working  classes. 
I  Hence  the  appearance  of  this  small, 
I  attractive  volume,  in  which  is  em- 
p bodied  a  vast  amount  of  fact  and 


I  Count  CavOur;  His  Life  and  Career. 

'  By  Basil  H.  Cooper,  B.A.  London; 

Judd  and  Glass,  New  Bridge  Street. 

i  Intense  interest  attaches  to  the 
'  history  of  this  man.  Whether  he  is 
!  to  be  placed  on  a  level  with  the 
I  greatest  on  record,  he  is,  beyond  all 
question,  “  one  of  the  most  remark- 
I  able  and  successful  of  living  constitu- 
I  tional  statesmen,”  and  is  heartily, 

I  earnestly  devoted  to  Italian  in- 
:  terests.  At  this  moment  he  is  filling 
i  no  vulgar  or  limited  space  in  the  eye 
I  of  the  public,  and  he  has  yet  a  mo- 
,  mentous  part  to  play  m  the  politics 
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of  f^urope.  Wliethor  he  holds  in  his 
hand  the  key  which  is  to  solve  and 
settle  the  Itiilian  question  we  are  not 
pre])ared  to  Si\y  ;  but  much  depends 
on  his  future  line  of  action.  ^luch  is 
demanded  of  him  ;  much  is  expected 
from  him  ;  and  if  he  fail  to  fultil  the 
hopes  which  he  himself  has  inspired, 
his  star  will  set  in  deeper,  darker 
ni^dit. 

The  work  before  us  gives  a  rapid 
but  interesting  sketch  of  Cavour’s 
past  political  Ciireer,  with  the  various 
phases  of  fortune  which  have  attended 
his  course  ;  and  after  telling  us  with 
what  indescribable  enthusiasm  his 
return  to  power  in  the  councils  of 
Piedmont  was  hailed  in  the  beginning 
of  the  present  year,  both  throughout 
the  Peninsula,  and  amongst  all  the 
friends  of  progress  and  civiliziition 
abroad,  the  volume  closes  with  a  few 
words  on  his  personal  characteristics. 
These  are  set  forth  as  consisting  of 
“  great,  intellectual  powers,  rare  energy 
of  will,  and  unwearie^i  capacity  for 
labour.”  He  has  “  an  extraordinary 
talent  for  business  ;  ”  and  “  such  a 
miser  of  time  is  hardly  to  be  found.” 
He  is  content  with  four  hours’  sleep  ; 
in  his  audiences  he  has  no  moments 
to  spare  for  empty  com])linients ; 
his  countenance  indicates  whether  he 
cotnprehends  the  matter  being  sub¬ 
mitted  to  him,  and  that  the  business 
shall  not  be  overlooked  or  neglected  ; 
as  a  speaker  he  is  neither  fluent  nor 
eloquent,  but  his  influence  is  un¬ 
limited,  and  in  opposition  he  is  irre¬ 
sistible. 

Mr.  Cooper  has  done  his  task  well ; 
and  we  thank  him  for  this  interesting 
record  of  “  lUily’s  best  friend.’' 


Italy  in  Transition  :  Public  Scenes 
AND  Private  Opinions  in  the  Spring 
OF  18C0.  Illustrated  by  OlHeial  Docu¬ 
ments  from  the  Papal  Archives  of  the 
Revolted  Legations.  By  William 
Arthur  A.  M.  London:  Hamilton, 
Adams,  and  Co.  1860. 

Tins  is  a  record  of  what  Mr.  Arthur 
saw  and  heard  in  Italy  during  his 
tour  there  in  the  spring  of  this  present 


year,  for  which  we  tend  the  Author 
our  best  thanks.  Besides  enlarein,^ 
his  experience  as  a  traveller,  his  chief 
design  seems  to  have  been  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  state  of  public  feeling  and 
opinion  on  the  great  Italian  question 
of  the  day,  and  how  far  the  sympathies 
of  the  people  are  in  harmony  with  the 
present  movement. 

After  a  few  notices  of  Savoy  and 
the  crossing  of  Mount  Cenis,  he  en¬ 
tertains  us  with  his  stay  at  Turin 
during  the  voting  which  was  taking 
place  on  the  (question  of  annexation'; 
proceeding  from  Sardinia  into  Lini- 
bardy,  he  found  this  matter  of  an¬ 
nexation  filling  Milan  with  universal 
rejoicing  ;  after  travelling  over  the 
great  plain  of  Lombardy,  and  vhitin^ 
certain  localities  of  interest,  he  found 
at  Bologna  the  most  deep-rooted 
opposition  to  the  Pajial  rule ;  and 
when  he  reached  the  Papal  metropolis, 
even  at  Rome,  instead  of  allowing  his 
mind  to  diverge  into  its  classic  storv 
and  ancient  glory,  he  confines  him¬ 
self  to  the  moral  state  of  the  people, 
and  to  the  evils  of  that  monster  Ec¬ 
clesiastical  Des])otism  which  has  all 
but  there  crushed  our  humanity. 

At  the  same  time,  the  work  is  not 
wanting  in  descri[)tive  writing.  Mr. 
Arthur  has  the  power  of  picturesque 
description,  and  here  he  has  em¬ 
ployed  it  very  successfully.  There 
is  also  a  large  admixture  of  rich  and 
racy  anecdote  introduced  and  told 
with  happy  effect.  Along  the  whole 
extent  of  his  tour,  Mr.  Arthur  wit¬ 
nessed  more  than  enough  to  stir  his 
deepest  sympathies  with  the  suffer¬ 
ings  and  the  sorrows  of  the  Italia: 
people  ;  and  we  can  easily  conceive 
when,  as  he  approached  Magenta,  and 
his  Italian  fellow’-travellers  pointed 
out  certain  marks  of  the  recent  car¬ 
nage,  he  lifted  his  hat,  and  said. 
“  May  God  establish  the  liberty  o! 
Italy  !” — one  of  his  companions  wipe-i 
the  tear  from  his  full  eye,  another 
expressed  his  joy  in  his  look,  and  the 
third  seized  his  hand,  crying  “Thanks, 
thanks  !”  We  echo  the  jirayer— ^ 
England  echoes  it — “  ^lay  God  esta¬ 
blish  the  liberty  of  Italy  1’^ 
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Prrrs  of  ttte  Italian  Poets.  By 
Henrv  Stebbing,  D.D.  F.R.S.  London:  I 
j>jcli.*  Bent  ley,  New  Burlington-street.  j 

I 

I 

\LTHoran  this  work  of  Dr.  Sfeb- 
binir  has  long  established  its  rejaiita- 
'lon,  vet,  as  it  professes  to  be  coiisider- 
iblv  altered  as  well  as  abridgiul,  we 
.d.idly  hail  the  opportunity  of  coiu- 
nierniing  it  to  our  readers’  attention,  i 
p.uite,  Petrarch,  Boccaccio,  Briardo,  | 
Ariosto,  Tasso,  and  a  host  of  inferior  j 
stars,  pass  in  majestic  march  before  us, 
suiue  brightly  smiling,  others  sorrow- 
worn,  serious,  and  vvearing  the  traces 
of  a  grief  too  deep  for  tears.  What  ■ 
wiintrics,  let  us  ask,  save  Greece  and 
Endand,  could  muster  such  an  array 
a?  this  peninsula  ?  Dr.  Stebbing  tells  i 
the  narratives  of  his  heroes  in  manly,  | 
vigorous  language,  and  weighs  their  I 
merits,  failings,  and  vices,  with  iin  | 
impartial  hand.  There  is  one  great  ' 
name,  however,  indirectly  introduced,  | 
not  of  a  poet,  but  of  a  priest,  to  wliom 
we  w’ish  Dr.  Stebbing  had  taken  this  i 
opportunity  of  treating  with  more 
jiinice.  When  the  first  edition  of  the 
"Lives  of  the  Italian  Poets”  first 
came  out  many  years  ago,  the  public 
were  less  familiar  than  now  with 
Italian  history  ;  and  Roscoe’s  elocpient 
pen  threw  lights  and  shades  at  will 
across  his  classic  page,  unquestioned 
by  the  mass  of  his  readei’s.  Savona-  i 
rola  was  a  character  whom  Roscoe  | 
could  hardly  understand,  and  whose  ! 
hiuory  was  then  much  obscured,  for 
it  has  only  been  within  the  last  few 
years  that  authentic  records  of  his 
trial  and  martyrdom  have  been  found  . 
iu  the  Vatican  Library.  iMr.  Roscoe  ' 
described  him  as  a  bigoted  fanatic,  ; 
and  Dr.  Stebbing  still  speaks  of  him  ! 
as  “  the  haughty  reformer  and  great  | 
enemy  of  the  Aledici,”  and  misdoubts  | 
the  motives  of  his  visit  to  Lorenzo’s  I 
death-bed.  A  reformer,  haughty  or  i 
otherwise,  Savonarola  \vas,  and  in-  ! 
iiiiical,  not  only  to  the  Medici,  but  | 
to  all  that  w'as  either  tyrannical  or  ' 
servile,  or  that  w^as  opposed  to  the 
theory  and  practice  of  a  purified 
religion.  His  times  were  not  worthy  i 
kim,  and  Lorenzo’s  satellites  were  j 


least  of  all  able  to  appreciate  him. 
The  story  is,  that  he  said  to  the  great 
man  of  Florence  : — “  If  you  would 
have  peace  with  God,  you  must  restore 
Florence  her  liberties and  that 
Lorenzo  turned  his  face  to  the  wall 
without  speaking.  But  this  is  uncer¬ 
tain.  Certain  it  is,  that  after  the 
passage  of  Charles  the  Eighth  through 
Florence,  Savonarola,  its  master-mind, 
effected  a  reformation  in  the  city  as 
wonderful  as  it  was  transient.  Tlie 
Pope  first  tried  to  buy  him  over 
with  a  cardinal’s  hat,  and  then  never 
rested  till  his  ashes  were  cast  into  the 
Amo.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  Pro¬ 
fessor  Villair  is  bringing  out  a  new 
and  carefullv  written  life  of  the  great 
reformer,  comjiiled  with  the  assis¬ 
tance  of  fresh  documents. 

Dr.  Stebbing  has  freely  drawn  his 
pen  through  many  paragraphs  of  his 
first  edition  that  we  w’ould  not  have 
willingly  let  die.  But  space  has  its 
limits,  and  the  readers  and  buyers  of 
the  present  day"  must  have  short  and 
cheap  books,  or  they  too  often  will 
neither  read  nor  buy.  We  have 
always  admired  the  close  and  elegant 
translations  of  the  specimens  given 
of  the  Italian  poets. 


Three  Months’  Rest  at  Pau  in  the 
Winter  and  Spring  of  1859.  By 
Jolm  Altravd  Wittitterly.  London: 
Bell  and  Daldy,  Fleet-street.  1860. 

This  is  a  pleasant  little  book,  with 
veins  of  original,  though  not  far¬ 
fetched  thought.  For  instance,  on  the 
trite  subject  of  “  a  round  of  introduc¬ 
tory  morning  calls,”  Mr.  Wittitterly 
iu(|uires  whether  conversation  on  such 
occasions  might  not  be  rescued  from 
the  vapiid  commonpdace  which  gener¬ 
ally  characterises  it.  “  I  set  this  down 
as  a  rule,”  says  he,  “that  it  only  needs 
an  appetite  for  something  better  than 
gossip  and  slander,  to  have  something 
better  than  gossip  and  slander.  Bril¬ 
liant  discourse  depends  on  natural 
talent  and  wit,  and  must  not  be  ex¬ 
pected  under  ordinary  circumstances ; 
but  every  one  of  average  intelligence, 
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who  is  eager  to  learn  and  willing  to 
listen,  has  the  power  of  raising  the 
tone  of  common  conversation.  There 
are  few’  w*ho  have  not  something  to  say 
better  w’orth  hearing  than  the  state  of 
the  w’eather,  or  the  faults  of  their 
neighbours,  if  any  one  w  ill  take  the 
trouble  to  search  for  it,  and  draw  it 
out.” 

The  old  women  of  Pan  would  not 
be  very  much  obliged  to  him  for  the 
following  observations  on  their  re- 

Ile  says : — 


markiible  ugliness. 


“  What  can  he  the  reason  ?  The 
common  opinion  is  that  it  is  due  to  hard 
work  and  exposure  to  the  sun.  .  .  . 

But  this  is  not  a  satisfactory  reason. 
My  ow’ii  opinion  is,  that  it  is  not  the 
effect  of  w'ork  and  sun,  but  of  heart, 
and  mind,  and  soul ;  that  it  is  the  true 
reflection  of  the  poor  w’retch  within, 
when  all  the  disguises  of  younger  and 
stronger  life  are  withdrawal.  For  w’e  all 
have  many  disguises.  .  .  But  when 

these  things  fail  us,  when  the  spirits 
and  graces  of  youth  dejiart,  wdien  tact, 
and  judgment,  and  common  sense,  and 
self-restraint,  break  down  before  the 
advancing  infirmities  of  age,  then  we 
begin  to  seem  what  we  are.  I  look  upon 
tliese  poor  women’s  hideous  faces  as  an 
exhibition  of  stern  truth.  No  doubt 
the  sun  has  helped  to  give  them  prema¬ 
ture  shadow’s  and  w  rinkles,  but  if  there 
were  purity,  and  love,  and  kind  good 
thoughts  within,  they  could  never  look 
like  this.  Age  is  God’s  time  of  retri¬ 
bution  on  earth.  Tlien,  cherished 
peevishness  escapes  from  self-command, 
cherished  vanity  from  common  sense, 
cherished  harshness  and  censoriousness 
from  good  breeding,  and  the  vain,  un¬ 
loving,  dissatisfied  soul,  drops  its  veil 


and  looks  out  through  the  fiice.” 


Good  generalities,  though  hard  ap¬ 
plications  to  individuals.  The  fol- 
low’ing  remark  is  excellent : — 


which  demand  so  little  attention  ,,.,1 
thought.”  ' 


“  When  persons  of  active  minds, 
w’ithout  the  ballast  of  settled  employ¬ 
ment,  devote  themselves  exclusively  to 
light  literature,  they  are  apt  to  become 
vague  and  inaccurate  in  their  state¬ 
ments  of  matters  of  fact.  The  power 
of  rigidly  observing  and  noting  truth, 
seems  to  be  weakened  by  studies 


Again : — 


“  What  is  dissipation  ?  Not  devotinn 
to  one  sort  of  pleasure,  but  to  pleasure 
in  itself;  such  devotion  as  shall  male 
anything  that  is  not  pleasure  seem 
tasteless  and  tame. 

“  God  requires  us  to  be  moderate  in 
food ;  but  w’e  will  do  more ;  we  will 
eat  disagreeable  things  one  day  in  the 
w’eek.  .  .  .  God’s  laws  overdone  ill 
theory,  are  God’s  laws  undone  in  prao- 
tice. 

“  It  is  no  mystery  to  me  that  tho-«e 
who  make  amusement  the  object  of  li  e 
should  prolong  their  residence,  or  even 
make  their  permanent  home  on  the 
Continent ;  but  it  is  a  great  invsterv, 
that  thoughtful  and  religious  people 
should  so  often  do  this,  and  with  so 
little  excuse.” 


One  more  quotation,  and  we  have 
done  : — 


*  “  In  the  pursuit  of  beauty  and  know, 
ledge  there  is,  to  some  temperaments, 
a  strong  temptation.  Its  tendency  is 
unsocial  in  the  highest  degree — nnsi> 
cial  in  jiroportion  to  the  rarity  of  those 
wlio  can  share  such  enjoyments  with  us. 
They  withdraw’  us  from  onr  mind,  they 
open  to  ns  a  realm  in  which  huiran 
griefs  and  trials  have  no  place,  in 
which  there  is  neither  strife  nor  sor¬ 
row’,  nor  crow’ding  care;  a  realm  in 
which  W’e  can  do  so  well  without  our 
fellow- creatures,  that  there  is  often  a 
strong  temptation  to  think  they  may 
do  equally  w’ell  without  us.” 


Liberie  et  Cextralisjltion.  Par 
Charles  Bollfus. 


Charles  Dollfus,  son  of  one 
of  the  most  respectable  members  of| 
the  mercantile  and  manufactiiiinj 
houses  of  Fiance,  has  lately  published 
a  small  book,  in  which  he  discus; ; 
the  results  to  his  country  of  thesy- 
tem  of  Government  there  adopted.'? 
which  attention  may  fairly  be  calU 
at  the  present  day  in  England, 

W’e  seem  to  be  disposed  blindly  tj 
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adopt  the  errors  of  our  neighbours,  in 
the  details  of  our  administration  at 
least.  ^Ve  hail  the  appearance  of  M. 
Pollfus's  book  with  the  greater  satis- 
fiction,  that  there  are  symptoms  of 
the  revived  mental  activity  of  other 
nations  of  Europe  ;  and  it  is  therefore 
pl^^silde  that  the  publication  of  such 
works  as  the  one  before  us,  and  of 
the  w  orks  lately  issued  in  Belgium, 
Holland,  and  Switzerland,  may  induce 
the  leaders  of  those  nations  to  inquire 
into  the  validity  of  the  claims  of 
France  to  assume  the  rank  of  guide, 
or  the  functions  of  beacon,  in  the 
progressive  development  of  hnmaiuty. 
Nations,  it  is  now  agreed,  have  the 
.^overnnients  they  merit  ;  amf  it  is  ' 
only  necessary  to  read  M.  Dollfns’s 
book  carelnlly,  and  without  prejudice, 
to  form  a  correct  opinion,  both  as  to 
the  character  of  France  and  of  its  pre¬ 
sent  Government. 

Liberty,  Dollfns  very  properly 
observes,  is  a  stern,  somewhat  harsh, 
undemonstrative  quality  in  either 
nations  or  individuals,  and  its  enjoy¬ 
ment  can  only  be  retained  by  con¬ 
tinuous  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  the 
people  wdio  may  for  a  time  attain  it. 

In  fact,  true  liberty,  in  a  highly 
developed  state  of  civilization,  can 
only  co-exist  with  the  sacrifice  of  such  ! 
of  the  consequences  of  extreme  per-  j 
sonal  liberty  on  the  part  of  one  por-  i 
tion  of  society  as  would  be  likely  to 
interfere  with  the  enjoyment  of  the 
liberty  of  others.  It  recpiires,  there¬ 
fore,  the  habitual  exercise  of  self-  i 
control  amongst  all  the  .members-  of  “i 
the  society  where  it  is  supposed  to  | 
exist ;  but  the  very  essence  of  this 
self-control  is,  that  it  should  be  volun¬ 
tary,  and  rather  in  tlie  mental  consti¬ 
tution  of  the  people  than  forcedly 
imposed  by  law  ;  whilst  its  exercise 
would  necessarily  create  a  spirit  of  | 
self-depoendence,  which  is  the  most 
diametrically  opposite  condition  ima¬ 
ginable  to  anything  like  the  action  of 
a  strong  paternal  centralized  govern-  j 
inent.  France  has  never  attained  this 
point  of  moral  growth,  and  she  re¬ 
mains  to  this  day  little  better  than  a 
nation  of  great  infants,  who  are  in¬ 


capable  of  thinking  or  acting  for 
themselves,  and  who  must  feel  the 
strong  hand  of  their  rulers  to  prevent 
them  from  running  into  every  imagin¬ 
able  description  of  license,  just  Jis 
w'as  the  case  in  the  time  of  the 
Fronde,  or  of  the  frightful  Revolution 
of  1793.  In  England,  this  fact  had 
long  been  knowni ;  but  it  is  consola¬ 
tory  to  find  that  even  Frencdimoii 
themselves  are  beginning  to  discover 
its  existence.  It  is  more  satisfactory 
still  to  the  friends  of  humanitv,  to  find 
that  the  real  French  philosophers  are 
beginning  to  turn  their  attention  to 
the  ultimate  causes  of  the  national 
defects  which  have  prevented  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  freedom  in  France;  and 
that  they  should  have  succeeded  so 
well  as  M.  Dollfns,  following  in  the 
footsteps  of  De  Tocqneville,  has  done 
in  identifying  the  mischievous  infin- 
ence  of  the  omnipresent  centralised 
pow'er  of  the  French  Government. 

Some  time  since,  M.  Guizot  pub¬ 
lished  one  of  his  elegant,  but  essen¬ 
tially  incomplete  treatises  upon  the 
“  Reasons  whv  the  English  Revolu- 
tion  had  Succeeded  but  he  failed 
then  (as  he  had  also  failed  unfortu¬ 
nately  for  the  interests  of  France  and 
of  humanity  during  his  long  tenure 
of  power)  to  see  that  the  essential 
difference  between  the  French  and 
the  Jlnglish  nations  lies  precisely  in 
the  fact,  that  the  former  wms  utterly 
incapable  of  self-government,  whereas 
the  latter  was  led  by  its  local  institu¬ 
tions  to  exercise  that  difficult  but 
essentiaf  qnality.  Since  the  days  of 
Henri  iv.  indeed,  the  constant  aim 
of  the  rulers  of  France  has  been  to 
destroy  everything  like  initiative  (to 
borrow  a  French  w'ord)  on  the  part 
of  the  local  authorities  ;  and  through 
all  the  varying  phases  of  the  national 
history,  the  State  has  thus  absorbed 
to  itself  more  and  more  of  the  vitality 
of  the  nation.  For  some  purposes, 
the  instrument  so  fashioned  is  no 
doubt  a  verv  valuable  and  a  very 
formidable  one  to  the  neighbours  and 
rivals  of  France  ;  but  the  result*  has 
been  to  produce  a  state  of  civilization 
which  cannot  be  likened  to  anything 
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but  to  the  seed  which  sprang  up  in 
stony  places,  for  it  has  no  root,  and 
in  time  of  tribulation  it  will  fall  away. 
We  have  seen  this  in  our  own  day  ; 
and  they  who  witnessed  the  utter  col¬ 
lapse  of  French  society  in  1848,  may 
well  rej^ard  with  fear  and  trembling 
the  dreadful  extension  of  the  system 
of  centralization  which  has  taken 
place  in  that  country  since  the  esta-  ' 
blishment  of  the  imperial  regime,  j 
Every  relation  of  life  is  now  brought  j 
under  the  iiiHuence  of  the  State,  i 
>¥10011  has  (not  to  speak  it  profanely)  j 
erected  itself  into  a  visible  providence, 
and  has  undertaken  to  guard  its  sub¬ 
jects  against  every  ill  that  liesh  is  heir,  j 
to.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  nation  I 
hits  almost  ceased  to  think,  to  act,  or  | 
to  reason  for  itself ;  and  it  holds  the  j 
State  responsible  even  for  the  atmo-  i 
spheric  disturbances,  or  for  the  count¬ 
less  vicissitudes  of  life,  provided  only 
that  it  receive  the  amount  of  excite¬ 
ment  and  tile  glory  it  has  been  taught 
to  believe  necessary  for  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  its  position  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world.  A  nation  which  respected 
itself  would  never  have  consented 
thus  to  abandon  its  own  dignity  ;  and 
the  mere  existence  of  the  jiresent 
helpless  state  of  public  opinion  in 
France,  proves  that  the  people  are 
there  essentially  vain,  irretlective,  and 
untit  for  liberty,  which  requires  in¬ 
deed  that  men  ‘‘  should  be  made  of 
sterner  stuff”  than  to  swallow  vague 
declamation,  or  to  yield  the  control 
of  their  own  affairs  to  any  practiciilly 
irresponsible  authority.  May  the 
lesson  not  be  lost  upon  us,  and  may 
we  pause  in  the  blind  career  of  imita¬ 
tion  of  French  codification  and  of 
centralized  administration,  to  which 
we  are  being  hurried  by  the  pretended  ' 
advocates  of  social  science,  who  are, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  about  as  ignorant 
of  the  defects  of  the  principles  of 
government  adopted  in  France,  as  | 
they  are  of  the  opposite  merits  of  the  ! 
principles  adopted  by  our  forefathers,  j 
who  carried  to  a  successful  issue  the  ! 
arduous  struggle  against  the  central  ! 
Government  by  Divine  Right  I  ! 

M.  Dollfus  has  rather  graphically  I 


described  the  existing  state  of  society 
in  France,  and  has  stigmatised  som. 
of  its  defects  in  language  which  will 
no  doubt  expose  him  to  the  hitter 
wrath  of  the  present  rulers  of  that 
unfortunate  country.  But  we  cannot 
refrain  from  observing,  that,  like  all 
the  polemical  writers  who  have  lately 
treated  upon  the  social  state  of  con- 
tinental  nations,  M.  Dollfus  does  not 
dwell  sufficiently  upon  the  terrible 
influence  of  the  law  of  inheritan  e 
established  by  the  Code  XupoltMia. 
In  many  cases,  the  influence  of  laws 
extends  far  beyond  the  literal  sense 
of  the  words  in  which  they  are  ex¬ 
pressed  ;  and  we  know  no  instance 
in  which  this  moral  phenomenon  has 
been  more  strikingly  exhibited  than 
in  the  respective  influences  of  the 
laws  of  inheritance  in  France  and  in 
Ejigland— nor  in  which  the  danger  of 
substituting  the  erring  reason  of  mm, 
for  the  infallible  dictates  of  conscience 
has  been  more  distinctly  proved 
The  French  law  of  inheritance  leaves 
the  father  a  certain  control  over  the 
real  property  of  xvhich  he  might  die 
possessed  ;  but  the  bulk  of  that  pro 
perty  must  follow  the  disposition  of 
the  law,  even  when  the  will  has  bon 
made,  and  the  practical  effect  of  this 
arrangement  is  to  superinduce  the 
habit  of  allowing  all  real  property  tj 
follow  those  dispositions.  In  fact, 
society  in  France  regards  it  as  a  wron^ 
for  a  parent  to  leave  more  to  one  chil  i 
than  to  another  ;  and  thus  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  parents  is  singularly 
diminished,  or,  as  the  French  them¬ 
selves  say  of  their  own  countrymen, 
that  “  ils  out  des  petits,  niais  pis 
d’enfants.”  In  England,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  law  only  steps  in  to  dispose 
of  unentailed  real  property  when  there 
is  no  will  ;  and,  in  many  countries, 
the  action  of  the  law  in  this  matter 
is  (piite  as  democratic  as  is  that  of 
France,  but  the  effect  of  our  law  has 
been  to  superinduce  the  habit  of  con¬ 
centrating  real  property  on  the  eldest 
son,  in  many  cases  no  doubt  to  the 
unjust  exclusion  of  the  other  children. 
But  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  affection 
generally  follows  what  may  be  called 
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3  downward  direction,  and  that  there 
are  fir  children  than  there 

are  bad  parents  ;  and  that,  practically, 
the  results  of  our  law  are  less  injuri- 
to  the  maintenance  of  family 
duties,  or  to  the  pecuniary  interests 
of  society,  than  that  of  the  Code 
Xapoleoii.  We  have  called  attention 
already  to  the  disruption  it  produces 
between  the  relation  of  father  and 
child,  and  now  we  would  briefly 
allude  to  the  terrific  effects  on  the 
store  of  ])iiblic  wealth  produced  by 
the  lazy  inaction  and  the  bad  culti¬ 
vation  "which  are  known  to  be  the 
inevitable  consequences  of  a  too  great 
subdivision  of  property.  The  impo-  ' 
sition  of  this  part  of  the  fatal  Code 
Xapoleon  on  other  countries,  during 
the  brilliant  period  of  the  first  Empire, 
has  perhaps  blinded  the  eyes  of  M. 
Pollfus  to  this  source  of  evil ;  but  he 
may  depend  on  it  that  many  of  the 
exclusive  defects  of  the  French  cha¬ 
racter  are  to  be  sought  in  this  law, 
which,  alas  !  some  of  our  democrats  | 
are  endeavouring  to  apply  here.  I 

We  may,  on  some  future  occasion,  | 
return  to  this  all-important  question,  i 
as  to  the  determining  causes  of  [ 
national  characteristics  ;  for  at  the  i 
present  day,  their  study  has  assumed 
a  more  than  ordinary  degree  of  im¬ 
portance,  in  consequence  of  the  mani¬ 
festly  approaching  struggle  of  races  in 
Western  Europe.  In  the  mean  time, 
we  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  our 
admiration  for  the  boldness  and  the 
truth  with  which  M.  Dollfus  has  laid 
bare  the  defects  of  his  own  great  and 
glorious  nation.  Lessons  such  as 
he  gives,  if  well  pondered,  would  do 
far  more  to  raise  the  moral  dignity 
of  France  than  all  the'  magniloquent 
nonsense  about  her  sympathetic 
civilization  of  the  Palais  Royal  phi¬ 
losophers,  or  her  manifest  destiny. 

:  France  should  first  learn  how  to 
^  be,  and  to  remain,  free,  of  which 
*  hitherto  she  has  shown  herself 
to  be  utterly  incapable,  and  then 
■  she  may  consistently  begin  her 
apostleship  of  liberty.  As  it  is,  she 
b  little  better  than  a  brilliant  free¬ 
booter  amongst  nations,  embroiling 


everything,  founding  nothing,  or  at 
least  only  feeble  imitations  of  her 
own  disguised  slavery  under  the  high 
sounding  name  of  administrative  cen¬ 
tralization  in  all  the  details  of  social 
life.  We  in  England  would  do  well 
also  to  study  the  practical  observa¬ 
tions  made  by  so  acute  a  man  as  M. 
Dollfus  on  the  results  of  the  system 
we  have  evidently  entered  upon  of 
late,  “if  we  have  writ  the  annals  of  our 
countless  Commissioners  and  Boards 
true.”  Or  is  it  true  of  nations,  as  it 
is  too  often  with  individuals,  “  that 
no  one  ever  became  wise  by  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  his  neighbours.” 

In  saying  thus  much  in  favour  of 
M.  Dollfus’s  book,  we  beg,  however, 
also  to  say  that  we  do  not  admire  his 
preliminary  metaphysical  observa¬ 
tions.  Like  M.  Antoine  Arago,  before 
noticed,  M.  Dollfus  has  tried  in  the 
I  first  part  of  his  work  to  be  very  fine, 
and  very  learned  ;  but  he  has  simply 
strung  together  a  long  chapter  of 
metaphysical  jargon  about  “  faits,  et 
id4es,”  which  we  suspect  that  he 
understood  as  little  about  as  his 
readers  are  likely  to  do.  We  recom¬ 
mend  our  readers,  therefore,  to  turn 
over  unread  the  whole  of  M.  Dollfus’s 
Introduction,  and  to  go  at  once  to  the 
heart  of  his  book.  This,  we  repeat, 
will  amply  repay  them. 


Cassell’s  Popular  Natural  IIistort. 
Mammalia.  Vol.  T.  Illustrated  with  up¬ 
wards  of  Five  Hundred  Engravings. 
London:  Cassell,  Petter,  and  Galpm, 
”  La  Belle  "Sauvage  Yard,  Ludgate  Hill. 

Than  the  subject  of  this  beautiful 
volume,  there  is  none  more  interesting 
or  engaging  to  the  young  of  both 
sexes.  It  has  charms  and  attractions 
peculiar  to  itself.  Nor  is  it  often 
that  we  meet  with  either  man  or  child 
that  has  not  a  love  for  Natural  His- 
I  tory  in  some  one  or  other  of  its 
branches.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
pleasing,  if  not  amusing  of  studies, 
and,  as  the  Introduction  to  the  work 
tells  us, — 

“  Animal  life  is  constantly  claiming 
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our  attention.  We  daily  provide  for 
the  pets  of  the  house.  Flocks  and 
herds  praze  in  the  meadows.  Busy 
tribes  of  birds  wander  through  the  air, 
myriads  of  insects  sport  in  the  sunshine, 
multitudes  in  the  bubblinp  brook,  as 
well  as  in  the  deeply- flowinp  river,  and 
in  ‘  the  preat  and  wide  sea,’  find  both 
nutriment  and  joy.  Even  ‘a  drop  of 
water,’  a  leaf  torn  from  its  parent 
branch,  or  a  single  blade  plucked  from 
the  grass,  has  its  living  tenant,  to 
whom,  minute  as  it  is,  it  yields  an 
ample  range. 

“  Of  the  animal  kingdom,  the  Mam¬ 
malia  form  the  first  class,  and  to  this 
class  the  present  volume,  as  one  of  a 
series,  is  devoted.  The  term  Mammalia 
is  employed  to  designate  all  vertebrated 
animals  whose  blood  is  red  and  warm, 
whose  circulation  is  double,  whose 
young,  when  born  at  the  proper  period, 
give  signs  of  life,  and  are,  in  a  state  of 
nature,  fed  with  milk  secreted  by  the 
mammee  of  the  mother  till  they  are  old 
enough  to  procure  their  food,  or  to  have 
it  supplied  from  other  sources.  These, 
according  to  Linna*us,  form  the  first 
class  of  the  animal  kingdom. 

“At  the  head  of  this  is  man.  But 
with  him  are  comprehended  those  ani¬ 
mals  whose  organization  is  most  dO' 
veloped,  whose  senses  are  the  most  acute 
and  delicate,  whose  intelligence  rises 
highest,  ."nd  who  are  more  intimately 
connected  with  ourselves — claiming,  in 
fact,  more  of  our  attention,  and  being 
more  essential  to  our  immediate  w^ell- 
fare.” 

Would  that  we  could  have  laid  our 
hand  on  such  a  volume  as  this  in  our 
boyhood  !  Then,  it  would  have  cost 
pounds  instead  of  shillings.  Nor  can 
the  young  do  better  than  lay  up  their 
little  monies  to  put  themselves  in 
possession  of  this  highly  interesting 
and  instructive  volume. 


The  La-dies’  Treasury;  an  Illustrated 
Magazine  of  Entertaining  Literature, 
Education,  Fine  Arts,  Domestic  Eco¬ 
nomy,  Needlework,  and  Fashion.  Vol. 
II.  London:  Ward  and  Lock,  158 
Fleet -street.  186t). 

This  Second  Volume  is  quite  worthy 


of  being  placed  side  by  side  with  its 
predecessor  in  point  of  artistic  merit 
literary  excellence,  and  mechanical 
execution.  From  the  first,  the  object 
of  the  publishers  has  been  “  to  make 
this  beautifully  illustmted  magazine 
as  practically  useful,  and  as  attrac¬ 
tively  interesting  to  ladies,  as  the 
nature  and  size  of  the  work  would 
permit and  in  this  they  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  admirably.  The  illustration?, 
which  are  upNvards  of  one  hundred 
in  number,  are  superior  specimens  of 
wood  engraving,  and  include  archi¬ 
tectural  designs,  many  views  of  home 
and  foreign  scenery,  some  interesting 
historical  subjects,  with  not  a  few 
fancy-work  patterns,  all  drawn  and 
engraved  by  the  most  experienced 
artists.  ‘  The  tales  introduced  to  en¬ 
liven  the  \vork  combine  the  highest 
moral  purpose  with  the  greatest 
amount  of  pleasantry,  while  the 
lessons  in  French  and  German  are 
based  on  principles  so  simple  and 
easy  of  comprehension,  as  to  render 
possible  the  acquisition  of  these  two 
languages  without  the  aid  of  a  master, 
though  not  without  the  application 
and  the  labour  of  study.  Add  to  all 
this,  its  articles  on  domestic  economy 
and  housewifery,  on  wedded  life,  cn 
conduct  and  carriage  ;  in  fact,  on  all 
that  is  supposed  to  go  to  make  up  a 
complete  and  practie^il .  manual  of 
general  elegance,  and  it  will  be  con¬ 
fessed  that  this  volume,  like  some 
others  which  have  come  and  are  now 
issuing  from  the  press  of  Cassell, 
Fetter,  and  Galpin,  is  one  of  the 
marvels  of  the  age. 

Next  to  good  schools  and  able 
teachers,  we  feel  persuaded  that  no¬ 
thing  will  tend  more  to  improve  and 
elevate  the  masses  of  England’s  popu¬ 
lation  than  the  publication  of  such 
first-class  works  on  every  branch  of 
human  inquiry  in  a  cheap,  yet  avail¬ 
able  form.  Create  the  taste  for  such 
works  by  supplying  the  article,  and 
the  demand  will  go  on  at  a  ratio 
almost  surpassing  belief.  Education 
is  increasing  the  taste  for  reading, 
and  the  works  read  should  refine  the 
taste. 
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FHE  BEST  REMEDY  FOR  ENDIOESTION ! !  1 


NOI^fON’S  CAMdl^lllE 

ii  confiileDtly  reoommftnded  as  4  simple  but  eertaiu  rem^  fet^n^rg^tioxiy  ki 

J^ctose  of  nearly  all  the  diseases  to  whichiire  are  subj*  ct.  being  a  Medicine  so  unift  rnily  ‘ 
^tcfal  and  bcneficlsl,  that  it  ts  with  Justice  called  the  “  Natural  Strengthetier  of  the 
jlamiui  Stomach/’  NQRjpN’i^^PUiLf  iwt  as  a  powerful,  tonjc  and  geperal  aperient,  are 
piiij  in  their  operation,  safe  under  any  clrcuinstunces,  and  thousands  of  persons  can  now 
^testimony  to  tbO  Itenefits  to  be  derired  from  th^ir  use. 

Sold  in  Bottles,  at  Is.  tid.>  2s.  9d.,  add  lls.  each  in  e?ery  town  in  the  countiy. 

ficnoK.^Be  sure  to  ask  for  Norton’s  Pills,  and  do  not  be  persuaded  to  purchase 

the'yarious  imitations. 


A  CLEAR  COMPLEXION!!! 


d-  O  ID  F  iR/  E  "Z" ’ s 

EXTRACT  CF  ELDER  FLCMIVERS 

\i  strongly  fe^mmended  for  So^ei^ii^,  Improving,  T^enuti^ing.  and  \he 

Skin,  and  giving  it  a  blooUiing  add  charming  appearltiioe.  It  will  coiUpletely  remove 
T»o.  Sunburn,  Redness,  &c.,  and  by  its  Balsamic  and.Healipg.qiiaJiti^,  render  the  Skin 
(ofi.  pliable,  and  free  from  dryness,  &a,  clear  it  from  every  humour,  piiUple,  or  eruption, 
tnJ  by  continuing  its  use  only  a  short  time,  the  skin  will  become  and  continue  soft 
iDii  smooth,  and  the  complexion  perfectly  clear  and  beautiful. 

Sold  in  Bottles,  price  28.  9d.,  by  all  Medicine  Venders  and  Perfumei^. 


I  FOR  GOUT,  RHEUMATISM,  AND  RHEU]\IATIC  GOUT. 

s  ±  ii:.b  o  ’  s 

GOUT  AND  RHEUMATIC  PILLS 

ilre  a  certain  and  safe  remedy.  They  restore  tranquillity  to  the  nerves,  give  tone  to 
tiii* stomach,  and  strength  to  the  whole  system.  ,  No  other  Medicine  can  be  compared  to 
iiM-rte  excellent  Pills,  as  they  prevent  the  aisorder  from  attacking  the  stomach  or  head, 
ii,il  have  restored  thousands  from  pain  and  misery  to  h^Uh  and  comfort. 

Sold  by  all  Medicine  Venders,  at  la  Hd ,  or  28.  9d.  per  Box. 


INFLUENZA,  COUGHS,  AND  COLDS. 

SIM  CCS  ESSENCE  CF  LlVisfetO 

I'the  most  efficacious  remedy  ever  discovered  for  tlic  relief  of  peiwns  suffering  from 
i^^aenza.  The  first  two  doses  generally  arrest  the  progress  of  this  distressing  complaint, 
a  little  perseverance  completely  removes  it.  Cbil^en's  coughs,  as  well  as  recent 
'‘^in  Adults,  will  be  removed  Hy  a  few  doses  (frequently  by 'the  first),  and  Asthmatic 
who  previously  had  not  been  able  to  lie  down  in  bed,  have  received  the  utmost 
from  the  use  of  Shneo’s  Essence  of  tinseed. 

Sold  by  all  Medicine  Venders,  in  Bottles,  at  Is.  lid.,  and  2s.  9d.  each. 
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WRITING  CASES 


^DRESSING  CASES^ 

5  INKSTANDS,  DESKS, 

g  JEWEL  &  KEY  BOXES, 

”  STATIONERY  CABINETS, 

^Card  Cases  and  Albums, 
O  SCRAP  BOOKS, 

CHESS  &  DRillCHI  MEm, 

C  BOOK  SLIDES, 

55DESPATCH  BOXES 

BAGS  AND  RETICULES, 

3  PAPIEK  MACHE  GOODS, 

^  Pearl  &  Tortoiseshell  Goods. 

■n5  O  oId  BIBLES, 

7i  .  Of  every  Size  and  Type. 

m  — - - - 

m  PARKINS  &  GOTTO’S 

'  HALF  GUINEA  FAMILY  BIBLES. 
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